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Sir william JONES embarked for In^ 
dia in the Crocodile frigate; and in April 
1783, left his native country, to which he 
was never to return, with the unavailing re¬ 
gret and affectionate wifhes of his numerous 
friends and admirers. 

As to himfelf, the melancholy imprellions 
which he could not but feel on fuch an occa- 
fion, were alleviated by various confidera- 
tions. The expectations of five years were 
now accomplifhed in the attainment of his 
wifhes; he anticipated the utility of his 

cial labours to the public, and the occupation 
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i'o peculiarly delightful to him, of inveftlgar- 
ing unexplored Ihiijes of literature. Sir 
William Jones was now in his thirty-feventh 
year, in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
he looked forward with ardour to the plea- 
fures and advantages arifing from his fitua- 
tion in India, without any apprehenfion that 
the climate of that country wcnild prove 
hoftile to his conftitution. A difference of 
opinion on great political queftions, without 
dimlnifhing his regard for his friends, had 
narrowed his habits of intercourfe with fomc 
whom he fincerely cfteemed, and he felt 
therefore the lefs regret in quitting thofc 
whofc principles he wifhed to approve, but 
from whom, an adherence to his own fre¬ 
quently compelled him to diffent. He re- 
flefted with pleafur^on the independency of 
his ftation, that the line of duty, which it 
preferibed, was ftrait and defined, and in 
leaving his native country, for which he re¬ 
tained the warmefl affeftion, he was not forry 
to abandon all political cares and difcuflions. 
But his greateft confolation and enjoyment 
were derived from the fociety of Lady Jones. 
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To thofe who are deftitute of Internal re- 
fources, whofe habits have led them to feek 
for amufement in the mifcellaneous occur¬ 
rences and topics of the day only, a fea 
voyage is a period of fatigue, languor, and 
anxiety. To Sir William Jones every new 
feene was interefting, and his mind, exer- 
cifed by inceflant ftudy and refleilion, pof- 
fefled an inexhauftible fund of fubjefts; which 
he could at pleafure feled and apply to the 
purpofes of recreation and improvement, but 
his application during his voyage was more 
particularly direded to thofe ftudies, by which, 
he was to enlarge the requifite qualifications 
for difeharging the duties of his public fta- 
tion, with fatisfadlon to himfelf, and benefit 
to the community*. 

* The following ifteraorandum wa4 written by Sir 
William Jones during his voyage. 

Objects of Enquiry during my residence in Asia. 

1. The Laws of the Hindus and Mohammedans. 

2. The History of the Ancient World. 

‘3. Proofs and Illustrations of Scripture. 

4. Traditions concerning the Deluge, &c. 

5. Modern Politics and Geography of Hindustan. 

6. Best Mode of governing Bengal, 

B 2 
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The following Ihort letter to Lord Afh- 
burton, written a few weeks after his em- 

7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and mixed Sciences of 

the Asiatics. 

8. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy of 

the Indians. 

9. Natural Prodnetions of India. 

to. Poetry, Rhetoric, and Morality of Asia. 

11. Music of the Eastern Nations. 

12. The Shi-King, or 300 Chinese Odes. 

13. The best accounts of Tibet and Cashmir, 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce 

of India. 

15. Mogul Constitution, contained in the Defteri 

Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 

16. Mahratta Constitution. 

To print and publish the Goi^pd of St. Luke in- 
Arabic. 

To publish Law Tracts in Persian or Arabic, 

To print and publish the Psalms of David in Per¬ 
sian Verse. 

To compose, if God grant me Life, 

1. Elements of the Laws of England. 

A/o</c7—The Essay on Bailment—-Aristotle. 

2. The History of the American War. 

Thucydides and Polybius. 

3. Britain discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Consti¬ 

tution of England. Machinery. Hindu Gods. 
Model-—Woxn^r. 

4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 

Afodt'I—Demosthenes. 

5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Plistorical. 

Model—Vhto. 

6. Letters. Aforfe/—Demosthenes and PlatOi 

12th July, nSS. Crocodile Frigate. 



barkatlon, may not be ut:^acceptable to tbc 
reader: 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to Lord ASH¬ 
BURTON. 

April rtt 1783. 

Your kind letter found me on 
board the Crocodile: I fhould have been 
very unhappy had it miffed me, fince I have 
long habituated myfelf to fet the higheft 
value on every word you fpeak, and every 
line you w'rite. Of the two inclofed letter* 
to our friends, Impey and Chambers, I will 
take the grcateft care, and will punctually 
follow your dire£lions as to the firft of 
them. My departure was fudden indeed; 
but the Admiralty were fo anxious for the 
failing of this frigate, and their orders were 
fo peremptory, that it was impollible to 
wait for any thing but a breeze. Our 
voyage has hitherto been tolerably pleafant, 
and, fince we left the Channel, very quick. 
We begin to fee albicores about the fhip, 
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and to perceive an agreeable change of cli¬ 
mate. Our days, though fhort, give me 
ample time for fludy, recreation, and exer- 
cife; but my joy and delight proceed from 
the furprifing health and fpirits of Anna 
Maria, who joins me in affedlionate remem¬ 
brance to Lady Alhburton. As to you, my 
dear Lord, we confxder you as the fpring 
and fountain of our happinefs, as the author 
and parent, (a Roman would have added, 
what the coldnefs of our northern language 
will hardly admit) the god of our fortunes. 
It is poffible indeed, that by inceflant labour 
and irkfome attendance at the bar, I might 
in due time have attained all that my very 
limited ambition could afpire to ; but in no 
other Ration than that which I owe to your 
friendlhip, could I have gratified at once my 
boundlefs curiofity concerning the people of 
the Eaft, continued the exercife of my pro,- 
felTion, in which I lincerely delight, and en¬ 
joyed at the fame time tlie comforts of do- 
meftic life. The grand jury of Denbigh- 
jhire, have found;, I underfland, the bill 
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againft the Dean of St. Afaph, for publifh- 
ing my dialogue j but as an indidment for 
a theoretical effay on government vras I be¬ 
lieve never before known, I have no appre- 
hcnfion for the confequences. As to the 
dodrines in the trad, though I fhall certainly 
not preach them to the Indians, who mull 
and will be governed by abfolute power, yet 
I fhall go through life with a perfuafion, that 
they are juft and rational, that fubftantial 
freedom is both the daughter and parent of 
virtue, and that virtue is the only fource of 
public and private felicity. Farewell. 
****** 

In the courfe of the voyage he popped 
at Madeira, and, in ten additional weeks of 
profperous failing from the rugged iflands of 
Cape Verd, arrived at Hinzuan or Joanna. 
Of this illand, where he remained a few 
days only, he has publifhed an interefting 
and amufing defeription. He expatiates with 
rapture on his approach to it, delineates with 
the fkill of an artift the beauties of the feene- 
ry, and fketches with the diferiminating pen 
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of a philofophcr, the characters and manners 
of the unpolifhed but hofpitablc natives. The 
novelty of the feene was attractive, and its 
impreflion upon his mind is ftrongly marked 
by the following juft and elegant reflection, 
which in fubftance is more than once re¬ 
peated in his writings:—“ If life were not 
“ too fhort for the complete difeharge of all 
“ our refpeCtive duties, public and private, 
“ and for the acquifition even of neceflary 
knowledge in any degree of perfection, 
“ with how much pleafure and improve- 
“ raent might a great part of it be fpent in 
admiring the beauties of this wonderful 
“ orb, and contemplating the nature of man 
“ in all Its varieties*!” 

But it would be injuftice to his memory, 
to pafs over without particular notice, the 
fenfible and dignified rebuke, with which he 
repelled the rude attack of Muffulraan bi^ 
gotry on the divinity of our Saviour. Dur¬ 
ing a vifit which he made to a native of the 
ifland, a Coran was produced for his infpec- 
* Sir William Jones's Works, vol. iv. p. 274 , 
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tion, and his attention was pointedly di¬ 
rected to a paflage in a commentary accufing 
the Chriftians of blafphemy, in calling our 
Saviour the Son of God. “ The commeii- 
“ tator (he replied) was much to blame for 
“ paffing fo indifcriminate and halty a cen- 
“ fure; the title which gave your legiflator, 
“ and which gives you fuch offence, was 
“ often applied in Judea by a bold figure, 
“ agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, though 
“ unufual in Arabic, to angels, to holy men, 
and even to all jnankindy who are com- 
manded to call God their father; and in 
“ this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the Romans 
“ calls the eleCl the children of God, and 
the Meffiah the JirJi born among many hrc~ 
thren ; but the words only begotten are ap- 
“ plied tranfcendantly and incomparably to 
“ him alone; and as for me, who believe 
“ the Scriptures which you alfo profels to 
“ believe, though )ou affert without proof 
“ that we have altered them, I cannot refufe 
“ him an appellation, though far furpaffing 
our reafon, by which he is diftinguinied 
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“ in the Gofpel; and the believers in Mo- 
“ hammed, who exprefsly names him the 
“ Meffiah, and pronounces him to have 
“ been born of a virgin (which alone might 
“ fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
“ author) are themfelves condemnable, for 
“ cavilling at words, when they cannot ob~ 
“ jcdl to the fubftance of our faith, con- 
“ fiftently with their own^.” 

This quotation affords a decilive proof of 
the belief of Sir William Jones, in the fub- 
lime dodrines of the Chrillian religion. Had 
he been an intidel, he would have fmiled at 
the feoffs of Muffulman bigotry; and had 
he been indifferent to his faith, he would 
have been filent on an occahon, where he 
could exped neither candour nor conceflions 
from his antagonifts. Indeed he was well 
aware, that a religious difpute with thofe 
zealots, would have been fruitlefs and unfea- 
fonable, and might have been dangerous; but. 
as it was inconfillent with his principles, to 

ilifavow or conceal what lie firmly believed 
'* Sir Williiim Jones's Works, vol. iv. p, 
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and profelled, he could not luffer the attack 
to pafs without reprehcnlion, and he ground¬ 
ed it on premifes, which his opponents could 
not difpute, nor did they venture to aa- 
fwer. 

From Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing 
material occurred, and he landed at Calcutta, 
in September 1783. His reputation had 
preceded his arrival, which was anxioufly 
expe< 51 :ed, and he had the happinefs to find, 
that his appointment had difFufed a general 
fatisfadiion, which his prefence now rendered 
complete. The Students of the Oriental 
languages were eager to welcome a fcholar, 
whofe erudition in that branch of literature 
was unrivalled, and whofe labours and ge¬ 
nius had affifted their progrcfs; while the 
public rejoiced in the polfelfion of a magif- 
trate, whofe probity and independence were 
no lefs acknowledged than his abilities. 

With what rapture he himfelf contem¬ 
plated his new fituation, may be more eafily 
conceived than defcribed. As a magiftratc 
of the fupreme court of judicature, he had 



now that opportunity, which he ever ardent¬ 
ly dehred, of devoting his talents to the fer- 
vice of his native country, and of promot¬ 
ing the happinefs of the community in which 
he refided; while the hiftory, antiquities, 
natural produdfions, arts, feiences, and lite¬ 
rature of Afia, opened an extenfive and al- 
moft boundlefs field to his enquiries. He 
was now placed amidft a people, whofe pre- 
tenfions to antiquity had hitherto eluded re- 
fearch, and whofe manners, religion, and 
cuftoms, ftill retained the fame charadterifti- 
cal peculiarities, by which they were origi¬ 
nally diftinguilhed. Time, who fpreads the 
veil of oblivion over the opinions and works 
of mankiffd, who annihilates empires and 
the records of their exiftence, had fpared 
the dodlrines and language of the followers 
of Brama, and amidft the ravages of con- 
queft and oppreflions of tyranny, feemed to 
proted with parental care fome of the earlieft 
monuments of his reign. The Hindoos in 
fadf prefented to the obfervation of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, a living picture of antiquity* 
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and although the colouring might be fome- 
what faded and obfcured, the lineaments of 
the original chara< 3 :er were Hill difcernible 
by the moll fuperficial obferver, whilft he 
remarked them with diferimination and 
rapture. 

In December 1783, he entered upon his 
judicial fundions, and, at the opening of the 
feflions, delivered his firfl charge to the 
grand jury. The public had formed a high 
eftimate of his oratorical powers, nor were 
they difappointed. His addrefs was elegant, 
concife, and appropriate; the expofition of 
his fentiments and principles was equally 
manly and conciliatory, and calculated to 
infpire general fatisfadlon, as the known 
fmcerity of his charader was a teft of his 
adherence to his profefllons. In glancing at 
diflentions, which, at no remote period, had 
unfortunately prevailed between the fupreme 
executive and judicial powers in Bengal, he 
fhewed that they might and ought to be 
avoided, that the fundions of both were dif- 
tind, and could be exercifed without danger 
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of collifioft, in promoting what fhould be 
the obje£t of both, the public good. 

In the intervals of leifure from his profef- 
fional duties, he direfted his attention to 
fcientific obje 61 s; he foon faw that the field 
of refearch in India, was of an extent to 
baffle the induftry of any individual; and 
that whatever fuccefs might attend his own 
indefatigable labours, it could only be ex¬ 
plored by the united efforts of many. With 
thefe ideas, he devifed the inftitution of a 
fociety in Calcutta, on the plan of thofe 
eftablifhed in the principal cities of Europe, 
as heft calculated to excite and facilitate the 
enquiries of the ingenious, as affording the 
means of preferving the numerous little tradls 
and effays, which otherwife would be loft to 
the public, and of concentrating all the va¬ 
luable knowledge, which might be obtained 
in Afia. The fuggeftion was received with 
the greateft fatisfaition by feveral gentlemen 
to whom he communicated it, and the mem¬ 
bers of the new affociation affembled for 
the firft time, in January 1784. 
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The repetition of a narrative, which has 
already appeared in feveral publications*, 
may be deemed fiiperfluous; but a detail of 
the circumftances attending the formation of 
an Inftitution, of which Sir William Jones 
was not only the founder, but the brighteft 
ornament, cannot with propriety be omitted 
in the memoirs of his life. 

It had been refoived to follow, as nearly 
as pofllble, the plan of the Royal Society in 
London, of which the King is the patron, 
and at the firlt meeting, it was therefore 
agreed, to addrefs the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the fociety, and foliclting the honour of their 
patronage, which was granted in the moft 
flattering terms of approbation. The mem¬ 
bers next proceeded to the nomination of a 
prefident; and as Warren Haftings, Efquire, 
then Governor-General of India, had dlftin- 
guifhed himfelf as the firft liberal promoter 
of ufeful knowledge in Bengal, and efpecially 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. Introduction. The ac¬ 
count is omitted in the works of Sir William Jones. 
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as the great encourager of Perfian and San* 
fcrit Iiterature» they deemed him entitled to 
every mark of diftiinSioft, which it was in 
their power to offer: and although they were 
aware, that the numerous and important du¬ 
ties of his public ftation, might prove an in- 
furmountable objedlion to his acquiefcence, 
they neverthelefs determined to folicit his 
acceptance of the honorary title of prefident 
of the focicty, as a juft tribute of refpedi:, 
which the occafion feemed to demand, and 
which could not have been omitted, without 
an appearance of inattention to his diftin- 
guiflied merit. 

The application was received with the ac¬ 
knowledgment due to the motives which dic¬ 
tated it: but Mr. Haftings, for the reafons 
which had been anticipated, declined his ac¬ 
ceptance of the proffered title, and “ begged 
** leave to refign his pretenftons to the gen- 
tleman, whofe genius had planned the in- 
ftitution, and was moft capable of condudl- 
ing it, to the attainment of the great and 
fpjendid purpofes of its formation.’" Sir 
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William Jones, upon the receipt of this ati- 
fwer, was immediately and unanimoufly re- 
quefted to accept the prefidency of the fociety. 
On this occafion, he addrefled the following 
letter to Mr. Haftings: 

MY DEAR SIR; 

Independently of my general pre- 
fumption, that whatever you determine is 
right, I cannot but admit the folldity of the 
reafons, which induce you to decline that 
precedence, to which, if our fociety were in 
its full vigour inftead of being in its cradle, 
you would have a title paramount to all, who 
have been, are, or will be, in this country. 
Every part of your letter (except that which 
your kind indulgence makes fo honourable 
to me) carries with it the cleared: conviction. 
Your firfl; reafon (namely, an unwillingnefs to 
accept an honorary truft, and want of leifurc 
for one, that may require an aCtive part) muft 
appear fatisfaCtory to all. I trufl, you will 
confider our aCl as proceeding folely from our 
anxiety to give you that diftindtion, which 
juftlcc obliged us to give. As to myfelf, I 

Life—X. IL C 
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could never have been fatisfied, if, In traverf- 
ing the fea of knowledge, I had fallen in with 
a fhip of your rate and ftation, without ftrik- 
ing my flag. One tiling more, my dear Sir, 

I mull affure you of, that in whatever man¬ 
ner your objedious had been flated, I fliould 
have thought them juft and wife; and if it 
were not for the plealure, which your friendly 
Gommunication of them has given me, I I'hould 
repent of the trouble which our intended ho¬ 
mage has occafioned. 

I return Mr. Turner's letters, with many 
thanks for the entertainment which Lady J, 
and myfelf have received from them. I 
promife myfelf much delight and inftrudion 
from his converfatlon, and hope that when 
Ire ftiall think proper to communicate a re¬ 
lation of his travels he will prefer our fo- 
ciety to that of London. I will pay my re- 

* riiis relation was published in 1800, under the title 
lit “ An Account of an Embassy to flic Court of Teshoo 
“ I.ama in d'ibeti” &c., by Captain fiarnuel Turner. It 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. The author, whose 
amiable manners and good qualities Jiad endeared him to 
his friends, was .seized with an apoplexy as he wa.s walk¬ 
ing the streets of Imndon, and died within two days. 
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fpe£l;s to you in the evening, and am con¬ 
cerned, from a felfifh motive, that the place 
where I now write, will fo foon lofe one of 
its greateft advantages. Believe me to be, 
with unfeigned regard, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient fervant, 

William Jones. 

* * '*■ » 

To this public and private record of the 
merit of Mr. Haftings, in promoting and en¬ 
couraging the purfuits of literature in Afia, 
the addition of any further teftimony muft 
be fuperfluous; yet I cannot deny myfelf the 
fatisfadlion of ftating briefly the grounds of 
his claims to that difl;in£tion, which excited 
the acknowledgments and prompted the fo- 
licitation of the fociety. 

Mr. Haftings entered into the fervice of 
the Eaft-India company, with all the ad¬ 
vantages of a regular claftical education, and 
with a mind ftrongly imprelfed with the 
plcafures of literature. The common dialefts 
of Bengal, after his arrival in that country, 
foon became familiar to him ; and at a period 
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when the life and importance of the Perfran 
language were fcarcely fufpefted, and when 
the want of that grammatical and philological 
affiflance, which has facilitated the labours of 
fuccceding ftudcnts, rendered the attainment 
of it a tafk of peculiar difficulty, he acquired 
a proficiency in it. His fucccfs not only 
contributed to make known the advantages of 
the acquifition, but proved an inducement 
to others to follow his example, and the ge¬ 
neral knowledge of the Perfian language, 
which has been fince attained by the fervants 
of the Eall-India company, has confpired 
to produce political effedls of the greatcfl na¬ 
tional importance, by promoting and accele¬ 
rating the improvements, w’hich have taken 
[)lace in the fyftem of internal adminlftration 
in Bengal. 

If Mr. Plaftings cannot claim the merit of 
having himfelf explored the mine of Sanferit 
literature, he is eminentiv entitled to the 
praile of having invited and liberally encou¬ 
raged the refearches of others. But he has a 
,'Claim to commendations of a higher nature : 
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for a conduct no lefs favourable to the caufe 
of literature, than to the advancement of the 
Britifh influence in India, by removing that 
referve and diftrufl: in the profefTors of the 
Braminical Faith, which had taught them to 
view with fufpicion all attempts to inveftigate 
their code, and to apprehend the infringement 
of its ordinances, in our political rule. The 
importance of his fuccefs will be readily ac¬ 
knowledged by thofe, whofe obfervation qua- 
liiics tb.em to form a due eftimatc of it j and 
to thofe who have not had tlie advantages of 
local experience, the communication of my 
own may not be unfatisfailory. 

The fpirit of the Mohammedan religion 
is adverfe to every appearance of idolatry, 
and the conquefl; of Hinduftan by the Muf- 
lulmans, was profecuted with the zeal of a 
religious crufade. The rage of profelytifm 
was united with the ambition of dominion, 
and the fubverflon of the Hindu fuperftkion 
was always confulered a religious obligation, 
the dlfchargc of which might indeed be fuf- 
pended by political confiderations, but could 



never be renounced: and, notwithftanding 
Occafional marks of toleration in fome of the 
emperors of Hinduftan, or their viceroys, 
their Hindu fubjefts were ever beheld by 
them, in the contemptuous light i.f infidels 
and idolaters. They were of courfe naturally 
dll, j^ed to apprehend the effedis of a fimilar 
bigo‘.iy and intolerance in their European 
governors, fo widely diferiminated from them- 
feives in manners, language, and religion. 
The Bramins, too, (who had the feelings 
common to the bulk of the people,) deemed 
themfelves precluded by laws, in their opi¬ 
nion of facred and eternal obligation, from 
any development of their fccret dodtrines to 
a race of people, who could only be ranked 
in the lowcft of the four claffes of mankind, 
and to whom, with little exception, their fe- 
crecy and referve had hitherto proved impe¬ 
netrable, To furmount thefe obftacles, to 
fubdue the jealoufy and prejudices of the 
Brarnins, and to diminifh the apprehenfions 
of the people at large, required a conduct re¬ 
gulated by the moll liberal and equitable 
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principles, and the influence of perfonal irv 
tercourfe and conciliation. The compilation 
of a code of laws by Pundits, convened by 
the invitation of Mr. Haftings, the Perfian 
verfion of it, made under their immediate in- 
fpe(3;ion, and the tranflation of the Bagvhat 
Geeta, a work containing all the grand myf- 
teries of the Braminical Faith, are incontro¬ 
vertible proofs of the fuccefs of his efforts, to 
infpirc confidence in minds where diftrufl 
was habitual, while a variety of ufeful pub¬ 
lications, undertaken at his luggeftidn, de- 
monftrate the beneficial effedls of his pa¬ 
tronage and encouragement of Oriental lite¬ 
rature. 

Amongft the original members of the focic- 
ty, who fubferibed the addrcl's to the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council, propofing the 
inftitution, will be found the names of feveral 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
proficiency in Oriental learning; of Mi'. 
William Chambers, whofe knowledge of the 
dialcdls on the coaft of Coromandel, as well 
as of Perfian and Arabic literature, was critical 



and cxtendve, and his leall praife; of Mr. 
Irancls Gladwyn, the author of many works 
calculated to alfifl the ftudents of the Perfian 
language, the tranflator of various Oriental 
inanufcripts, and particularly of the inflitutes 
of Akbar, the wifell, greateft, and mofl to¬ 
lerant monarch, that ever fwayed the feeptre 
of India *'; of Captain Charles Hamilton, 

* The tolonuion of Akbar, and his curiosity to inves¬ 
tigate the religious tenets of other nations, have exposed 
him to the charge of heresy amongst the Moltammedans 
in general. In a collection of his letters, published by 
his learned minister Ab-nl-fuzl, there is one addressed 
to the king of Portugal, in which ho censures in the 
strongest terms, the slavish propensity of mankind, to 
adopt the religious principles of their fathers and those 
amongst whom they have been brought up, without evi¬ 
dence or investigation; he avows his own pleasure and 
profit, in conversing with the learned professors of dif¬ 
ferent persuasions, and desires that some person of that 
character, conversant in the Oriental and I'auopean 
languages, may be sent to him. Ho also requests trans¬ 
lations of the heuvoibj books, the Pentateuch, Psalms, 
and Gospels, or of any others of gencr;;l utility. 

In a code of instructions, specifically addressed to the 
oliiccrs of his empire, I find the two following passages: 

“ Do not molest mankind on .recount of their religious 
“ principles. If in the aft'airs of this world, which are 
“ transitory and perishable, a prudent man is guided by a 
“ regard to his interest; still less, in spiritual concerns, 
*'■ which are otenml, wlillst he retains his senses, will lie 
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who publilhed a tranflation of the Hcclalya, a 
code of Mohammedan laws, which has been 
found of great ufe in the adminiftration of 
juflice in Bengal; and of Charles Wilkins, 
Efquire, the firft Englifhman who acquired a 
critical knowledge of the language of the Bra- 
mins,and who by the application of rare talents 
and induftry, by his own perfonal exertions, 
invented and caft types of the Debnagree, 
Perfic, and Bengalefe characters, in fuch per¬ 
fection, that no fucceeding attempts have 
exhibited any improvement upon Ins labours. 
Of thefe names, two only furvive. 

The lofs of Mr. Chambers muft be par¬ 
ticularly lamented, by all w^ho feel an intereft 
in communicating a knowledge of the doc- 

“ adopt what Is pernicious. If truth be on his side, do 
“ not oppose it and molest him j but if it be with you, and 
“ he from want of understanding should have imbibed 
“ erroneous notions, ignorance is his malady, and he is 
“ to be considered an object of yotir compassion and 
“ assistance, not of molestation and severity. Keep on 
“ good terms with the upright and virtuous of all per- 
“ suasions. 

“ The best adoration, which man in this world can 
" pay to his Maker, is duly to administer the affairs of his 
“ creatures, discarding passion and affection, and without 

distinction of friend or foe, relation or stranger.” 
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trines of falvation, to the natives of India. 
In an earlj period of life he faw and felt 
the truth and importance of the Chriftian 
Religion, and while his own condud; ex¬ 
hibited the Ikength of his convidion, he 
thought it a duty to employ his talents and 
acquirements in difleminating amongft the 
untaught natives a knowledge of that faith, 
which he regarded of fupreme and univerfal 
importance. In this view, he determined to 
undertake atranflation of the New Teftament 
into Perfian, and devoted all his leifure to the 
performance of this tafk, with the mofl zeal¬ 
ous folicltuue to make it accurate ; but he 
had not completed half the Gofpel of St. 
Matthew, when it pleafed Providence to call 
him out of this life. 

Such, amongft others, were the original 
members of the fociety formed at Calcutta, 
for enquiring into the hiftory, antiquities, the 
natural procludlions, arts, fciciices, and litera¬ 
ture of Afia, under the patronage of Sir 
Williain Jones, who at the firfl: meeting after 
the inftitution was completed, in his capacity 
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of prefident, unfolded, in an elegant and ap¬ 
propriate addrefs, the objefls propofed for 
tbi’lv refearches, and concluded with a pro- 
mife, which he amply difcharged, of com¬ 
municating the refult of his own ftudies and 
enquiries. That he might be qualified to 
perform this promifc, in a manner worthy 
his high reputation, as well as from more 
commanding motives, he determined to com¬ 
mence without lofs of time the ftudy of the 
Sanferit. His refleilion had before fuggefted, 
that a knowledge of this ancient tongue would 
be of the greatefi; utility, in enabling him to 
difeharge with confidence and fatisfa£lion to 
himleit, the duties of a judge; and hefoondif- 
covered, what fubfequent experience fully 
confirmed, that no reliance could be placed 
on the opinions or interpretations of the pre- 
fefl'ors of the Hindu law, unlefs he were qua¬ 
lified to examine their authorities and quota¬ 
tions, and detedl their errors and mifreprefenta- 
tions. On the other hand, he knew that all 
attempts to explore the religion or literature 
of India, through any other medium than a 
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knowledge of the Sanfcrk, muft be iraperfei.k 
and unfatisfadfory; it was evident, that the 
moft erroneous and difcordant opinions on 
thefe fubjetls, had been circulated by the 
ignorance of thofe who had colleded their 
Information from oral communications only, 
and that the pidfures exhibited in Europe, of 
the religion and literature of India, could only 
be compared to the maps conltrudted by the 
natives, in which every poftion is diftorted, 
and all proportion violated. As a lawyer, he 
knew the value and importance of original 
documents and records, and as a fcholar and 
man of fcience, he.dlfdained the idea of amuf- 
ing the learned world, with fccondary in¬ 
formation on tubjedts which had greatly in- 
tercEed their curiofity, when he had the 
means of accefs to the original fources. lie 
Avas alfo aware, that much was cxpcdled by 
the literati in Europe, from his fuperior abi¬ 
lities and learning, and he felt the ftrongell 
inclination to gratily their expedlations in 
the fullefi; poffible extent. 

Of his time he had early learned to be a 
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tlgld econoniift and he frequently regretted 
the facrlhces of It, which cuftom or ceremony 
extorted. An adherence to this principle, 
while it retrained in fome degree his habits 
of focial intercourfe, nccelfarily limited his 
correfpondence with his friends. From the 
few letters wliich he wrote, I ITiall now feledf 
fnch, as defcribe his feelings, thoughts, and 
occupations, a few months only after his ar¬ 
rival in Bengal. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES toMr. jullice HYDE. 

d Ikr Jan. 1784 , 

dear SIR; 

Ramloehimd has raifed my cu- 
idofity by telling me, that when you had oc- 

* As a proof of tlic stf.ct rL':.a!l:i:'ity of Sir William 
Jones in the appliration of lus tinio', the reader is present¬ 
ed with a tran.script of a card in his own writing, it 
contains, indeed, the occup-itlon.s winch h.o had prescribed 
TO himself in a period of the fallowing year ; but mav 
serve as a sample of the manner in which h e devoted hi.^' 
)oi.surc hetn.-; at a'll times. 

Dah.v Krumrs 
for the 

I.Ot'.g Vacation of 1785: 

Jloininy .One letter. 

Ttn chapter'; of the Bible. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 

Hindu Law, &c. 


4ftcr~ 
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cafioa to receive the evidence of fome Mugs, 
tliey produced a book in ftrange f juare cha¬ 
racters, which they called Zu'>'sr Now Zu- 
boor is the name by which the Pfalms of 
David are known in Alla. May not this 
book be the Pfalms in old Bebrew' or Sa¬ 
maritan, and the people a feCt of Jews ? Can 
you give me any information on this head ? 

Sir WILLIAM JONES toMr. Juftlce HYDE, 

Gar dot, May ]7fi4. 

Many thanks, my dear Sir, for 
your kind concern and attention. 1 was on 
the bridge by Col, Tolly’s houle in the midll 
of the ftorm, my horfes mad with the fear of 
the lightning, and my carriage every moment 
in danger of being overfet by the wind; 1 
was wet to the Ikin, and faved from worfe 
inconvenience by th^ diligence of my fer- 
vants, who took off the horfes and drew the 
carriage to a place of fafety, 1 am never- 
thelefs in good health; but Lady Jones is 


Indian Geograj)hy, 
Roman History. 
Chess. Ariosto. 


Jflcrmwn. 

Evening.- 
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not quite recovered from a fevere cold and 
rheumatifm, attended with a fever. 

Remember that I am always ready to re¬ 
lieve you at the chambers in the Loll Bazar 
and will cheerfully take the labouring osu: 
next month if you pleafe; efpecially, as I 
propofe to fpend the long vacation in a float¬ 
ing houfe, and to leave Calcutta as foon as 
the feflTion is ov.er; but I fhall return dead 
or alive before the zzd of October. 1 am inex- 
preflibly amufed by a Perfian tranflation of an 
old Sanfcrit book, called Siry Bha’gwat, which 
comprizes almoft the whole of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, and contains the life and achievements 
of Crifien ; It is by far the moft entertaining 
book, on account of its novelty and wildnefs, 
that I ever read. 

Farewell, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

William Jones. 


* A house in Calcutta, where the puisne judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature attended by rotation in the 
evening, as justices- of the peace. 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK 
RUSSEL. 

Calcutta, March 10, 17S4. 

You would readily oxcufe my delay in 
anfwering your obliging letter, if you could 
form an idea of the incelFant hurry and con- 
fulion, in which I have been kept ever fmce 
my arrival in Bengal, by ncceflary bulinefs, 
or neceflary formalities, and by the difficulty 
of fettling myfclf to my mind, in a country 
fo different from that which I have left. 1 
am indeed at beft, but a bad correfpondent; 
for I never write by candle-light, and find fo 
much Arabic or I’erfian to read, that all my 
Icifurc in a morning, is hardly fufficient for 
a thoufandth part of the reading that would 
be highly agreeable and ufeful to me; and as 
I purpole to fpend the long vacation up the 
country, I \vi(1i to be a match in converfation 
with the learned natives, whom I may happen 
to meet. 

I rejoice that you are lb near, but lament 
that you arc not nearer, and am not without 
h(;pc, that yon may one da}' be tempted tu 
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vHit Bengal, where I flatter myfelf you will 
give me as much of your company as poffible. 

Many thanks for your kind hints in regard 
to my health. As to me, I do not expert, as 
long as I flay in India, to be free from a bad 
digeftion, the morbus literatorum, for which 
there is hardly any remedy, but abftinence 
from too much food, literary and culinary. 

I rife before the fun, and bathe after a gentle 
ride; my diet is light and fparing, and I go 
early to reft; yet the adivity of my mind is too 
ftrong for my conftitiition, though naturally 
not infirm, and I muft be fatisfied with a 
valetudinarian ftate of health. If you ftiould 
meet with any curiofities on the coaft, either 
in your botanical rambles or in reading, and 
will communicate them to our fociety, lately 
inftituted for enquiring into the hiftory, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, fciences, and 
literature of Afia, we fhall give you our hearty 
thanks. There is an Abyflinian here, who 
knew Mr, Bruce at Gwendcr. I have exa¬ 
mined him, and he confirms Bruce’s account. 
Every day fupplics me with fomething new 
Lijc—V. 11. D 
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in Oriental learning, and if I were ta ftay 
here half a century I fliould be continually 
amufed. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to- 

April 13, ns t. 

* * is- * iif 

I am difcoui'aged from writing to you 
as copioufly as I wifli, by the fear that my 
letter may never reach you. I inclofe how¬ 
ever a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is 
here faid to be the only corred fpecimen of 
Hindu mythology that has appeared ; it is 
certainly new and quite original, except the 
form of the ftanza, wdiich is Milton’s. I 
add the charader of Lord Alhburton, which 
any zeal for his fame prompted me to 
publiih 

^ I.ord Ashburton died oii the Ifith of August 1783. 
His dnuacter, written hy Sir AVilliam Jones, is published 
iii vol, viii. of his wo^ks, page 538. I transcribe from it 
the I;ist paragr.i] )li, as a proof of the gratitude and sensibi¬ 
lity of the writer. 

“ l‘'or some months before his death,, the nursery had 
“ been his chief delight, and gave Irim more plea.sure 
“ than the cabinet could have afl'oi-dod; but this parental 
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•* •*- * ^ * * * 
Had I dreamt that the dialogue would have 
made fuch a ftir, I fhould certainly have taken 
more pains with it. I will never ceafe to 
avow and juftify the dodrine comprifed in 
it. I meant it Merely as an imitation of 
one of Plato’s, where a boy wholly igno¬ 
rant of geometry, is made by a few fimple 
queftions to demonftrate a proportion, and 
I intended to inculcate, that the principles 
of government were fo obvious and intel¬ 
ligible, that a clown might be brought 
to underftand them. As to raifing fedition, 
I as much thought of railing a church. 

" affection, -wiiich had been a source of so much felicity, 
was probably a cause of his fatal illness. He had lost 
“ one son, and expected to lose another, when the author 
“ of this painful tribute to his memory, parted from him, 
“ with tears in his eyes, little hoping to see him agvdn in 
“ a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
“ that his tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten 
“ the paper on which he writes, he reluctantly leaves a 
" subject, which he could not soon have exhausted; and 
“ when he also shall resign his life to the great Giver of 
“ it, he desires no other decoration of his humble grave-. 
“ stone, than this honourable truth: 

“ With none to flatter, none to recommend, 

Dunning approv’d, and mark’d him as a friend,’ 


iJ 2 
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My dialogue contains my fyftem, which 
I have ever avowed, and ever will avow j but 
I perfedlly agree (and no man of found in-* 
telleft can difagree) that fuch a fyftem is 
wholly inapplicable to this country, where 
millions of men are fo wedded to inveterate 
prejudices and habits, that if liberty could be, 
forced upon them by Britain, it would make 
them as miferable as the crueleft defpotifm. 

Pray remember me affedlionately to all my 
friends at the bar, whom I have not time to 
enumerate, and afture ray academical and pro- 
feftlonal friends, that I will write to them all 
when I have leifurc. Farewell, &c. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to Cf I ARLES 
CHAPMAN, Efq. 

Canhms, near AUiporr, April 'J6, 1784. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the 
warmeft thanks in my own name, and in that 
of our inftmt fociety, for the pleafure whicli 
we have received from your interefting ac¬ 
count of Cochin-china, with confiderable ex- 
tradls from wdiich we have been favoured by 
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onr patrons. Our meetings are well attended^ 
and the fociety may really be faid, confider- 
ing the recent time of its eftablilhment, to 
flourifli. 

We have been rather indifpofed, the weather 
being fuch as we had no idea of in England, 
exceflive heat at noon, and an inceffant high 
wind from morning to night; at this moment 
it blows a hurricane, and my ftudy reminds 
me of my cabin at fea. Our way of life how¬ 
ever is quite paftoral in this retired fpot; as 
my prime favourites, among all our pets, are 
two large Engliih llreep, which came with us 
from Spithead, and, having narrowly efcaped 
the knife, are to live as long and as happily 
with us as they can; they follow us for bread, 
and are perfedly domeftic. We are literally 
lulled to deep by Perlian nightingales, and 
ceafe to wonder, that the Bulbul, with a 
thoufand tales^ makes fuch a figure in Oriental 
poetry. Since I am refolved to fit regularly 
in court as long as I am well, not knowing 
how foon I may be forced to remit my atten¬ 
tion to bufinefs, I fiiall not be at liberty to 
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enter my budgerow till near the end of July, 
and muft be again in Calcutta on the 22 d of 
Odlober, fo that my time will be very limit¬ 
ed ; and I fhall wifh if poflible to fee Benares. 
* ^ ^ * 

The principal objedl of his meditated ex- 
curfion was to open fources of information, 
on topics entirely new in the republic of let¬ 
ters. The indifpofition which he mentions, 
not without apprehenfions of its continuance, 
had not altogether left him when he com¬ 
menced his journey, and during the progrefs 
of it returned with a fevcrity, which long 
held the public in anxious fufpenfe, before 
any hopes could be entertained of its favour¬ 
able termination. 

The author of thefe memoirs faw him In 
Augull 1784 , at the houfe of a friend in the 
vicinity of Moorfhedabad, languid, exhauftcd, 
and emaciated, in a ftate of very doubtful 
convalefcence ; but his mind had fuffered 
no deprelTion, and exhibited all its habitual 
fervour. In his converfation he fpoke with 
rapture of the country, of the novel and in- 
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terefling fources opened to his refearches, and 
fcemed to lament his fuffcrings, only as im¬ 
pediments to the profecution of them. From 
Moorfliedabad he proceeded to Jungipore, at 
the diftance of a day’s journey only, and from 
this place continued his correfpondence, which 
deferibes his condition. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES 
CHAPMAN, Efq. 

August 30, 17S4. 

Nothing but a feries of fevere at¬ 
tacks of illnefs could have prevented my re¬ 
plying long ago to your friendly letter. After 
refifting them by temperance and exercife 
for fome time, I was quite overpowered by a 
fever, which has confined me ten weeks to 
my couch, but is now almoft entirely abated, 
though It has left me in a ftate of extreme 
weaknefs. I had a relapfe at Raugamutty, 
which obliged me to ftay three weeks at Af- 
zalbang, where the judgment and attention of 
Dr, Glas, prevented perhaps ferious confe- 
quences. I have fpent two days at this place, 
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and I find myfelf fo much better, that I pro- 
pofe to continue my voyage this evening: 
whether I fliall be able to go farther than 
Patna, (1 long to fee Benares) is very uncer¬ 
tain. This is only the fecond attempt I have 
made to write fince my illnefs j and as I 
hold my pen with fome difficulty, I will fay 
no more than that I am, with great ef- 
teem, &c. 

P. S. I cannot help adding, that your pro- 
pofal of extrading fuch parts of your very 
interefling narrative concerning Cochin-china, 
as you may think proper to depofit among 
the archives of our fociety, is the very thing 
I wifhed, and I really think it will be one of 
our moll valuable tratls *. 

* The extracts alluded to, have not yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches. The voyage which led to that 
narrative, was undertaken on the following occasion: 
Two hlandarins of Cochinchina, had been accidentally 
brought to Calcutta, hi 1778; the Governor-General of 
India, W. Hastings, E.sq,, from motives of humanity and 
policy, furnished the means of their return to their na¬ 
tive country, and Charles Chapman, Esq,, at his own re,, 
quest, was appointed to accompany tliem with a public 
commission, with instructions to establi.sh, if practicable, 
a commercial intercourse between the Company’s settle- 
meiit-s in India and Cochinchina, and to procure such 
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* * ^ * * * ^ 

Blit his thoughts and attention were not 
confined to the perifliable concerns of this 
world only; and what was the fubjedl of his 
meditations in health, was more forcibly im- 
prefTed upon his mind during illnefs. He 
knew the duty of refignation to the will of 
his Maker, and of dependence on the merits 
of a Redeemer; and J find thefe fentiments 
expreffed in a fhort prayer, which he com- 
pofed during his indifpofition in September 
1784 , and which I here infert; 

O thou Beftower of all Good! if it 
“ pleafe thee to continue my cafy talks In 
“ this life, grant me ftreiigth to perforin 
‘‘ them as a faithful fervant; but if thy wif- 
“ dom hath willed to end them by this thy 
vifitation, admit me, not weighing my un- 
“ worthinefs, but through thy mercy declared 
ill Chrift, into thy heavenly manfions, that 
1 may continually advance in happinefs, by 

privileges and advantages for Knglish vessels resorting 
tliilher, as the government of that country miglu be dis¬ 
posed to grant. 
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advancing in true knowledge and awful love 
‘‘ of thee. Thy will be done !” 

I quote with particular fatisfadtion, thiy 
fiiort but dccifive teftimony of the religious 
principles of Sir William Jones. Among 
many additional proofs, which might be given 
of them, is the following fhort prayer, com- 
pofed on waking, July 27, 1783, at fea, alio 
copied from his own writing ; 

** Gracioufly accept our thanks, thou Giva' 
of all Good, for having preferved us an- 
other night, and bellowed on us another 
day. O, grant that on this day, we may 
“ meditate on thy law with joyful veneration, 
“ and keep it in all our adions, with firm 
obedience.” 

Minute circumftances frequently tend to 
mark and develop charadler. As a farther 
inllance of this obfervation, however trifling 
it may appear, the application by Sir William 
Jones to himfelf, of two lines of Milton in 
his own writing under a card with his printed 
name, in addition to more fubftantial proofs, 
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may be quoted in evidence of his habitual 
frame of mind: 

Not wand'ritig poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call’d him to a land unknown. 

On another fcrap of paper, the following 
lines appear; they were written by him in 
India, but at what period is not known, nor 
indeed of any confequence: 

Sir EnwauD ('oke, 

Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer,—the rest on nature fix: 

RATHER, 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven, 

If we fometiines fuffer the humiliation, of 
feeing great talents and extenfive erudition 
proftituted to infidelity, and employed in pro¬ 
pagating mifery by endeavouring to fubvert 
the bafis of our temporal and eternal welfare, 
we cannot but feci a more than common gra¬ 
tification, at the falutary union of true genius 
and piety. Learning, that wantons in irre- 
ligion, may, like the Sirius of Homer, flalh 
its ftrong light upon us; but though brilliant, 
it is baneful, and while it dazzdes, makes us 
tremble for our fafety. Science therefore, 



without piety, whatever admiration it may 
excite, will'never be entitled to an equal de¬ 
gree of refpe£t and efteem, with the humble 
knowledge, which makes us wife unto Sal¬ 
vation. The belief of Sir William Jones in 
Revelation, is openly and dillintlly declared 
in his works; but the unollentatious effufions 
of fequeftered adoration, whilfl; they prove 
the fincerity of his convidtion, give an ad¬ 
ditional weight to his avowed opinions. More 
might be added on this fubjedl, but it wdll be 
communicated in another place. 

His next ftage was Bhagilpoor, the refid- 
cnce of^fhe friend, to whom the preceding 
letters were addreffed, and here he was long 
detained by illnefs and debility. The vigour 
of his mind however hill continued unim- 
parued, and except during the fevere pa- 
roxvfms of - diforder, his refcarches for in- 
formation w^cre never fufpended, nor would he 
fuffer hirnfelf to be debarred from any inter- 
courfe by v^bicb tliey could be promoted. It 
Mxas at this place, during the hours of conva- 
lefcence when he was confined to his couch. 
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thit he applied himfelf to the fttidy of bo¬ 
tany ; a fcience for which he had early enter¬ 
tained a great partiality, and wliich he pro¬ 
nounces the moft lovely and fafeinatino- branch 
of natural knowledge. With the v^airks of 
Linnaeus before him, he procured the plants 
of the country to be brought to him, and 
comparing the produdions of nature, with 
thedeferiptions and arrangements of theSwed- 
ilh philofopher, he beguiled the hours of 
languor and difeafe, and laid the folid found¬ 
ation of that botanical knowledge, which he 
ever afterwards cultivated with incrcafmg ar¬ 
dour and delight. 

From Bhagilpoor lie purfued his journey 
to Patna, where he was again attacked with a 
fevere indifpofulon. ft did not however pre¬ 
vent him from proceeding by land to Guyah, 
famous as the birth-place of Boudh, the author 
of a fyflem of philolophy which labours un¬ 
der the imputation of atheifm ; but more fa¬ 
mous for the annual refort of Hindu pilgrims 
from all parts of India, who repair to the 
holy city for the juirpofe of making preferihed 
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oblations to their deceafed anceftors, and of 
obtaining abfolution from all their fins. 

I’he city of Benares was his next ftage, 
and the limits of his excurfion. He had 
here an opportunity of feeing the profefibrs 
of the Hindu religion, at the moft celebrated 
and ancient univerfity of India, and had only 
to regret, that his knowledge of their language 
■was infufficient to enable him to converfe 
with them without the afliftance of an in¬ 
terpreter. After a fhort refidence, which his 
fenfe of duty would not allow him to protradt 
unnecefiarily, he returned by the Ganges to 
Bhagilpoor*',- where, as he obferves, he had 

* From .1 note written by Sir William Jones, on 
Major Rennel’s account of Butan and Tibet, I extract 
the following passage. It is endorsed, as having been 
intended for the Researches of the Asiatic Society, but 
is not published in tliem. 

“ Just after sun-set, on the oth of October 1784<, I 
“ had a distinct view from Bhagilpoor of Chumalury 
“ peak, and the adjoining mountains of Tjbrt, which. 
“ are very clearly seen from Penuia, and were peri'ectly 
“ recollected by a learned member of our society, one of 
“ the latest travellers to that interesting country, who had 
“ obligingly communicated to me a correct note of the 
“ bearings and courses observed in his journey from 
“ Rengpur to Tassirnddat, and thence through Parade 
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already found fo much health, pleafure, and 
inftruftion for two months. 

In his journey from this place to Calcutta, 
he vifited Gour, once the rehdence of the 
fovereigns of Bengal. This place ftill ex¬ 
hibits archite£lural remains of royal mag- 

“ gong to Chumaha'i/. The peak bore very nearly due 
“ north to the room, from which it was seen, in the 
“ house of Mr. Chapman; and from the most accurate 
“ calculations that I could make, the horizontal distance 
“ at which it was distinctly visible, must be at least 244 
“ Bi'itish unites; there was a strong glare from the setting 
“ sun on the snows of its more western side, and it might 
“ assuredly have been discerned at a much greater di- 
stance. By an observation of Mr. Davis, at Rengpur, 
“ and another at Tassisuddea, the difference of latitude 
“ between the place last mentioned and ]3hagilpoor, is 
“ 163 gcogruphiciil, or 168 and a fraction, British miles: 
“ now although the road from Biixadewar in Butan, the 
“ latitude of which was found to be 20'’ 53', consisted of 
rough mountains and deep valleys, yet the way between 
“ Paradgong and Cbumalury, especially from Chesa- 
“ camba, the frontier of Tibet, was very level; and tlie 
accuracy of our travellers gives us reason to believe, 
“ that their compiiU'd miles from Tassisudden were but 
” little above the standard; so that having measured the 
“ northern sides of the two tnangles, formed by their 
“ courses WNAV. and NNW. we could not be far from 
“ the truth.” 

“ The mountains of Cbumalury, are the second or third 
“ ridge described in the Memoir. The Major justly con- 
“ .ciders the mountains of liimola, for so they are named 
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nificence, which the. traveller is obliged to 
explore at foine perfonal rilk amidft forefts, 
the exclufive haunts of wild hearts ; for nature 
has here refumed her dominion, and triumphs 
over the fliort-llvcd pride of man. In a 
letter to a friend written after his arrival in 
Calcutta, he has briefly deferibed fome parts 
of his journey. “ The Mahanada was beau- 
**■ tiful, and the baitks of fome rivers in the 
“ Sunderbunds were magnificent; we pafTcd 
within two yards of a fine tiger, who gazed 
on us with indifference; but we took care 
“ for feveral veafons to avoid the narrow 
partes at night. As wc approached Cal- 
“ cutta, wc perceived the difference of climate, 
“ and thought of Bhagilpoor with plcafure 
“ and resrret. 

O 

‘‘ 1 find Calcutta greatly changed ; the lofs 

“ by the n-.iiives from ,i wnrJ signifying s)iou', as equal in 
“ elevation to any in the olii heini'^plicrc; and an ohser- 
“ vation of Mr. SiiKndrr.i at Permua, -.idded to a remark 
“ of Mr. Smith on tire ajipc-arance of Chiitnalunj from 
“ Marotii', gives abmid.mi reason to tlihik, that we saw 
“ from lihagdp'j<;7\ the highest in.oi'ntains in the Worl.J. 
“ witltout excepting the 
* C.'liarJe-.. C'aapmail, Esq. 
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“ of Mr, Haftlngs and Shore*, I. feel very 
“ fenfibly, and cannot but fear that the plea- 
“ fure, which I derive from other friendfhips 
“ formed in India, will be followed by the 
“ pain of lofing my friends next feafon. 

This was a great evil at the univerfity, 
“ and abates not a little the happiness I ex- 
“ pedfed in this country. 

“ Will you have the goodnefs to alk 
“ Mahefa pundit, whether the univerfity of 
“ Tyrhoot is ftill fupported, and confers 
“ degrees in Hindu law ? One of our pundits 
is dead, and we have thoughts of requefling 
“ recommendations from the univerfities of 
“ HInduftan, particularly from Benares, and 
“ Tyrhoot, if it exifts; fo that the new pun- 
“ dit may be univerfally approved, and the 
“ Hindus may be convinced, that we decide 
“ on their law from the beft information vjq 
“ can procuref.” 

* Warren Hastings, Esq. and Mr. Shore embarked in 
February 1785, for England. 

f The pundits are the expounders of the Hindu law j 
in which capacity, two constantly attended the supreme 
court of judicature, at Fortwilliam, 
iijc~Y. rr, K 
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‘‘ I am juft returned,” (thus he writes to 
another correfpondent, Dr. P. Rufl'cl, March 2, 
1785,) “as it were from the brink of an- 
“ other world, having been abfent near feven 
months, and reduced to a fkelcton by fevers 
of every denomination, with an obllinate 
“ bilious flux at their heels. My health is 
“ tolerably reftored by a long ramble through 
“ South Pehar, and the diftridt of Penares, of 
“ which if I were to write an account, I mull 
“ fill a volume.” 

They who have perufed the defeription of 
Joanna, by Sir William Jones, will regret that 
this volume was never written.* The objedts 
prefented to his infpcdliou during his journey, 
afforded ample fcope for his obfervation, 
frhich was ecjually qualified to explore the 
beauties of nature, the works of art, the dif- 
criminations of charadter, and the produdlions 
of learning and fclencc. Many of the re¬ 
marks and refledtions which he made in this 
tour, arc transfufed through his various com- 
pofitions, two of which w'crc achially wu'itten, 
during the courfc of his journey. 



The elegant little tale in verfe, under the 
title of T/ie ILnchanted Fruity or Hindu fFife^ 
was cornpofed during his refidence in Beyhar, 
and affords a proof of the fuccefs of his en¬ 
quiries, as well as of his Ikill in the happy 
application of the intelligence obtained by 
them. 

The other produ£tion was a Treatifc on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, which he 
afterwards revifed, and prefented to the lo- 
ciety. The defign of this effay was to point 
out a refemblaace, too llrong to have been 
accidental, between the popular worfiiip of 
the old Greeks and Italians, and that of the 
Hindus, and between thcT ftrange religion 
and that of Egypt, China, Perfia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, and even remoter na¬ 
tions. The proof of fuch refemblance, if 
fatisfadtorily ellablifhed, would, as he remarks, 
authorize an inference of a general union and 
affinity between the moft diflinguiflred in¬ 
habitants of the primitive world, at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 



viate, from the rational adoration of the only* 
true God. 

To this journey, under Providence, he 
was in all probability indebted for the pre- 
fervation of hi® life, which without it might 
have fallen a facrifice to the accumulation of 
difeafe : after his arrival in Calcutta, his health 
was alinoft completely reltored. 

He now refumed his funcflions in the fu- 
preme court of judicature, and renewed the 
meetings of the focicty, which had been in¬ 
terrupted by his abfence. In his fecond an- 
niverfary difeourfe, w’hich w^as delivered in 
February 1785, *hc notices with pleafure and 
furprize the fuccefsful progrefs of the inftitu- 
tion, and the variety of fubjedls which had 
been difeuffed by the members of it: and as 
in his f rft addrefs, he had confined hiinfelf 
to the exhibition of a diftant profpedl only 
of the vaft career on which the fociety was 
entering ; in the fecond, he delineates a flight 
but mafterly fketch of the various difeoveries 
iu hiftory, fcience, and art, which might juftly 
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1>2 expeGccl to refult from its refearclies Into 
the literature of Afia. He mentions his fa- 
tisfaftion at having had an opportunity of 
vifiting two ancient feats of Hindu religion 
and literature, and notices the impediments 
oppofed by illiiefs to the profecution of his 
propofed enquiries, and the necefiity of leaving 
them, as Aineas is feigned to have left the 
fliades, when his guide made him recoiled!; 
tie fwijl fiight of irrevocable time, with a 
curiofity railed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to be deferibed. 

I now return to the correfpondence of Sir 
William Jones, which in this year, confifts 
of few letters, and thofe chiefly addrelTed to 
■*^John Maepherfon, Efq. who, in February 
1785, fucceeded to the ftaition of Governor- 
General of India, on the departure of Mr. 
Halfings. If, in thefe letters, Sir William 
adverts to topics not familiar to his readers, 
they arc fuch as naturally arife out of his fi- 
tuation and connedtions. Removed at a dif- 
tance of a quarter of the circumference of the 
* The present Sir John Maepherson, Bart, 
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globe from the fcene of politics, in which he 
had taken a deep Intercft, his attention is 
transferred to new objects and new duties. 
The fentimcnts which flow from his pen, in 
the confidential intercourfe of friendfliip, dif- 
play his mind more clearly than any narra¬ 
tive ; and they arc often fuch as could not be 
omitted without injury to his charadler. 
Some palTages in the letters, which, as Icfs 
generally interefling, could be fiipprelTed 
without this effedl, have not been U'anferibed. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHER- 
SON, Efq. 

March 12, \ 

I always thought before I left Eng¬ 
land, that a regard for the public good re¬ 
quired the moft cordial union between the 
executive and judicial pow'ers in. this country; 
and I lamented the mlfchief occafioned by 
former dlviiions. Since I have no view of 
happinefs on this fide of the grave, but in a 
faithful difeharge of my duty, I flLall fpare no 
pains to preferve ti;at cordiality which fuh- 



fifls, I trufl, and v/ill iuMift, between the go- 
vernment and the judges. 

l.ord Bacon, if I remember right, advifes 
every ftatefman to relieve his mind from the 
fatigues of bufinefs by a poem, or a profpeft, 
or any thing that raifes agreeable images ; now 
as your own gardens afford you the fineft 
profpcdls, and I fhould only offer you a view 
of paddy fields*', I fend you for your amufe- 
ment, what has arnufed me in the compoftion, 
a poem i on the old philofophy and religion 
of this country, and you may depend on its 
orthodoxy. The time approaches when I 
mu ft leave thefe recreations, and return to my 
defk in court, where how'ever a knowledge of 
the Hindu manners and prejudices may not 
be ufelefs. 

Sir William Jones to J, Maepherjon^ Efq. 

17, nSJ. 

r have fo many things, my dear 
Sir, to thank you for, that I foarce know where 

* Rice liclil.':. 

1 'L’lie Fruit t 

VC.;. :.iii. p. ‘c'U. 


ur, FFnclu Wife. Works, 
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to begin. To follow the order of time, I 
muft in the firft place give you my hearty 
thanks for your kind and pleafing letter of laft: 
week, which fhews that your mind can grafp 
the whole field of literature and criticifm, as 
well as that of politics, and that in the man¬ 
ner of ancient rulers in Afia, particularly Ci¬ 
cero, the governor of Cilicia, you unite the 
charader of tlie ftatefman and the fcholar. 
Next for the news, •which has on the whole 
given me pleafure, and in particular, what 
both pleafes and furprifes me, that I-ord Cam¬ 
den has accepted the poll of prefident of the 
council. You know the opinion which I 
early formed of Pitt; and, that opinion will 
be railed fi.il| higher, if he has fhewn himfelf 
(not merely indifferent, but) anxious that the 
reins of this government may long continue 
in the hands which now hold them, and 
which, though mortals, as Addifon fays, can¬ 
not command fuccefs, will certainly delerve 
it. .1 anxioufly wiili, for the fake of the pub¬ 
lic, that not only the operations of the law, 
but the cordial affept of thofe on whom it 
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depends, have already fecured your feat, a$ 
long as it may be conliftent with your hap- 
pinefs to fill it.— 

¥f! * ^ * 

I will not fail to talk with Mr. Chambers 
on the college, and beg you to affure yourfelf, 
that 1 (hall ever be happy in my fphere to 
give my humble alfiftance whenever you may 
require it. 

Sir William Jones to J. Macphcrfon, Efq. 

May 22, 1785. 

It was my intention to prefent 
to you In the author’s name, the books which 
I now fend. The poet Zainudeen was re¬ 
commended to me foon after I came to India, 
as a worthy ingenious old man. 1 inclofe 
his verfes to you, with a hafty tranflation* 

* This translation, as a specimen of the taste and adu¬ 
latory style of modern Persian poets, is inserted for the 
reader’s entertainment. 

JVIacpherson exalted as the sky, prosperous in thy uui- 
dertakings, who like the sun receivest even atoms in thy 
beams! Thou art the just one of this age; and in thy 
j!ame, that of Nushirovan revives. M^ith the aid of 
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on the back of the paper, of the bed couplets. 
The fmaller volume contains part of the epic 

Jesus (blessed be his name!) the governruont acquires its 
stability from thy muid. I have composed a poem in 
words of truth, beginning with a panegyric on the com¬ 
pany. It contains a recital of the wars of the A’.’tg’/tsV), 
described with an animated pen. By the command of 
Jiastings, entitled to reverence, I began a book on the 
victory of BcDarcS; but before the completion of my task, 
that honourable man returned to his country. In thy 
government has tny work been completed, and with thy 
name have I adorned its opening, in hope that thou wilt 
send me fresh materials, to decorate with golden verses 
the cheeks of my book, If I compose a Shahnameh, on 
the glorious nante of the King of England, the book will 
fly over Iran and 'I’uran, and the deeds of thy nation will 
blaze like the sun if I sing the achievements of the Eng¬ 
lish, the name of Parveiz will be no mtn-e mentioned. If 
I open a chapter of their conquests, Afrasiab will tremble 
under the earth; the rapid motion of my dark reed will 
make Rustem halt and droop, Hear my strains with dis¬ 
cernment, and my pe^t shall soar with the wings of a 
falcon. Favour me, as Sultan Mahuioud shewed kind¬ 
ness to Ferdosi, that wo may be a pair of tuneful nightin¬ 
gales. 

The actions of all nations are commemorated, let those 
of the English be celebrated under thy auspices. May 
dry orders be resistless as the sea; the head of the con- 
siimucious be in thy power, and the seal of government 
bear ti»y name! 


On the names inentioiicd in this tr.at)slatio;j, it may be 
snfhcieiit to observe that Ferdosi is the Hoiiicr of Persia, 
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poem, which is written with enthufiafm; and 
the other volume is filled with odes and ele¬ 
gies, all in the old man’s writing. He is 
married to immortal ’verfe^ and his higheft am¬ 
bition is to be an atom in one of your funbeams. 

Sir William foncs to f. Macphcrfon, Efq, 

May, 1785, 

The ornament of the faith (for 
that is the bard’s name) Zainudeen will wait 
upon you on Wednefday ; his ftyle of com¬ 
pliments is moderate in comparifon of moft 
Oriental compolitions j other poets of this 
country would have entreated you not to nde 
on horfeback, left you fliould caufe an earth¬ 
quake in India when you mounted. This 
was adtually hud to a prince at Delhi, who 
pleahintly bade the poet comfort himfelf, and 
aftlired him, that he would ever after go in a 
palanquin. 

who composed an heroic poem under the title of Shah- 
nameh; that the name of Nushirovan, is proverbial for 
justice; that Iran and Turan are Persia and Tartary;, and 
that the ot.lu‘r persons introduced were .kintrs or Jieroe.s 
ot those countricj. 
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Sir William yones to y. Macpherfon, Efq. 

MctT/ 26, 1785, 
The regulation which you made 
concerning the Madrifla * is fo falutary, that 
few things would grieve me more than to fee 
it fruftrated. Your predeccflbr has often men¬ 
tioned to me, the high opinion which he had 
fornred of the redtor, but (1 know not for 
what reafon) he is very unpopular. Perhaps 
it is only fadiion, too counnon in moll col- 

* The passages in these letters relating to the Madrissa 
or college, as an establishment of national importance, 
merits a more particular explanation. Mr. Hastings, 
vhilst he lu;ld the office of governor-general, with a view 
to promote the knowledge of Mohammedan law, as essen¬ 
tial to the duo administration of justice to the natives of 
India, had established a college at Calcutta, in which na¬ 
tive students were admitted and tauglit at the public ex- 
pence. This institution was dictated by a wise policy; it 
was calculated to conciliate the affections of the Mussul¬ 
mans, and to ensure a sitccession of men properly qualified 
by education to expound the law of the Koran, and to 
fill the important offices of magistrates in the courts of 
justice. The president of this college had bqen selected 
with every attention to his character and ability; but 
some representations having been made to his disad-, 
v.mtage, the succeeding governor-general, J, Maepherson, 
Ksq. consulted Sir William Jones, on the regulations 
proper to bo established for promoting the laudable oIik 
icets of the institution, and controlling its conduct, 
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leges at our univerftties, of the ftudents agalnll 
the head. 

It is a remark of Johnfon’s*, that as fpl- 
ders would make fdk, if they could agree 
together, fo men of letters would be ufeful to 
the public, if they were not perpetually at 
variance. Befides my approbation as a good 
citizen of your regulations, I have a particular 
iatereft: in the conduft of Mujduddeen, who 
is Maulavyf of the court, and as fuch ought 
to be omni exceptione major. 1 believe from 
my converfation with him, that he is not a 
man of deep learning; but his manners are 
not unpleafmg. The propofal which you 
make, cannot but produce good effects; but I 
hardly know any member of our fociety 
who anlwers your defcrlption for a xiijitor 
under your direBhns, except Mr. Chambers, 
and his report might be depended on* I 
will, if you pleafe, propofe it on Thurfday. 
The ftudents brought a complaint before me 
laft term, which I difmlfted as not being with- 

* Originally Reaumur’s. 

+ Expounder of the Mohamine.Ian latr. 
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ia my cognizance, that their allowances were 
taken by the head, who leht them without 
fubliftence; but whether this be true or falfe, 
it will not be amils for the Maulavy to know, 
that he is fubje£l to vifitation from time 
to time. 

If the befl intentions can enfurc fafety, 
you have nothing to apprehend ; but, alas 
my friend, if you can be fafe only in fixed 
unanimous opinions of ^ftatute law, you can 
feldom, I fear, a( 3 ; with perfcdl confidence. 
Such is the imperfedion of human language, 
that few written laws arc free from ambi¬ 
guity; and it rarely happens that many minds 
are united in the fame interpretation of them. 

A ftatefman told Lord Coke, that he meant 
to confult him on a point of law. If it be 
“ common law,” faid Coke, “ I fhould be 
“ afhamed if 1 could not give you a ready 
‘‘ anfwer; but if it be ftatute-law, I fhould 
“ be equally afhamed if I anfwered you im- 
“ mediately.” 

I will here only fet clown a few rules of 
interpretation which the wifdora of ages has 



efta}3llihed, where tlie leafe of the words is at 
all ambiguous, 

1. The intention of the writer muft be 
fought, and prevail over the literal fenfe of 
tenns ; bn.t penal laws nriift be flridtly ex¬ 
pounded againft offenders, and liberally againfl 
the offence. 

2. All claufcs, preceding or fubfequent, 
muff be taken together to explain any one 
doubtful claufc, 

3. When a cafe is expreffed to remove 
any doubt, whether it was included or not, 
the extent of the claufe, with regard to cafes 
not fo expreffed, is by no means reflralncd. 

4. The concluhon of a phrafe is not con¬ 
fined to the words immediately preceding, but 
ufually extended to the whole antecedent 
phrafe. 

Thefe are copious maxims, and, with half 
a dozen more, are the ftars by which we 
fteer in the conflruftion of all public and 
private writings. 
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Sir William Jones to J. Macpherfon, Efq, 

Court House, July^ 

Wc have juft convldled a low Hin¬ 
du of a foul confpiracy, which would have 
ended in perjury, and (as his own law-giver 
fays) in every caufe of damnation. If richer 
men were of the plot, I hope our court will 
efcape the reproach of the fatirift, that “ laws 
refemble cobwebs, which catch flies and let 
the wafps break through.*’ 

Sir William Jones to J. Maepherfon, Efq, 

August U, 1785. 

I give you my hearty thanks, 
my dear Sir, for the hiftory of the Roman 
Republic, which I read with particular plea- 
fure. 

Looking over my fhelves the other day, I 
laid my hand on the annexed little book 
aferibed to Sir Walter Raleigh; it is, like 
moft pofthumous works, incorretft, but con¬ 
tains, with fome rubbifli, a number of wife 
aphorifms and pertinent examples; it is rather 
the common-place book of fome ftatefman, 
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than a well digefted treatife, but it has amufed 
me on a fecond reading, and I hope it will 
amufe a few of your leifure moments. 

* Mf * 

The fociety of Sir William Jones was too 
attradfive, to allow him to employ his leifure 
hours in thofe ftudies, which he fo eagerly 
defired to cultivate, and although no man 
was more happy in the converfation of his 
friends, he foon found that the unreftrained 
enjoyment of this gratification was incom¬ 
patible with his attention to literary purfuits. 
He determined therefore to feek fome retire¬ 
ment, at no great diftance from Calcutta, 
where he might have the benefit of air and 
exercife, and profecute his ftudies without 
interruption, during the vacations of the fu- 
preme court. For this purpofe, he made 
choice of a refidence at Crifhnagur, which 
had a particular attradfion for him, from its 
vicinity to a Hindu college, and from this 
fpot he writes to his friends. 


Life—V. II. 


F 
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Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick RuJJeL 

Sept. 8, 1785. 

Your two kind letters found me 
overwhelmed with the bufmefs of a fevere 
feffions and term, which lafted two months, 
and fatigued me fo much, that 1 was forced 
to haften from Calcutta as fall as winds and oars 
could carry me. I am now at the ancient uni- 
verfity of Nadeya, where I hope to learn the 
rudiments of that venerable and interefting 
language which was once vernacular in all 
India, and in both the peninfulas with their 
iflands. Your purfuits muft be delightful, 
and I fhall be impatient to fee the fruit of 
your learned labours. Our fociety goes on 
flowly; and hot-bed fruits are not fo good to 

my tafte as thofe which ripen naturally. 

^ ^ ^ 

Dr. Koenig’s lofs will be feverely felt; he 
was a valuable man, with as much fimplicity 
as nature herfelf, whofe works he ftudied. 
Do you know when his books are to be dif- 
pofed of? I fhould wifh to purchafe his 
Linnaeus. 
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Sir William Jones to Charles Chapman, Efq. 

Seyt, 28, 1785. 

I am proceeding flowly, but 
furely, in this retired place, in the Iludy of 
Sanferit; for I can no longer bear to be at 
the .mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hin¬ 
du law as they pleafe, and make it at reafon- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made, I annex the form adopted by us for 
the oaths of MulTulmans; you will in your 
diferetion adopt or reject it, and if you can 
collect from Mahefa pundit, who feemed a 
worthy honeft man, how Hindu witnefles 
ought to be examined, and whether the Bra- 
mins can give abfolution (I think they call it 
pryarchitt) for perjury, and in what cafe, you 
will greatly oblige me, and contribute to the 
advancement of jufticc. 

* 

The conclufion of this letter expreffes a 
fentiment, which, as a judge in Bengal, and 
friend of human nature, he always confidered 
an objedt of the firfl; importance. 

The period of his refidence at his country 
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cottage, was neceflarily limited by the duty 
of attending the fupreme court: on his return 
to Calcutta, in 0 ( 3 :ober, he writes to John 
Macpherfon, Elq. “ Lady Jones, and myfelf, 
“ received much benefit from the dry foil and 
“ pure air of Crilhnagur; how long my health 
“ will continue in this town, with conftant 
“ attendance in court every morning, and the 
“ Irkfome bufinefs of jullice of peace in the 
“ afternoon, I cannot forcfee. If temperance 
“ and compofure of mind wall avail, I fhall 
“ be well; but I would rather be a valetudi- 
“ narian, all my life, than leave unexplored 
“ the Sanfcrit mine which 1 have juft opened. 

“ I have brought with me the father of 
“ the univerfity of Nadya, who, though not 
“ a Brahmin, has taught grammar and ethics 
“ to the moft learned Brahmins, and has no 
“ prieftly pride, with which his pupils in 
“ genctal abound.” 

In the year 1785, a periodical work was 
undertaken at Calcutta, under the title of the 
Afiatlck Mifcellany, which has been ignorant¬ 
ly afcribed to the Afiatick Society, with whofe 
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refearches it had no connexion. The title of 
the work indicates the nature of its contents, 
which confifted chiefly of extracts from books 
publiflied in Europe, relating to India, of 
tranflations from Oriental Authors, and of 
poems .and eflays. The editor was occafion- 
ally affifled by the literary talents of gentle¬ 
men in India, and we find in the two firfl; 
volumes, which were publifircd in the years 
1785 and 86, the following compofitions of 
Sir William Jones, who never neglected any 
opportunity of contributing to the advance¬ 
ment of Oriental literature: the tale of the 
Enchanted Fruit, which has already been 
mentioned, fix hymns * addreflfed to as many 
Hindu deities, a literal tranflation of twenty 

* In his hymn to Surya, or the Sun, Sir William Jones 
alludes to himself in the following beautiful lines; 

And, if they ask what mortal pours the strain ? 

Say (for thou .soc.st earth, air, and mahi), 
iSvty, “ From the bosom of yon silver isle. 

Where skies more softly smile, 

He cainc; atid lisping our celestial tongue, 

I'hough not from Brahma sprung, 

Draws orient knowledge, from its fountains pure, 
Tlirough caves obstructed long, and paths too long 
obscure.” 
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tales and fables of Nizami, exprefsly intended 
to affift the ftudents of the Perfian language, 
befides other fmaller pieces, from which 1 
quote with pleafure, the following beautiful 
tetraftick, which is a literal tranllation from 
the Perfian; 

On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around tliee smil’d: 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 

Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep. 

The hymns, which are original compo- 
fitions, are defcriptive of the Hindu deities, 
to whom they were addrefled, and a fliort 
IntroduSory explanation accompanies each. 
The mythological allufions and Sanfcrit 
names, with which they abound, are not 
fufficiently familiar to the Englilh reader, 
to enable him to derive that pleafure from 
them, which thofc who are acquainted with 
the manners and mythology of the Hindus 
feel in the perufal of thefe hymns; but 
whilft they mark the tafte and genius of the 
author, they fupply a fund of information, 
equally novel and curious. We contemplate 
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with delight and furprife the admirer of the 
Grecian bards, and the pupil of the Grecian 
fages, led by his enthufiafm from the banks 
of the Ilyflus to the ftreams of the Ganges, 
celebrating, in ftrains not unworthy of Pindar, 
the fabulous divinities of India, and exploring 
the fources of the Egyptian and Perfian theo¬ 
logy, and of the tenets of the Ionic and Italic 
fchools of philofophy. Thefe compofitions 
Were the elegant amufements of hours of 
leifure and relaxation, which he never fuffer- 
ed to interfere with his public duties. They 
prove the verfatility of thofe intelledual 
powers, which could immediately turn from 
the inveftigation of legal caufes or the folution 
of abftrufe mathematical problems, to explain 
and adorn the mythological fidtions of the 
Hindus, in odes which the Bramins would 
have approved and admired. The variety of 
meafures adopted in the compofition of thefe 
hymns is remarkable; each of the nine* has 
a different form of verfification, and if they 
are not all equally harmonious, they are all 
* He wrote three more hymns afterwards. 
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regular. The opening and conclufion of the 
Hymn to Narayon are very fublime. 

On the fecond of February 1786, Sir 
William Jones delivered to the fociety his 
third annual difcourfe, in which he propofed 
to fill up the outlines delineated in his two 
former addreffes, and promifcd, if the hate of 
his health fhould permit him to continue 
long enough in India, to prepare for the an¬ 
nual meetings of the fociety, a feries of fhort 
differtations unconnedled in their titles, but 
all leading to one common point of no fmall 
importance, in the purfuit of interefting 
truths. He exhibits, in this difcourfe, a proof 
of the fuccefsful application of his time to 
the ftudy of Sanfcrlt, and fpeaks with in- 
creafed confidence of the rcfult of his new 
attainments. The conclufion exprefles his 
regret, at the departure for Europe of the 
very ingenious member who firft opened the 
mine of Sanferit literature, an honourable 
tribute to the merit of Mr. Charles Wilkins. 

Sir William had long propofed making an 
excurfion to Chatigan, the eaftern limits of 
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the Britifli dominions in Bengal. Exclufive- 
ly of his anxiety to acquire, from local ob- 
lervation, a knowledge of the ftate of the 
country, and of the manners and charadlers 
of the natives, a prudent attention to the 
re-eftablilhment of his health, which had 
fuffered from an unremitted application to 
his public duties as judge and magiftrate, as 
well as a regard for that of Lady Jones, now 
rendered the journey expedient. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1786, after the recefs of the courts 
he had an opportunity of executing his plan, 
and repaired to x-batigan by fea, in February. 

A Ihort time before his departure, a dif- 
cuflion had taken place between the judges 
of the fupreme court of judicature, and the 
executive government of Bengal, refpedting 
a refolution adopted by the latter, altering 
the mode in which the falaries of the judges 
had been paid. They remonlfrated againft 
the refolution, and the letter written by Sir 
William Jones to Sir J. Macpherfon on the 
occafion, is fo llrongly charafteriftic of that 
independent fpirit which he always poflefled, 
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that on this account it merits infertion. The 
remainder of his correfpondence of this year, 
as far as it is proper to lay it before the pub¬ 
lic, follows in the order of its dates. 

Sir William Jones to J. Maepherfon, Bart. 

PheenixtSloop, Feb. 5, 1186. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Had I known where Captain 
Light * lived in Calcutta, I would not have 
troubled you with the annexed letter, but I 
muft requeft you to forward it to him. It is 
an anfwer to an excellent letter from him, 
which I received near a twelvemonth ago. J 
anxioufly hope he has completed (what no 
other European could begin) a verfion of the 
Siamefe code. 

My voyage to the eaftern coaft will, I truft, 
be Very pleafant, and I hope we fliall make 
our part' good againft the fcoundrel Peguers ; 
though if we defery a fleet of boats, I believe 
it will be wifer to retreat on the wings of the 

* Captain Light was appointed superintendant of a new 
settlement at Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island. He 
was tlioroughly conversant in the Malay dialect. 



Phoenix; for I am not poet enough to believe, 
that another will rife from her afhes. 

I lament that our refpedive engagements 
have prevented our meeting often, fince the 
end of the rains; but fix or feven hours in the 
morning, and two or three in the evening, 
fpent in unremitted labour for the laft three 
months, fatigued me fo much that I had no 
leifure for fcclety, fcarcely any for natural re- 
pofe. My laft a£t was to fign our letter to 
your board on the fubjedt of our falarics, and 
I would have called upon you to expoftulate 
amicably on the meafure you had purfued, if 
I had not wifhed to fpare you the pain of de¬ 
fending indefenfible fteps, and the difficulty of 
finding reafons to fupport the moft unreafon- 
able condud. Many paffages in the letter 
were foftened by my brethren, for I, who 
have long been habituated to ancient fimpli- 
city, am ever inclined both to write and fpeak 
as I think and feel; and I fhould, certainly 
have afked, if we had converfed on this 
matter, whether diftreffing and pinching the 
judges, and making them contemptible in the 
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eyes of the natives, and of their own fervants, 
was, as you expreffed yourfelf laft fummer, 
aflifting them with heart and hand; or 
whether forming refolutions, as the fub-trea- 
fui'er wrote me word three weeks ago con¬ 
cerning them, of which they were the laft 
men in the fettlement to hear, was intended 
as a return for that perfetl cordiality, as far 
as honefty permitted, which 1 had aflured 
you and Mr. Stables, to be one of the golden 
rules which I had early refolvcd to purfue in 
my judicial character. 

In a word, the meafure is fo totally in- 
defenfible, that it would have given me as 
much pain as yourfelf, to have difcufled it. 
I have marked the progrefs of this bufinefs 
from tlife morning, when I received Mr. 
M.’s note; and ] am well perfuaded, that the 
invafion of our property, was not an idea 
conceived or approved by you, but forced on 
you by fome financier, who was himfelf de¬ 
luded by a conceit of impartiality, not con- 
fidcring that the cafes were by no means 
parallel ;■ under this perfuafion, I beg you to 



believe, that the meafure has not yet made 
any change in the fincere efteera, with which 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble fervant, 

William Jones. 

Sir William yones to Thomas Caldicott, Efq. 

Chatigan, Feb. 21, 17SC. 

I have been fo loaded with bufi- 
nefs, that I deferred writing to you, till it was 
too late to write much, and when the term 
ended, was obliged, for the fake of my wife’s 
health and my own, to fpend a few weeks in 
this Indian Montpelier, where the hillocks are 
covered with pepper vines, and fparkle with 
blolFoms of the coffee tree j but the defeription 
of the place would fill a volume, and I can 
only write a fhort letter to fay, fi vales, bene 
eft; valeo. 

Sir William yones to George llardynge, Efq. 

Feb. 22, 1786 . 

A word to you, no! though you have more 
of wifdom (et verbum fapienti, &c.) than I 
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have, or wifli to have of popularity, yet I 
would not fend you one word, but millions 
and trillions of words, if I were not obliged 
to referve them for converfation. The im- 
meafureable field, that lies before me in the 
ftudy of Sanfcrit and of Hindu jurifpru- 
dence (the Arabic laws are familiar to me) 
compels me for the prefent, to fufpend my in¬ 
tention of correfponding regularly with thofe 
I love — 

* The following sonnet, written some years before the 
date of Sir William Jones’s letter, was addressed by him 
to his friend: 

To G. Hardynge, Esq, 

Hardynge, whom Camden’s voice, and Camden’s 
fame, 

To noble thoughts, and high attempts excite, 

Whom thy learn’d sire’s well polisli’d lays invite, 
To kindle in thy breast, Phosbean flame, 

Oh rise! oh! emulate their lives, and claim 
The glorious meed of many a studious night. 

And many a day spent in asserting right, 

Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to shame. 

Nor let the glare of wealth, or pleasure’s bow’rs 
Allure thy fancy. Think how Tully shone. 

Think how Demosthenes with heav’nly fire 
Shook Philip’s throne, and lighten’d o’er his tow’rs. 

What gave them strength? Not eloquence alone. 
But minds elate above each low desire. 


W. J. 



Sir William Jones to Sir J. Macpherfon, Bart. 

Jqfferabad, Feb, 27 , 1786 . 

I cannot exprefs, my dear Sir, 
the pleafure which I have juft received from 
that part of the Board’s letter to us, in which 
they fet us right in our mifconception of their 
preceding letter. 

I rejoice that we were miftaken, and have 
juft figned our reply; it will, I perfuade my- 
felf, reftore the harmony of our concert, 
which, if worldly affairs have any analogy 
to mufic, will rather be improved than fpoiled 
by a Ihort diffonant interval. You, who are 
a mufician, will feel the tone of this meta¬ 
phor ; as to my harflrer notes, quicquid af- 
perius didum eft, indidum efto. In fad 
(you could not know it, but) I never had 
been fo pinched in my life, for the laft three 
months; having bought company’s bonds, 
(which nothing but extreme neceflity could 
have made me fell at 30 per cent, difcount), I 
was unable to pay my phyfician, or my 
munfhis, and was forced to borrow (for the 
firft time in my life) for my daily rice; what 
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was worfe, I was forced to borrow of a black 
man, and it was like touching a fnake or the 
South American eel; in fhort, if our apprehen- 
fions had been well grounded, two of us had 
refolved to go home next feafon. But your 
letter difperfed all clouds and made my mind 
as clear as the air of this fine climate, where 
I expert to efcape the heats, and all the ills 
they produce in a conftitution like mine. I 
confefs I wifti you had accepted our offer, for 
half my falary is enough for me, and I would 
have received the remainder cheerfully on any 
terms, as I have hitherto done; but as it is, 
we are all fatisfied, and your offers were fo 
equal, that either would have been fatisfac- 
tory to me. 

You muft know better than I can, though 
f am fo much nearer the place on the frontiers 
where Major Ellerker is now encamped. I 
can hardly perfuade myfelf that Myun Ga- 
chim Fera*, with all his bravery in words, 
will venture to pafs the Naf; the whole ftory 

* A general in the service of the king of Ava, who 
appeared on the frontiers of Chatigan, with an army. 
The Naf, is the boundary river between Chatigan and 
Aracan. 
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iscLuious, auJ as I am on the Ipot, I wUli to 
write it with all the gravity of anhiftorian, ef- 
pecially as 1 can pick out fome part of the 
Pegu general’s original letter, the characters 
of which are little more than the nagari let¬ 
ters inverted and rounded. 

I now fit oppofitc to the feas, which wafted 
us gently hither in the Phoenix ; and our 
voyage was well timed, for had wc ftaid 
two days longer, we fliould have been in 
a north-wefter. A beautiful vale lies between 
the hillock on which the houfe is built and 
the beach, on all the other lidcs are hills finely 
diverfified with groves, the walks arc feented 
with bloflbms of the champac* and nagafar'f*; 
and the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and pleafmg. My wife, who 
defires her beft remembrance, amufes hcrfelf 
with drawing, and I with botany. If (which 
I truft will not be the cafe) you fliould be in- 
difpofed, this is the Montpelier which will 
reftore you to health. 

* Lin. Mididia. f Lin, Me.u.n 

Li/t’—V.IL G 



Sir William Jmes to Mr. Juflice Tlydc’. 

Jajfcrabad, y/pn'lSO, 1786’. 

I delayed, my dear Sir, to 
anfwer your kind letter of the loth, until 1 
could give you an accurate account of my 
motions towards Calcutta. We flial! nor. 
flay here a whole W'eck longer, but proceed, 
as foon as we can make preparations for our 
journey, to the burning u'eU% and thence 

* The burning well i.'i situated about tvrenty-two mlle.s 
from Chatigan, at the termination of a valley surrotinded 
by hills. I visited it in 1778, and from recoilcction am 
enabled to give the following account of it. The shape 
of the well, or rather reservoir, is o!>long, about si:\. feet 
by four, and the depth doe.s not exceed twelve feet, 'bhe 
water which is always cold is supplied by a spring, and there 
is a conduit for c.irrying oii’ the superfluity ; a part of the 
surface of the well, about a fourth, is covered with brick¬ 
work, which is nearly ignited by the flames, which flash 
without intermission from the surface of the water. It 
would appear that an in flammable vapour escapes through 
the water, which take.s fire on contact with tlie external 
air; the perpetuity of the flame is occasioned by the ig¬ 
nited brick-work, as without this, much of the vapour 
would escape without conflagration. Thi.s was proved by 
taking away the covering of brick-work after tlie extinc¬ 
tion of the heat, by throwing upon it the water of the 
well. The flames still continued to burst fortli from the 
snvf.ite, blit with momentary intermissions, and the vapour 
was always immediately kindled by holding a candle at a 
small distance from the surface of the water. A piece of 



through riper a to Dacca: an old engagement 
will oblige us to deA’iate a little out of our way 
to Comarcaly; and if the Jellingy be naviga¬ 
ble, we fhall foon be in Calcutta, if not, we 
muft pafs a fecond time through the Sundar- 
bans; in all events, nothing I think can hin¬ 
der my being in court on the 15th of June. 
Suffer me now to thank you, as I do moft 
heartily, for the very ufeful information which 
you give me concerning money matters. 
The ancients faid, (not very properly of their 
imaginary gods) ‘ carior eft divis homo, 
quam fibi but I may truly fay, ‘ carior eft 
amicis, quam fibi,’ fpeaking of myfelf and of 
your friendly attentions to me. 


silver placed in the conduit for carrying off the superflu¬ 
ous water, was discoloured in a few minutes, and an in¬ 
fusion of tea gave a dark tinge to tlie water. 

On the side of a hill distant about three miles from the 
burning well, there is a spot of ground or a few feet only 
in dimensions, from which flashes of lire burst on ,st:im;,i- 
ing strongly with the foot. The appearance of this spot 
resembled that of earth, on which a fire h.ul been 
kindled. I do not recollect whether it 'was hot to the 
touch. 
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Sir William Jones to Sir J, Macphcrfon^ Bart. 

Muij O', 1 T8(;. 

I delayed from day to day, and 
from week to week, the plcafurc of anfwer- 
ing your acceptable letter, which I received, 1 
am afraid, fo long ago as the middle of March. 
I willied to fend you fomething interclling; 
but my days flowed on in the llxme equable 
and uniform tenor, and were only to be dlf- 
tlnguifllred by the advances 1 made in my 
PeiTian, Indian, and botanical purfuits. In 
fliort, as it fometimes happens, by intending 
to write much, I had written nothing;'and 
was preparing to give you fomc account of 
my motions towards the prefidency, when I 
had the very great fatislai^tion of receiv¬ 
ing your packet full of matter, full of plcaf- 
ing accounts, and full of juft obfervations, 

-;tf ^ -t- * t- 

* I read with plcafure, while I was at 

breakfaft, Mr. Forfter’s lively little trad, and 
having finiflicd my daily taflc of Perftan read¬ 
ing with a learned Parfi of Yezil, who accom¬ 
panied me hither, I allot the reft of the morn^ 
ing ot you. 
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The approbation given at home to your 
feafonable exei’tions here, was but natural; 
it could not have been otherwife, and there¬ 
fore it gives me great pleafure, but no furprife. 
Be aflured that general applaufe ever has re- 
fulted, and ever will refult from good a£lions 
and falutary meafures, as certainly as an echo, 
in rocky places, follows the voice. You will 
readily believe me, when I affure you, that I 
have few things more at heart than that you 
may enjoy as much as you can defire of that 
echo, and receive no pain or injury from 
the rocks; for rocks abound, my friend, in 
the lea of life. 

The Scripture fpeaks of nations overturn¬ 
ing their judges in Jtony places \ and ambitious 
judges ought to be overturned, but as I do 
not afpire, I can never fall from an eminence. 

The ftate of parties in England, ftill makes 
me rejoice, that I am not in London. My 
friendihips would lead me naturally to with 

the rife of the---while ray con- 

fcience, and my humble judgment oblige me 
to prefer. fyftem as far as I know 
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it. God grant he may adopt the heft mea- 
fures for this country, and give them efFe£t by 
the heft means, without difarranging your 
meafures, fmce the wheel of continual changes 
cannot but have a bad effedt in the minds of 
the governed—but I fat dowm to write a letter, 
not a treatife. 

By the way, I have read a fecond time here 
your friend’s Treatife on the Hiftory of Civil 
Society, and am extremely pleafed with it, 
efpecially his chapter on the relaxation of 
national fpirit. * ^ 

* *■ 

Your communications about the Lama will 
he truly intereftlng. I have read fincc 1 left 
Calcutta 800 pages In quarto concerning the 
I’vlythology and Hiftory, both civil and natu¬ 
ral, of Tibet. The work was printed with 
every advantage of new types and curious en¬ 
gravings, at Rome, about ten years ago, and 
was compiled from the papers of an Italian 
father, named Orazio, who had lived thirty 
years in that country and Napal, where he 
died. On ray return, I purpofe, with the 
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permlffiou of the fociety, to fend a treatife"^ 
to the prels, which ought to ftand firH: In our 
colie^hionSj as It will be a key to many other 
papers. I have caufed fax or feven plates to 
be engraved for It. 

Always excepting my ov/n imperfect ellays, 
I may venture to foretell, that the learned in 
Europe will not be difappointed by our firff 
volume. But my great objeA, at which I 
have long been labouring, is to give our 
country a complete digeft of tlindu and Muf- 
fulman law. 1 have enabled myfelf by ex- 
ceffivc care to read the oldeft Sanlcrit law 
books with tJie help of a loofc Perfian para- 
phrafe; and I have begun a tranflation of 
Menu into Engliih ; the heft Arabian law- 
tract, I tranflated lall year. What I can pof* 
fibly perform alone, I will by God’s bleffing 
perform; and 1 would write on the fiibjc£l to 
the Minifter, Chancellor, tlic Board of Con- 
troul, and the Directors, if I were not appre- 
henfivc that they who know the world, but 

* A Diisenation on the Orthogniphy of Asiatic 
WorJ-: HI Roman Letters. Works, vol. iii, page 253 . 
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do not fully know me, would think that I ex- 
pe Ncc! fome advantage either of fame or pa¬ 
tronage, by purpohngto be made the Juftinian 
of India ; whereas I am confclous of defiring 
no advantage, but the pleafure of doing general 
good. I fhall confequently proceed in the work 
by my own ftvength, and will print my digeft 
by degrees at my own expenfe, giving copies of 
it where I know they will be ufeful. One point 
I have already attained; I made the pundit of 
our court read and correft a copy of Halhed’s'^ 
book in the original Sanferit, and I then obliged 
him to attcfl it as good law, fo that he never 
now can give corrupt opinions, without cer¬ 
tain deteftion. 

May your commercial blofibm arrive at 
maturity, with all the vigour of Indian vege¬ 
tation ! 

My foul expands, like your hlofibm, at the 
idea of improved commerce ; no fuhjedl is to 
me more animatirm-. 

O 

I have a commercial idea for you, not a 

A tranj;a;ion bj,'T'v. li. tlallied, F.sq. of the code 
C') upiicti by puiidity, by the direction of Jeji', 11 i.itings. 



blolTom, but as yet a germ only. Whatuf 
Pcrfia fhould now flourilli! and what if the 
prefent king, Jaffier Khan, be really as great a 
man as reprefented! Pcrfia wants many manu- 
fa£liires of India, and her king would be a va¬ 
luable ally. ****** 

^ * ■'^ * * I have already 

thanked you for your kind attentions to Emin, 
and I beg to repeat them. Many in England 
will be equally thankful. He is a fine fel¬ 
low; and if adivc fcrvice fliould be required, 
he would feek notliing fo much, as to be 
placed in the mott perilous edge of the battle. 
* * * * * * 

In this letter we fee the unabated aiftivity 
of a vigorous mind, uniting recreation with 
improvement, and colledling in its progrefs 
through the gardens of literature, the flowers 
of every foil. A detailed account of the daily 
fludies of Sir William Jones would furprife 
the mofl; Indefatigable, and it may not be im¬ 
pertinent to mention In proof of this obferva- 
tlon, that he found time during his fiiort re- 
fidciice at Chatigan, in addition to the occu- 
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patlons which he has defcribed, to perufe twice 
the heroic poem of Ferdofi, the Homer of 
Perfia, fuppofed to contain fixty thoufand 
couplets. Of the fentiments exprefTed in his 
correfpondence, it is fufEcient to remark in 
general, that they do no lefs honour to his 
heart than to his judgment, I cannot but 
wiih that he had found time to write the am¬ 
ple defeription which ho mentions. 

Few perfons have pafled through a greater 
variety of hardlhips, and perilous adventures, 
than the perfon mentioned by Sir William 
Jones, under the name of Emin, Born at 
Uamadan, in Periia, of Armenian parents, 
and expofed during his infancy to uncommon, 
difafters, while a mere youth he followed his 
father and ruined family to Calcutta. He had 
there an opportunity of obferving the fuperi- 
ority of Europeans, In arms, arts, and fciences, 
over the Afiatics, and the hnprcJTion which 
he received from it, inlpired an invincible de- 
fire in Emin to acquire the knowledge which 
they poffeffed. For this purpofe, he deter¬ 
mined, at all hazards, to vifit England, and 
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after a long oppofition from his father, having 
obtained Ins reludant afient, he adopted the 
only means left for the accompliihraent of his 
purpofe, by working his paffage as a common 
failor in one of the fliips belonging to the Eaft- 
India Company, After his arrival in Eng¬ 
land, he loft no time in beginning to acquire 
the inftruftion which he fo anxioufty defired, 
bet his progrefs was retarded by the narrow- 
ncfs of his circumftances, and lie was com¬ 
pelled to fubmit to menial occupations, and 
laborious employments, to procure a fubfift- 
ence. Fortune favoured his perfeverance, 
and in a moment of defpair, he was acciden¬ 
tally introduced to the notice of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and afterwards to that 
of many gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
by wliofe affiftance his views were pro¬ 
moted 

* Previous to his introduction to the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, F.inin had become aetpainted with Ed¬ 
mund Burke, whom he accidentally met in the Park, 
After some conversation, Mr. Burke Invited Emin to his 
apartvi.ents, up two pair of stairs at the sign of Pope’s 
Iiead, at a bookseller’s near the Temple. Emin, ignorant 
of the name of the gentleman who had treated him witli 
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The great objc(T of Emin, was to obtain 
a knowledge of military tactics, in the hopes 
of employing it fuccersfully, in refeuing the 
liberty and religion of the country of his an- 
ceftors from the defpotilm of the Turks and 
Perfians. After ferving with the Pruflian 
and Englifh armies in Germany, he procured 

so much courtesy, begged to be favoured with it, and 
]Mr. Burke politely answered, “ Sir, my name is Edmund 
“ Burke at your service; I ant a rim-away son from a 
"father as you are.” i.lc then presented lialf-a-gninea 
to Emin, saying, “ upon my honour this is what I have 
*' at present please to accept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day vi.sited Emin, and assisted 
him with his advice as to the books \hiich he should read. 
He ijitroduecd him to his relation, Mr. William Burke ; 
and for thirty years Emin acknowledges that he was treat¬ 
ed with unceasing kindness by both. 

a\t the period of the commciiccineut of his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Burke, Emin had little left for his main¬ 
tenance, and the prospect of accomplishing the purpose of 
Ills voyage to England became daily more gloomy. " Haif 
" not Mr. Burke consoled hiio now and then (to use the 
‘‘ words of J'iniin) lie might have been Inst for ever through 
" despair; but his friend always advised him to put his 
“ trust in {Jail, a.-id he never U’.is.sod a d.a]' without seeing 
“ Emin. 1 Ic was '.vriting books at the time, and desired 
“ the author (1. c. Emin} to copy them ; tlie lirst was ;tn 
‘Mmitation of t!ic late Lord Bolinghrokc’s Letter; tlie sc- 
" fond, The 'Treatise of Sublime and Bcautitul.” Life 
of Emin, LonJon edition, p. D!J. 



tlic means of tranfpovting liimfclf Into the 
mountains of Armenia, in tlie view of offer¬ 
ing his fcrvices to Heraclins, the reigning 
prince of Georgia, and of roufing the religi¬ 
ous zeal and martial fjiirit of his countrymen. 
He had there the mortification to find his re- 
fourccs Inadequate to the magnitude of the 
enterprife, and he was compelled to return 
difappointed to England. After fome time 
fpent in follcitation, he was enabled by the 
afliftance cf his patrons to proceed with re¬ 
commendations to Ruffia, and thence after 
various fatigues and impediments, which bis 
fortitude and jierfcvcrancc fnrmounted, he 
readied Tefilis, the capital of Georgia. After 
eight years of wandering, perils, and diftrefs, 
through the mountains of that country and 
Armenia, he was obliged to abandon his vi- 
fionary projed, and returned to his father in 
Calcutta. Still anxious for the accomjililli- 
meiit of his plans, and no ways intimidated 
by the experience of pad dangers and difficul¬ 
ties, he made a third attempt for the execu¬ 
tion of them, and proceeded to l^erfia. 'Ehis 
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proved equally unfuccefsful, and he again rC" 
turned to Calcutta. In Emin, we fee the fame 
man, who was a failor, a porter, a menial fer- 
vant, and fubfifting by charity, the companion 
of nobles, and patronifed by princes and mo- 
narchs, ever preferving in his deepefl; diftrelTes, 
a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of integrity, a reli¬ 
ance upon Providence, and a firm adherence; 
to the principles of Chriftianity, in which he 
' had been educated. During his refidence in 
Calcutta, he publlihedan account of his event¬ 
ful life, which Sir William Jones condefeend- 
ed to revife, fo far only as to corred ortho¬ 
graphical errors, but without any amendment 
of the flylc. 

From Chatigan, Sir William Jones re¬ 
turned to Calcutta, and after the recefs of the 
court, again vifited his retirement at Chriflma- 
nagur, where he occupied himfelf as ufual in 
his favourite ftudics, an account of wdiich, as 
well as of his journey to the prefidency, I fhall 
fupply by extracts from his familiar letters. 



iir JVilluim Jones to Mr. Jufticc Hyde. 

C-inuii'ctdy, June 15, iTyO'. 

I lind that in this country, tra¬ 
vellers are -feet fl.ives to the i'eafons and 
elements, it was my refolutioa when I left 
Dacca, to pufli on as cxpeditioufly as pofTiblc 
to Calcutta ; but in our pafHige of eight days 
lad: year through the 'i'uili crock and the Artal 
river, our boat was hotter day and night, 
than I ever felt a vapour-bath ; till tlicn, as 
much as I liad rcafon to dread an Indian fun, 
I had not a complete idea of it. This affeded 
both T.ady Jones and me fo much, that it 
would have been madnefs to have pafTed the 
Sundarbans in fuch weather; and Mr. R.cd- 
fcarn having ju-omiiod to fend me word, 
when the Jellnga becomes navigable (which 
is ufually about th.c middle of this month) I 
expedf every day to receive chat intelligence, 
after wliich 1 ihall be iu Calcutta in eight days. 
I am principally vexed at this delay, becaufe 
from your liaving taken tlic c’aarge when it 
was Sir R. Cliambevs’ turn, I fear he mud be 
ill, and confeqiicntly that you mud have a 
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great deal of troLible : give my affectionate re¬ 
membrance to him. 

I am, &c. 

Sir William ‘Jones to Mifs F Shipley. 

On the Ganges, Sept. 7, 

You do too much honour, 
my dear Madam, to my compofitions; tliey 
amufe me in the few hours of leifure that 
ray bufmefs allows, and if they amufe my 
friends, I am amply rewarded. 

Ma si ’1 Latino e’l Greco 

.Parian di me dopo lamorte, e un vento; 

Ond’ io, pei'che pavento 

Adimar sempre quel ch’un’ ora .sgonibre, 

Vorrei ’1 vero abbratiar lassando I’ombrc. 

We talk of the year 1790, as the happy 
limit of our refidencc in this unpropitious cli¬ 
mate ; but this mufl be a family fecret, left 
applications flrould be made for my place, and 
I fhould be ihoved out before my refignation. 
God grant that the bad' ftate of my Anna’s 
health, may not compel her to leave India 
before me; I flrould remain like a man with 
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a dead palfy on one of his Tides •, but it were 
better to lofe one fide for a time than both for 
ever. I do not mean that the has been, or is 
likely to be, in danger from her complaints. 
I have propofed a vifit to her friend Lady 
Campbell, and flie feemed to receive the pro- 
pofal with- pleafure ; the Tea air, and change 
of fcene at a proper feafon, may do more 
than all the faculty with all their preferiptions. 
As to politics and minifters, let me whifper 
another fecret in your ear: 

lo non credo piu al 7ie7'o ch’ all’ azzurro, 

and, as to coalitions, if the Aft^rijbe mixed with 
the azzurro^ they will only make a dirtier 
colour. India is yet fecurc, and improveable 
heyond imagination j it is not however in fuch 
a ftate of fecurity,but that wife politicians may, 
with ftrong well-timed exertions and well ap¬ 
plied addrefs, contrive to loTe it. The dif- 
charge of my duty, and the ftudy of Indian 
laws in their original languages (wliich is no 
inconfiderable part of my duty) are an excufe 
for my neglect of writing letters; and indeed 

I find by experience, that I can take up my 
IM't-S. JI. Jf 



pen tor that purpole but once a year, and I 
have a hundred utianfwcrcd letters now lying 
before me, but my Anna, who is my fccretary 
of ftate, and firft or rather so/c lady of the 
treafury, has written volumes. Loves and 
regards to all who love and regard us; as to 
compliments, they arc unmeaning things, 
and neither become me to fend, nor you to 
convey. 

1 am. 

With great regard, dear* Madam, 

Your faithful and affciffionate fervant, 

William Jon'ls, 

Sir WiUhtm Jones to Dr, Patrick iluJjcL 
Vrishnu Hugiir, St [a. iVSt;. 

Various caufes contribute 
to render me a bad corrcrpondeni, particu¬ 
larly the dlfcharge of my public duty, and 
the ftudles winch are connefled with that 
duty, fuch as the Indian and Arabic laws in 
their fevcral dljhciilt languages, one qf which 
lias occupied moil of my leifure for the laft 
tv.'civemonth, c.vccpting when I travelled to 
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IfiamabacI, for the benefit of the fea air 
and verdant hillocks, during the hot feafon. 
It is only in fuch a retirement as the cottage, 
where I am pafling a ihort vacation, that I 
can write to literary friends, or even think 
much on literary fubjed.s; and it was long 
after I left this folitude lal’t autumn, that I 
had the plcafurc of receiving your moft agree¬ 
able letter. 

I am tolerably ftrong in Sanferit, and hope 
to prove my ftrength foon by tranflating a 
law tract of great intrinfic nieritjand extremely 
curious, which the Hindus believe to be al- 
molt as old as the creation. It is aferibed to 
Menu, the Minos of India, and like him, the 
fon of Jove. My prefent ftudy Is the origi¬ 
nal of Bidpa’s fables, called Hitopadefa % 
which is a charming book, and wonderfully 
ufeful to a learner of the language. I con¬ 
gratulate you on the completion of your two 
works, but exhort you to pubiiflr them. 
71fink how much feme Koenig loft by delay- 

* TransUue'i ijy Sir Will;£m Jor.es, and published in 
bis Vv'orks, voi. xlii. 
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ing his publications. God knows whether 
any ufe honourable to his memory will be 
made of his manuferipts. Think of Mr. 
D’Herbelot, whofe pofthumous work, like 
moft others, had the fate of being incorre(flly 
publhhed. Printing is dear at Calcutta ; but 
if government would print your works (as 
they ought) I could cheerfully fuperlntend 
commas and colons. I am delighted with 
your botanical purfiilts. They talk of a pub¬ 
lic garden on the banks of the river near Cal* 
cutta. How I wifii for our hikes, you could 
be allured from the Sircars! I long to vifit 
them, however, and to view your colletflions ; 
though I mu ft be fo honeft as to own, that 
accurate botanical deferiptions give me more 
pleaftire than an herbal, I mean where'the 
frefh plants can be examined. For this reafon 
I have not begun to colledl fpccimens, but 
deferibe as well as I can ; and for brevity in 
coarfe I.atin. Lady Jones aftifts me by her 
accuracy in drawing and colouring. 

The province of Chatigau (vulgarly Chi* 
tigong) is a noble field for a naturalift. It is 
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fo called, I believe, from the chatag, which is 
the moft beautiful little bird I ever faw. The 
hills and woods abound with uncommon 
plants and animals ; indeed the whole Eaftern 
peninfula would be a new world to a phllofo- 
pher. I wifh poor Koenig had left his papers 
to you; Banks has too much of his own to 
employ him, and Maepherfon, who loved the 
fage, would I dare fay have perfuaded Lord 
Cornwallis to raife the beft monument to his 
memory, a good edition of his works. I have 
carefully examined a plant, which Koenig 
mentioned to me, and called peniapethes protea^ 
from the fmgular variety of leaves on the 
fame tree. The natives call it Mafcamchand ; 
and one of its fragrant llelhy bloffoms, in- 
fufed for a night in a glafs of water, forms a 
mucilage of a very cooling quality. The 
pentapethes phoenicia, which now beautifies 
this plain, produces a fimilar mucilage, which 
might anfwer the fame purpofes as that of 
the Arabian gum, if not other and more im¬ 
portant purpofes. But 1 mention this plant, 
becaufe Koenig told me, that Llnnseits had in- 
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verted nature in his defcription of it, by af- 
figning to it five caflrated filaments, to each of 
which were annexed three prolific ones; 
whereas, faid he, (I am fure I did not mifi* 
take him) the flower has fifteen caftrated, and 
five prolific; fo that in truth it would have 
been peniandrian. Now I have examined all 
the flowers of this fpecies that I could get, 
and I find the defcription of Linnteus to be 
correct; but there is no accounting for the 
variety of a protean plant. 

Many thanks for your offer of Mr. B’Han- 
carville, but I have the book, though like you 
I have not read it. I wiih to be firm in San- 
ferit, before I read fyfterns of mythology. 
We have fent the firft papers of our tranf- 
.actions to the prefs, and fhall go on as fall as 
Mr. G.'’s compofitor will let us. Farewell, 
my dear Sir; vivere, valere, et philofophari 
cum paucis, is what I willr for you, as much 
. as for your, 6cc. 
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Sir William yones to William Ship ley Efq. 

Crislma~7Uigur, Oct. 5, 1786'. 

I blufli, my clear Sir, in reading a 
feconcl or third time with increafing delight, 
your excellent letters from Maidftone, when 
I compare the dates of them with that of my 
anfwer. Various, however, are the caiifes 
which oblige me to be an indifferent and flow 
correfpondent; flrft, illaefs, which had con¬ 
fined me three months to my couch, where 
your firfl letter found me on the great river; 
next, the difeharge of an important duty, 
which falls peculiarly heavy on the Indian 
judges, who are forced to a£t as juflices of 
the peace in a popidous country where the 
police is deplorably bad ; then the difficult 

* William SIiipli;y, Esq. brother to the late Bishop of 
fit. Asaph, and now in his Stith year. Ele suggested the 
idea of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Com¬ 
merce, &L'. which was established in 17.')3, and in the 
following year, a gold medal was voted to him by the so¬ 
ciety, with an inscription: 

To William Shiplf.y, 
whose public spirit 
gave Kite to this 
iSocietv. 
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ftudy of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, in 
two copious languages, Sanfcrit and Arabic, 
which ftudics are inle})arably connected with 
my public duty, and may tend to eftabliflr by 
degrees, among ten millions of our black fub- 
jedfs, tiiat fecurity of defcendable property, 
a want of which, as you juftly obferve, has 
prevented the people of Afia from Improving 
their agriculture and mechanical arts; laftly, 
I may add (though rather an amufemcnt than 
a duty) my purfuit of genera! literature, which 
1 have here an opportunity of doing from 
the fountain head, an opportunity, which if 
lofi, may never be recovered. When 1 ac¬ 
cept therefore with gratitude the honour of¬ 
fered me by your young Hercules, the Maid- 
ilone Society, of being one of their con-ef- 
ponding members, I cannot Indulge a hope 
of being a diligent or ufeful correfpondent, 
unlefs any difeovery fhould be made by our 
Indian Society, which I may think likely to 
be of ufe in our common country. Your 
various papers I have diftributed among thofe, 
who feemed the UkeUeft tC avail themfelves 
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t)f the rules and hints which they contain* 
The rapidity of the Ganges, makes It ex¬ 
tremely difficult to refcue the unhappy perfons 
who are overfet in boats, efpecially at the 
time of the hore*^ when fuch accidents moft 
ufually happen; but I am confident that the 
methods prefcribed in the little work which 
you fent me, will often be falutary even here. 
Dr. Johnfon’s trad I have now lent to a me¬ 
dical friend of great ability; and I am par¬ 
ticularly interefted in the fecurity of our pri- 
fons from infedion, to which indeed they are 
lefs liable in this climate, from our pradice 
of fieeping in a draught of air whenever It 
can be had. Without this habit, to which 
I am now enured, we lliould never be free 
from putrid dlforders. * * * sfe * 

* * Should your foclety be fo ex¬ 

tended as to admit all Kent, you will, I truft, 

* The hoj'e, is an expression applied to a peculiar swell 
in the Hughli river, occasioned by the rapid influx of the 
tide; it breaks in shallow water along the shore, and no 
boat can resist its violence, 'idie noise of its ap^iroach 
is heard at a distance of some miles, and the boats to 



have an excellent member in one of my oldefr 
college friends, Doftor Breton, of Broughton, 
near Afhford, who has left no path of fcience 
or literature unexplored. We fhall print our 
tranfatfions with all fpeed confiftent with 
accuracy; as all our members, including even 
our printer, arc men ot buhneis, in commerce, 
revenue, or judicature, we cannot proceed 
very rapidly, cither in giving the public the 
tradts we have already colleded, or in adding 
to our collcdion. 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. Maepherfon^ Bart. 

Cah'iUia, Nov. 17S6. 

The fociety heard with pleafure, 
the curious account of the Lama’s inaugur¬ 
ation ; and the firfl; llieet of their tranfadtions 
is printed. ^ * 

^ *.***** * 
* * Be affured, that I will ever re¬ 

member the contents of your own letter; 

avoid it are rov.-ed into deep water, where the agitation 
is considerable, but not dangerous. The horcs are high¬ 
est about the equinoxes, and at tlie middle periods be¬ 
tween them cease altogether. 



and accept my thanks for the pleafure which 
1 have received from that of Mr, Adam Fer- 
gufon to you. One fcntence of it is fo wife, 
and fo well exprcficvl, that I read it till I had 
it by heart. “ Jullicc to the ftranger,” &c. 

I am corrc e'ting proofs of our Tranfadlions, 
which will, 1 hope, fatisfy Mr. Fergufon as 
to the theology of the Hindus. By rifmg 
befof. ;- the lun, 1 allot an hour every day to 
SaT^'xrit, and am charmed with knowing fo 
heamifu! a liiier of Latin and Greek. * * 

ijff 'TF j'w -if ^ 

Magnum ve^'dlgal eft parftmonia, is an 
aphorifin .vhich 1 learned early from Cicero. 
The public, if they arc grateful, muft wllh 
that you had attended as vigilantly to your 
own vedtigal, as you have wifely and fuc- 
cefbfully to theirs. 

In September, Lord Cornwallis arrived at 
Fortwilliam, with the appointment of Gover¬ 
nor-General ; and the writer of thefe (beets, 
who accompanied him to India, had the hap- 
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pinefs of renewing his perfonal intimacy with 
Sir William Jones. 

The uniformity which marked the re¬ 
maining period of his allotted exiflence, ad¬ 
mits of little variety of delineation. The 
largeft portion of each year was devoted to 
his profeflional duties and ftudies; and all 
the time that could be faved from thefe im¬ 
portant avocations, was dedicated to the cul¬ 
tivation of fclence and literature. Some 
periods were chequered by illnefs, the con* 
fequence of intenfe application; and others 
were embittered by the frequent and fevere 
indifpofuiiBn of the partner of his cares and 
object of his afFeftions. “ The climate of 
India” (as he had already found occafioii 
to remark in a letter to a friend) “ had been 
“ unpropitious to the delicate conftitution of 
his beloved wife j” and fo apprehenfive 
was he of the confequenecs, that he intended, 
" unlefs fome favourable alteration fhould take 
place, to urge her return to her native 
country, preferring the pang of feparation 
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“ for five or fix years to the angulfli, which 
he ftiould hardly furvlve, of lofing her.” 
While bufmefs required the dally attend¬ 
ance of Sir William Jones, in Calcutta, his 
ufual refidence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the dlftance of five miles from the 
court; to this fpot he returned every evening 
after fun-fet, and in the morning rofe fo early 
as to reach his apartments in town by walking, 
at the firft appearance of the dawn. Having 
feverely fuffered from the heat of the fun, he 
ever afterwards dreaded and avoided an expo- 
fure to it; and in his hymn to Surya, he 
alludes to its effedl: upon him, and to his 
moon-light rambles in the following lines: 

Then roves thy poet free, 

Who with no borrow’d art. 

Dares hymn thy pow’r, and durst provoke thy blaze. 

But felt the thrilling dart; 

And now on lowly knee 

From him, who gave the wound, the balsam prays. 

The intervening period of each morning 
until the opening of the court, was regularly 
allotted and applied to diftinft (ludics. He 
pafied the months of vacation at his retire- 
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ment at Crifhna-nagiir, in bis nfual purfuits. 
Some of the literary produdlions of his re¬ 
tirement will be noticed; and I fliall now 
continue my extraifs from his familiar cor- 
refpondence. 

Sir William yones to y. Shorc^ Efq. 

Garilens^ near Calcu/taf March 25, 1757. 

I ani charmed, my dear Sir, 
with the Ihort but corrprehcnfive work of 
Rhadacaunt, your pundit, the title of which 
I fee is Puriin-arthupracufam, or the mean¬ 
ing of the Purans difplaycd. It contains 
pedigrees, or lifts of kings, from the earlieft 
times to the decline of the Indian empire; 
but the proper names arc fo murdered, or 
fo ftrangely dilguifed in-Perfian letters, that 
I am only tantalized with a tliirft for more 
accurate Information. If the pundit at your 
requeft, will lend me the original, my mar- 
hatia writer fhall copy it elegantly, with 
fpaecs between the lines for a literal Englifli 
tranllation, which may perhaps be agreeable, 
with your confent, to our ibcicty. 
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Sir JVI/Iiam 'Jones to y. Shore, Efq. 

Ma^ 11, 1787. 

I return with many thanks, my 
dear Sir, the letter of his High Mightinefs 
Tatbu Arnu (king of Ava *). When I began 

* If the reader has a curiosity to see this singular let¬ 
ter, he may gratify it. The perusal, may perhaps recall 
to his recollection, the following lines : 

Here’s a large mouth indeed, 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas! 

Official translation of a letter from the Rajah or Princip;;! 
of the Burmas to the Collector of Chittagong ; 

I am lord of a whole people, and of 101 countries, and 
my titles are R.ajah Chutterdary [i. c. sitting under a ca¬ 
nopy) and Rajah Surey Bunkshee, (t. c. descendant of 
the Sun). Sitting on the throne with a splendid canopy 
of gold, I hold in subjection to my autliotity many Ra¬ 
jahs; gold, silver, and jev.'cls, are the produce of my 
country, and in my band is the instrument of war, thrit, 
as the lightning of Heaven, humbles and subdues my 
enemies; my troops require neither iojunctions nor com- 
. mauds, and rny elephants and horses are without num¬ 
ber. In my service are ten pundits learned in the Slias- 
ter, and 104 priests, uhosc v.'isdom is not to be equalled; 
agreeably to whose learning and inteliigencs, 1 execute 
and distribute justice among my peop'e, so that my man¬ 
dates, like the lightning, suffer no resistance nor control. 
My subjects are endowed with virtue and the principles 
of justice, and refrain from all immoral practices, and I 
am as the Sun, blessed with the light of ivlsdom to die- 
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it, I feared It was hoftile, but am glad to find 
it fo amicable. Dulce mihi nomen pads! If 

cover the secret designs of men; whoever is worthy of 
being called a Rajah, is inerciful and just towards his peo¬ 
ple ; thieves, robbers, and disturbers of the peace, have 
at length received the punishment due to their crimes; 
and now the word of my mottth is dreaded as the light¬ 
ning from Heaven, I am as a great sea, among 2000 
rivers, and many rivulets; and as the mountain Shu- 
meroo, surrounded by 40,000 hills, and like unto these 
is my authority, extending itself over 101 Rajahs; further, 
10,000 Rajahs pay daily attendance at my Durbar, and 
my country excels every country of the world ; my pa¬ 
lace as the heavens, studded with gold and precious 
stones, is revered more than any other palace in the uni¬ 
verse. My occupations resemble the business of the 
chief of the angels, and I have written unto all the pro¬ 
vinces of Arracan, with orders to forward this letter in 
safety to Chittagong, formerly subject to the Rajah Sery 
Tamah Chucka, by whom the country was cultivated and 
populated; and he erected 2400 places of public worship, 
and made 24 tanks. 

Previous to his accession, the country was subject to 
other Rajahs, whose title was Cha.tterdary, who erected 
places of worsl'-ip, and appointed priests to adminis¬ 
ter the rites of religion to people of every denomina¬ 
tion ; but at that period the country was ill govern¬ 
ed, previous to the accession of Rajah Sery Tainah 
Chucka to the government of the coiiutrles of Rntunpoor, 
Dootinady, Arr.ican, Dooraputty, Ramputty, Chagdoye, 
Mahadaye, Mawong, in whoso time the country was go¬ 
verned with justice and ability, and his wisdom was as the 
lightning; and the people were happy under his admi- 
nistratiori. He wvis also lavoured with the friendship of 
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he Is at peace with the Siamefe, he may be a 
good neighbour, and we may be gainers by 

tiu’ relijTious mon of the ;ige, one of whom, by iinnic 
Budder, resortin'^- to liis place of residence, was solicited 
by the Itajah to appoint some one for the purpose of in¬ 
structing him in religious rites, and Shawhinany was ac 
cordingly appointed agreeably to the Rajah’s retpiisition ; 
at this time it rained from Heaven, gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious stones, which were buried under ground in charge 
of tlie above priest, whose house was of gold and silver 
workmanship, to which the people resort, and worship 
the deities; and the Rajah kept a large establishment of 
servants, and of slaves at the temple, for the service of 
travellers and passengers; and his time was engaged in 
the sendying of the five books, and he always refrained 
from immoral pr.icticcs and deeds interdicted by his re¬ 
ligion, and the priests, he. abstained frotn the flesh of 
geese, pigeons, goats, hogs, and of fowls; and wicked- 
I'less, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness, were unknown 
in that age. I likewise pursue a line of conduct and re¬ 
ligion similar to the above; but previous to my conquest 
of Arracan, ibe people were us snakes uanmding men, a 
prev to enmity aud disorder; and in several provinces 
there were caters of the flesh of men, and wickedness 
prevailed amongst them, so that no man could trust his 
neighbour. At this time one liowdah Outhar, otherwise 
Scry Boot 'I'aukwor, came tlowii in the country of .Arra 
can, and instructed the people .and the boasts of the lieVl 
in the principles of religion and rectitude, and agreeahlv 
to his word the country w;is governed for a period of 
aOOO years, so that peace and good-will subsisted amongst 
men ; agreeably hereto is ttic tenor of my conduct and 
government of my people : as tliere is an oil, the [sroiiuee 
of a lei lain spot of tlie earth, of cxijuisite flavour, so is 
X/n—V, fl \ 
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his gold and ivory; but I have no inclination 
to tafte his fweet and delicious petroleum, 
which he praifes fo highly; I am fatisfied 
with the fmell of it, and with its fingular pro- 

my dignity and power above that of other Rajahs j and 
I'afHoo Rajah, the high priest, having consulted with the 
others of that class, represented to me on 15th Aughur 
114S, saying, do you enforce the laws and customs of 
Sery Boot Taukwor, which I accordingly did, and more¬ 
over erected six places of divine worship, and have con¬ 
formed myself strictly to the laws and customs of Sery 
Tamah Chucka, governing my people with lenity and 
justice. 

As the country of Axracan lies contiguous to Cliitta- 
gong, if a Treaty of Commerce were established between 
me and the English, perfect amity and alliance would 
ensue from such engagements j therefore I have submit¬ 
ted it to you, that the inercliants of your country should 
resort hither for the purpose of purchasing pearls, ivory, 
wax, and that in return my people should be permitted 
to resort to Chittagong for the purpose of trafficking in 
such commodities as the country may afl'ord j but as the 
Mugs residing at Chittagong have deviated from the prin¬ 
ciples of religion and morality, they ought to be correct¬ 
ed for their errors and irregularities agreeably to the 
written laws, insomuch as those invested with power will 
suffer eternal punishment in case of any deviation from 
their religion and laws, but whoever conforms his conduct 
to the strict rulc.s of piety and religion, ivill hereafter be 
translated to Heaven. I have accordingly sent four ele¬ 
phant’s teeth under charge of SO persons, who will re¬ 
turn with your answer to the above proposals and Offers 
of alliance. 
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perty of reftoring the fcent of Ruflla leather. 
I am told he is an able man; but from all I 
can learn, I fufpe£t him to be an ambitious 
dog, who would a(St the lion if he could, and 
end, as he is faid to have begun, the Au- 
renzeb of the Indian peninfula. 

We are pretty well, and hope that you are 
now in good health. You will not (though 
you diflike medicine) objedl to my preferip- 
tion: 

Take a concerto of Corelli, 

An air of Leo, or Pergolesi, 

-a trio of Kaydn, See. Mixtiira fiat. 

Would I could be as good aphyfician to you, 
as I am, &c. 

Sir JVilliam ‘Jones to J, Shore^ Efq. 

May 12, 1787. 

You have fent me a treafure, 
which will enable me to fatisfy my mind at 
leaft on the chronology of India; need I fay, 
that I fhall ever be happy in the converfatioii 
of fo learned a man as Rhadacaunt ? Before 
I return to Calcutta, 1 fhall have read his in- 
terefting book, and fhall be better able to con- 

I a 



verfe with him in Sanfcrit, which I fpeak 
continually with my pundit. 

I can eafily conceive all your feelings, but 
confidcr, my dear friend, that you are now 
collciiing for yourfclf (while you ferve your 
country) thofe flowers which will give a 
brighter bloom even to the valleys of De- 
vonfliire, that you are young and have as 
fair a profped of long happinefs as any mor¬ 
tal can have. 1 prediift, that when I meet 
you a few years hence at I’eignmouth, where 
1 hope to fpend many a feafon with all that 
my foul cherhhes in this w'orld, I ihall hear 
you confefs, that your painful toll in India, 
conduced in the end to your happinefs. That 
you may enjoy as much of it as human lif 
affords, is the finccre wnfli of, &c. 

Sir William '^ones to y. Shore, Efq. 

Junv C-t. 

* * *- -k. 

^ I am well, rifmg conflantly 
between three and four, and ufually walking 
two or three miles before funrlfe; my wife 
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is tolerably well; and we only lament, that 
the damp weather will foon oblige us to leave 
our herds and flocks, and all our rural delights 
on the banks of the Baghiratti. Thebufincfs 
of the court will continue at leafl; two months 
longer, after which ! purpofe to take a houfc 
at Bandell or Hugh, and pafs my autumnal 
vacation as ufual with the Hindu bards. I 
have read your pundit’s curious book twice 
in Sanfcrit, and will have it elegantly copied; 
the DahiftiW alfo I have read through twice 
with great attention; and both copies arc 
ready to be returned, as you fliall direfl’. 
Mr. R. Johnflon thinks he has a young 
friend who v;ill tranflatc the Dahijiarii and 
the grcatell part of it would be very intereft- 
ing to a curious reader, but fome of it can¬ 
not be tranflated. It contains more recondite 
learning, more entertaining hiftory, more 
beautiful fpecimens of poetry, more ingenuity 
and wit, more indecency and blafphemy, 
than I ever faw colleded in a Angle volume; 
r!ie two laft are not the author’s, but are in¬ 
troduced in the chapters on the heretics and 
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infidels of India. On the whole, it is the 
moft amufing and inftrudive book I ever 
read in Perfian 

I hear nothing from Europe, but what all 
the papers contain; ^.nd that is enough to 
make me rejoice exceedingly, that I am in 
Afia. Thofe with whom I have fpent fome 
of my happiell hours, and hope to fpend 
many more on my return to England, arc 
tearing one another to pieces, with the enmity 
that is proverbial here, of the fnake and the 
ichneumon. I have nothing left therefore, 
but to wifh what is right and juft may pre¬ 
vail, to difcharge my public duties with un¬ 
remitted attention, and to recreate myfelf at 
leifure with the literature of this interefting 
country. 


The Dabistan, is a treatise on twelve different re¬ 
ligions, composed by a Mohannnedan traveller, a native 
of Cashmir, named but distinguished by the as¬ 

sumed name of Fani, or perishable. Sir William Jones, 
in his sixth discourse to the society, on the Persians, 
refers to it as a rare and interesting tract, which had cast 
a gleam of light o the primeval history of Iran and the 
human race, of which he had long despaired, ami whicli 
could Jiardly have dawned from a-iy other qi:a.-ter. 
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Sir IVilliam yones to y. Shore^ Efq. 

Crishna-nagur^ Jug. 16, 1787. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for 
the tender ftrains of the unfortunate Char¬ 
lotte which have given us pleafure and 
pain ; the fonnets which relate to herfelf are 
incomparably the heft. Petrarcais little known; 
his fonnets, efpecially the firft book, are the 
lead; valuable of his works, and contain lefs 
natural fentiments than thofe of the fwan of 
Avon; but his odes which are political, are 
equal to the lyric poems of the Greeks; and 
his triumphs are in a triumphant ftrain of 
fublimity and magnificence. Anna Maria 
gives you many thanks for the pleafure you 
have procured her. We are in love with 
this paftoral cottage; but though thefe three 
months are called a vacation, yet I have no 
vacant hours. It rarely happens that favourite 
ftudies are clofely connected with the ftridl 
difcharge of our duty, as mine happily are; 
even in this cottage I am alfifting the court 
* Sonnets by Charlotte Smith. 
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by ftudying Arabic and Sanfcrit, and have 
now rendered it an impoffibility for the Mo¬ 
hammedan or Hindu lawyers to iropofe upon 
ns with erroneous opinions. 

s 

This brings to my mind your honeft pun¬ 
dit, Rhadacaunt, who refufed, I hear, the 
olhce of pundit to the court, and told Mr. 
Hallings'that ho would not accept of it, if the 
falary were doubled; his fcruplcs were pro¬ 
bably religious ; but they would put it out 
of rny power to fcrve him, flrould tire office 
again lie vacant. His unvarnilhcd tale I 
would have repealed to you, if we had not 
miffed one another on the river; but fince 
I defpair of feeing you until my return to 
Calcutta, at the end of October, I will fet it 
dowm here, as nearly as I can recollcft, in 
his own words: 

“ My father (faid he) died at t-he age of 
an hundred years, and my mother, who 
“ was eighty years old, became a fati, and 
“ burned herfelf to expiate fins. They left 
me little befidcs good principles. Mr. 
- Haftings purchafed for me a piece of land, 
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‘vvlilcli at lirft yielded twelve hundred rupees 
“ a year; but lately, either through my iu- 
“ attention or through accident, it has pro- 
^ duced only one thoufand. This would he 
“ fuflicient for me and my family ; but the 
duty of Brahrnans is not only to teach the 
youths of their fedf, but to relieve thofe 
“ who are poor. J made many prefents to 
“ poor fcholars and others in dihrefs, and for 
“ this purpofe I anticipated my income : I 
“ was tlien obliged to borrow for my family 
expenfes, and I now owe about tlirce 
thoufand rupees. 1 his debt is my only 
“■ caufe of uncafmefs in this world, I would 
“ have mentioned it to Mr. Shore, hut 1 was 
“ adramed.” 

Now the queflion is, how he can be fet 
upon his legs again, when I hope he will be 
more prudent. If Bahman* Ihould return 
to Perfia, I can afford to give him one hundred 
rupees a month, till his debt fliall be difeharged 
out of his rents ; but at prefent, 1 pay more 

A pars! ;md a nafive of Yf/d, ciiiployed bv SirtVil- 
iiai’o JoiK-’s as a ryador. 
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in fataries to my native fcholars than I can 
well afford; neverthelefs I will cheerfully join 
you in any mode of clearing the honeft man, 
that can be fuggefted; and I would affift 
him merely for his own fake, as I have more 
Brahmanical teachers than I can find time 
to hear. 

I fend you not an elegant pathetic fdniKjt, 
but the wildefl and ftrangeft poem that was 
ever written, Khakani’s comjdaint in prifon. 
“I he whole is a menace, tliat he would change 
his religion, and feek protedion among the 
Chriftians, or the Gabres. It contains one 
or two proper names, of which I find no 
full explanation even in a commentary pro- 
feffedly written to illuflrate the poem. The 
fire of Khakani’s genius blazes through the 
fmoke of his erudition; the meafure of the 
poem, which will enable you to correft the 
errors of the copies, is 

with a ftrong accent on the laft fyllable of 

i 

each foot. Adieu, my dear Sir, &c. 
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Sir IVilUam Jones to Jos. Cowper Walker^ 
Efq. St. Valeri, Bray, Ireland. 

Ct'ishna-nagur, Sfpt. 11 , 1187. 

I give you my hearty thanks, dear Sir, 
for your kind attention to me, and for the 
pleafure which I have reccive'd from your 
letter, as well as for that which I certainly 
fliall receive from your hiftorical memoirs of 
the Irhh Bards. The term being over before 
your book could be found, and the ftate of 
my health obliging me to feek this paftoral 
retreat, where I always pafs my vacation 
among the Brahmans of this ancient uni- 
verfity, I left Calcutta before I could read 
your work, but lhall perufe it with cagernefs 
on my return to the capital. You touched 
an important firing, when you mentioned 
the fubjedt of Indian mufic, of which 1 am 
particularly fond. I have juft read a very 
old book on that art in Sanfcrit. I hope te 
prefent the world with the fubftance of ir, as 
foon as the tranfa(ft;ions of our fociety can be 
printed; but we go on ftowly, fmce the 
prefs is often engaged by government ; and 
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we think it better to let our fruit ripen na¬ 
turally, than to bring forth fuch watery and 
iinperfeid; fruits as are ufually raifed in hot 
beds. The jJJiatic Mifcellany, to wliich you 
allude, is not the publication of our focicty, 
who mean to print no feraps, nor any mere 
tranflationa. It was the undertaking of a 
private genllcinau, and will certainly be of 
ufe in difFuhng Oriental literature, though 
it has not been fo corrc.Ty printed as I could 
with. When you fee Colonel Valiancy, 
whofe learned work I have read throuf^-b 
twice with great pleafurc, 1 requefl: you to 
prefent him with my heft remembrance. We 
lhall foon I hope lee fiithful tranJlations of 
Irifti hiftorics and poems. 1 lhall be happy 
in comparing them with the Sanferit, with 
which the ancient language of Ireland had 
certainly an aftinity. Proceed, Sir, in your 
laiidable career, yon deferve the apjilaufe of 
your country, and will moll. aiTuredly have 
that of. Sir, &r. 



sir William ‘‘Jona to Dr. Palrick Ruffel. 

Cris/iiu-nagLir, Sept, 22, 17S7. 

Your intereftlng papers did not find 
their way to me till I had left this cottage, 
and was wholly immerfed in bufnefs. In¬ 
deed, I am fo haralfed for eight months in 
twelve, that I can fcldom think of literature 
till the autumn vacation, which I pafs in this 
charming plain, the driell in Bengal, and 
clofe to a college of Brahmans. I am cliarm- 
ed with your plan; and if the dircdlors have 
not yet refolvcd to print the work at their 
expenfe, 1 can perhaps fuggeft a mode of 
procuring very powerful influence with them. 
The king has much at heart his new botanical 
garden at St. Vincent’s ; his objedt is two¬ 
fold, to Improve the commerce of the Weft- 
India Iflands, and to provide the Britifh troops 
on fervice there with medicinal plants. Now, 
if you could fend a box or two of feeds, like¬ 
ly to be ufeful in commerce or medicine, 
direded to Sir George Young, the fecretary 
at war, (to whom 1 have incloled your letter 
to the Board at Madras) I dare lay the Board 
of Controu! would be defred to u!c.their in- 



fluence with the Diredlors. * * 

*' * * You could not have 

chofen a better fpeclmen than the pedalium 
miirex^ of which little is faid bjr Linnaeus, 
and that from doubtful authority. The 
epuntia I have not feeti here, and J cannot 
ramble into the woods. Our groves at this 
place are Ikirted with an angulated ca6ius\ 
called (pronounced feejaj in the Sanferit 
didionaries, where I find the names of about 
300 medicinal plants, the virtues of which 
are mentioned in medicinal books. I agree 
with you, that thofe books do not carry full 
convidlion; but they lead to ufeful experi¬ 
ments, and are therefore valuable. I made 
fine red ink, by dropping a folution of tin in 
aqua regia into an infufion of the coccus^ 
which Dr. Anderfon was fo polite as to fend 
to me. His difeovery will, I truft, be ufeful; 
his ardour and ingenuity deferve fuccefs. 

I have juft read with attention the Philo- 
fophia Botanica, which I confider as the gram¬ 
mar, and the Gmcra et Species as the dic¬ 
tionary, of botany. It is a mafterly work, 
and contains excellent matter in a Ihort vo- 
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lume ; but it is harflily, not to fay barbaroufly, 
written. I grieve to fee botany imperfeil in 
its tw^o moft important articles, the natural 
orders and the virtues of plants, between 
which I fufped a ftrong affinity. I envy 
thofe who have leifure to purfue this be¬ 
witching ftudy. 

Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental 
manufcrlpts of my friend Dr. Alexander 
Ruflel? He lent me three, which I returned; 
the Sucardan, the Banquet of Phyficians, and 
a beautiful Hafez. If you have them, I fliall 
beg leave to read them again, when we jueet 
in Europe. 

Poftfeript. What is f].)ikenavd ? I mean 
hotanically, what is the natural order, clafs, 
genus, 6cc. of the plant ? What was the 
fpikenard in the alaballer-box of the Gofpel ? 
What was nardi parvus onyx ? What did 
Ptolemy mean by the excellent nard of Rhan- 
gamutty in Bengal ? I have been in vain en¬ 
deavouring for above two years to procure an 
anfwer to thefe queftions ; your anfwer will 
greatly oblige me. 
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Sir JVilliam Jones to Thomas Cahiicotl, Efq. 

Crishua-iiaLSur, Srjii. 27, 1787- 
Your brother fent me your letter at a 
convenient time, and to a convenient place, 
for 1 can only write in the long vacation, 
which 1 generally fpend in a delightful cot¬ 
tage, about as far from Calcutta as Oxford is 
from London, and clofe to an ancient uni- 
verfity of Brahmans, with wdiom 1 now con- 
verfe familiarly in Sanferit. You would be 
aftonilhed at the refemblance between that 
language and both Greek and Latin. Sanferit 
and Arabic will enable me to do this country 
more elfential fervice, than the introduction 
of arts (even if I Ihould be able to introduce 
them) by procuring an accurate digefl. of 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, which the 
natives hold facred, and by which both juftice 
and policy require that they fliould be go¬ 
verned. 

1 have publiflied nothing ; but Armenian 
clerks make fuch blunders, that i print ten or 
twenty copies of every thing I compofc. 
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which are to be cohfidered as manufcripts. 

I beg you will fend me your remarks on my 
plan of an epic poem. Sanfcrit has engaged my 
vacations lately; but I will finifli it^ if I live^ 

I promife you to attend to all that is faid, efpe- 
cially if alterations are fuggefted, always re- 
ferving to myfelf the final judgment. One 
thing I am inflexible in; I have maturely 
confidered the point, and am refolved to write 
in blank verfe. I have ndt time to add my 
reafons j but they are good. 

I thank you for Sheridan’s fpeecfi, which 
I could not however read through. For the 
laft fixteen years of my life, I have been in a 
habit of requiring evidence of all alTertions, 
and I have no leifure to examine proofs in a 

bufinefs fo foreign to my purfuits. * * 

^ m * * * * 

If Haftings and Impey are guilty, In God’s 
name let them be punifhed; but let them not 
be condemned without legal evidence. I will 
fay more of myfelf, than you do of yourfelf, 
but in few words. I never was unhappy in 
England j it was not in my nature to be fo; 

liJh—Y.U. K 



but I never was happy till I was fettled in In¬ 
dia. My conftitution has overcome the cli¬ 
mate ; and if I could fay the fame of my be¬ 
loved wife, I fhould be the happieft of men; 
but fhe has perpetual complaints, and of courfe 
I am in perpetual anxiety on her account. 

Sir William yones to J. Wilrnot^ Efij. 

Crishna-nagury Bengal, Oct. 3, 1787. 

* « * it * * -ji; 

* * * * I cannot, however, 

let the fcafon flip, without fcribbling a few 
lines to tell you, that ray conflitution feems 
to have overcome the climate, and that I 
Ihould be as happy as mortal man can be, or 
perhaps ought to be, if my wife had been as 
well as T have for the laft three years. 

I have nothing to fay of India politics, ex¬ 
cept that Lord Cornwallis and * * * are 
jutlly popular, and perhaps the moil virtuous 
governors in the world. Of Englilh politics 
I fay nothing; becaufe I doubt whether you 
and I Ihould ever agree in them. I do not 
mean the narrow politics of contending par- 
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tics, but the great principles of government 
and leglflation, the majcfty of the whole na¬ 
tion colle(StIvely, and the confiftency of po¬ 
pular rights with regal prerogative, which 
ought to be fupported, to fupprefs the oligar¬ 
chical power. But in India I think little of 
thefe matters. 

Sir William 'Jones to J. Shore, Efq. 

Crishna-nagin', Oct. 10, 17S‘i 
I hope in Icfs than a fortnight to fee you 
in perfed health, as I fliall leave this charm¬ 
ing retreat on the 20 th. I want but a few 
leaves of having read your copy of Hafez 
twice through ; and I am obliged to you for 
the raoft agreeable talk (next the Shah-namch) 
I ever performed. The annexed elegy * 
w'as fent to me by the port; and I fend it to 
you, becaufe I think you will like it. There 

* The elegy alluded to, which has been since printed 
in a collection of poems, is the following : 

PHILEMON. An Elegy. 

Where shade yon yews the church-yard’s lonely bourn, 
With faultering step, absorb’d in thought profound, 
Philemon wends in solitude to mourn, 

While evening pours her deep’ning glooms around, 

K 2, 
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is a great pathos in the fourth tctraftick ; and 
I know unhappily that exccllivc grief is 
neither full of teaus, nor full of words ; yet if 
a dramatic poet were to reprefent fuch grief 
naturally, 1 doubt whether his condudt would 
be approved, though with fine ading and fine 
founds in the orcheftra, it ought to have a 
wonderful effed;. Lady J. is pretty well; a 
tiger about a month old, who is fuckled by a 
goat, and has all the gentlenefs of his fofter- 
mother, is now playing at her feet. I call 
him Jupiter, Adieu. 

fjoud shrieks the blast, the sleety torrent drives. 

Wide spreads the tempest’s desolating power; 

To grief alone Philemon reckless lives, 

N'o rolling peal he heeds, cold blast, nor shower. 

I'or this the date that stamp'd his partner’s doom; 

His trembling lips receiv’d her latest breath. 

“ Ah! wilt thou drop one tear on Emma’s tomb ?” 

She cried : and clos’d each wistful eye in death. 

No sighs he breatli’d, for anguish rlv'd his breast; 

Her clay-cold hand he grasp’d, no tears he slied;, 

’TUI fainting nature sunk by grict vjppress’d, 

And ere distraction came all sense was fled. 

Now time has calm’d, not cur’d Philomon'.^ woe, 

Por grief like his, life-woven, never dies ; 

And still each year’s collected sorrows flow. 

As drooping o’er his Emma’s tomb he fligljs. 
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Sir William "Jones to Dr. Ford. 

Cardens, on the Ganges, Jan. S, 1788. 

Give me leave to recommend to your 
kind attentions Colonel Poller, who will de¬ 
liver this to you at Oxford. He prefents to 
the univerfity an extremely rare work in 
Sanferit, a copy of the four vedas, or Indian 
feriptures, which confirm, inftead of oppofing 
the Mofaic account of the creation, and of the 
deluge. He is himfelf one of the befl-dif- 
pofed and heft informed men, who ever left 
India. If he embark to-morrow, I ftiall not 
be able to fend yon, by him, an Arabic ma- 
nufeript, which I have read with a native of 

Mecca, the poeins of the great Ali. * * 

^ * ■» * * * 

Our return to Europe is very diftant; but I 
hope, before the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, to have the pleafure of converfing with 
you, and to give you a good account of Perfia, 
through which 1 purpofe to return. 
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Sir William "Jones to Sir Jofeph Banks. 

Gardens, near Calcutta, Feb. 25, ] 788. 

I was highly gratified by your kind 
letter, and have dilFuled great pleafure among 
our aftronomers here, by Ihewing them an 
account of the lunar volcano. The Brahmans, 
to whom I have related the difeovery in San- 
ferit, are highly delighted with it. Public 
bufinefs preffes on me fo heavily at this fea- 
fon, that I muft poftpone the pleafure of 
writing fully to you, till I can retire in the 
long vacation to my cottage, where I hear 
nothing of plaintiffs or defendants. Your 
fecond comraiffion I will faithfully execute, 
and have already made enquiries concerning 
the dacca cotton; but I lhall be hardly able to 
procure the feeds, ^c. before the Rodney 
fails. 

* * Hf. ^ 

Thefe letters deferibe the elegant occupa^ 
tions of a mind difeipUned in the fchool of 
fcience, ardent to embrace it In all its extent, 
and to make even its amufements fubfervient 
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to the advancement of ufcful knowledge, and 
the public good. From the dlfcharge of his 
appointed duties, we fee Sir William [ones 
returning with avidity to his literary purfuits, 
improving his acquaintance with botany, and, 
relaxing from the feverity of ftudy by the pe- 
rufal of the moft admired Oriental authors, 
communicating his pleafures and acquirements 
to his friends. There are few of his letters 
in which he does not introduce the name of 
Lady Jones, with that affedion which never 
abated: fire was his conftant companion, and 
the aflbeiate of the literary entertainment 
which occupied and amufed his evenings. 

Amongft the letters which I have tran- 
Icribed, 1 cannot pafs, without particular no¬ 
tice, that which he wrote to me in the begin¬ 
ning of 1787 . The predidlion which it con¬ 
tains, is a melancholy proof of the difappoiat- 
ment of human expedations ; and I am now 
difeharging the duty of alFcdlion for his me¬ 
mory, at a fhort diftance only from the fpot 
which he mentions, as the anticipated fcenc 
of future delight, and where 1 once fondly 
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hoped to enjoy the happlnefs of his foclety^ 
That happlnefs would indeed have imparted 
a higher bloom to the valleys of Devonfliire, 
which I now trace with the melancholy re- 
colleilion, that the friend whom I loved, and 
whofe virtues I admired, is no more. 

The introdudion of the unvarnifhed tale of 
his refpedtable Hindu friend, is a proof of 
that kindncfs and fenfibility, which he ever 
felt for diftrefled merit. It is fuperfluous to 
add, what the reader will have anticipated, 
that the dilpohtion to relieve his wants was 
not fuffered to evaporate in mere profeflion. 

In the midfl: of his public duties and lite¬ 
rary employments, political fpeculations had 
but little lhare of his attention j yet the fen- 
timents which he occafionally exprefles on 
this fubjedt, do honour to his heart, and prove 
that the welfare of his country was always 
neareft to it. 

The hope with which he flatters himfelf, 
that his conftitution had overcome the climate, 
was unfortunately ill-founded; few months 
ejapfed wUhout his fufFering from the effedls 



of it, and every attack had a tendency to 
weaken the vigour of his frame. 

Among other literary defigns which he me¬ 
ditated, he mentions the plan of an epic poem. 
It was founded on the fame llory which he 
had originally fele^ted for a compofition of 
the fame nature in his twenty-fecond year, 
the difcovery of England by Brutus; but his 
acquaintance with Hindu mythology had 
fuggefted to him the addition of a machinery 
perfedlly new, by the introdutfflon of the 
agency of the Hindu deities; and however 
wild or extravagant the fiftion may appear, 
the difcordancy may be eafily reconciled by 
the adtual fubjedlion of Hinduftan to the 
Britilh dominion, poetically vifible to the 
guardian angels of that country. The firft 
hint of this poem, was not fuggefted by the 
example of Pope, but by a paflage in a letter 
of Spenfer to Sir Walter Raleigh * j it is evi¬ 
dent however, that Sir William Jones was 
pot difpofed to abandon the execution of his 

* Appendix A. 
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purpofe by the ftriftures of Dr. Johnfon, on 
Pope’s intended poem, and that, in more open 
defiance of the critic’s opinion, he determined 
to write it in blank verfe, although he ori¬ 
ginally propofed to adopt the heroic meafure 
in rhyme. I fhould have been happy to gra¬ 
tify the curiofity of my readers with his rea- 
fons for this determination, but they do not 
appear. 

Notwithftanding all that might have been 
expedled from the genius, tafte, and erudi¬ 
tion of Sir William Jones on a fubjeil like 
this, I cannot, for my own part, lament the 
application of his time and labour to other 
Itudies, calculated to inftrudl as well as to 
delight the public ; we have far more reafon 
to lament, that he did not live to return to 
his native country through Perfia, and that 
we have loft for ever that information which 
would have been fupplied by his refearches 
and obfervations during the journey. The 
ftrength of a conftitution, never vigorous, 
was unequal to the inceflant exertion of his 
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mental faculties: and whilll we admire the 
boundlefs activity of his mind, we anticipate 
with forrow its fatal elFc£ts upon his health. 

I have frequently remarked, that it was the 
prevailing wifli of Sir William Jones to render 
his talents and attainments ufeful to his coun¬ 
try. The tenour of his correfpondence fliews, 
that his principal ftudies were direfted to this 
object; and nearly two years preceding the 
period at which I am arrived, he deferibes 
the mode in which he propofes to give effeft 
to his willies, and exprelTes his determination 
to accomplilh it, with an energy which marks 
his fenfe of the importance of the work he 
then meditated. 

Having now qualified himfelf, by his know¬ 
ledge of the Sanferit and Hindu laws, for 
the execution of his plan, he determined to 
delay it no longer; and as he could not pru¬ 
dently defray the expehfe of the undertaking 
from his own finances, he deemed it proper 
to apply to the government of Bengal for 
their afli dance. The following letter which 
lie addreifed to the Governor-General, Lord 
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Cornwallis, on this fubjeit, contains all the 
explanations neceflary. 

MY LORD, 

It has long been my with to addrefs 
the government of the Britifh dominions in 
India on the adminiftration of juftice among 
the natives of Bengal and Bahar, a fubjedt of 
equal importance to the appellate jurifdidlion 
of the fupreme court at Calcutta, where the 
judges are required by the legiflature to de¬ 
cide controverfies between Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan parties, according to their re- 
fpedlive laws of contrads, and of fuccellion 
to property; they had, I believe, fo decided 
them, in moft cafes before the ftatnte to which 
I allude, had pafled j and the parliament 
only confirmed that mode of decifion, which 
the obvious principles of juftice had led them 
before to adopt. Nothing indeed could be 
more obvioufly juft, than to determine private 
contefts according to thofe laws, which the 
parties themfelves had ever confidered as the 
rules of their condud and engagements in civil 
life} nor could any thing be wifer, than, b^ 
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a legiflative ad, to aflure the Hindu and 
Muflulman fubjeds of Great Britain^ that the 
private laws which they feverally held facred, 
and a violation of which they would have 
thought the moft grievous oppreflion, fhould 
not be fuperfeded by a new fyftem of which 
they could have no knowledge, and which 
they muft have confidered as impofed on them 
by a fpirit of rigour and intolerance. 

So far the principle of decifion between the 
native parties in a caufe appears perfedly 
clear; but the difficulty lies (as in moft other 
cafes) in the application of the principle to 
pradice; for, the Hindu and Muflulman laws 
are locked up for the moft part in two very 
difficult languages, Sanferit and Arabic, which 
few Europeans will ever learn, becaufe neither 
of them leads to any advantage in worldly 
purfuits; and if we give judgment only from 
the opinions of the native lawyers and feho- 
lars, we can never be fure, that we have not 
been deceived by them. 

It would be abfurd and unjuft to pafs an 
indiferiminate cenfure on fo confiderable a 



body of men ; but my experience Juftifies me 
in declaring, that T could not with an eafy 
confciencc concur in adecifion, merely on the 
written opinion of native lawyers, in any 
caufe in which they could have the remoteft 
intereft in mifleading the court; nor, how 
vigilant foever we might be, would it be very 
difficult for them to miflead us; for a fingle 
oblcure text, explained by themfelves, might 
be quoted as exprefs authority, though per¬ 
haps in the very book from which it was fc- 
te£led, it might be differently explained or 
Introduced only for die purpofe of being ex¬ 
ploded. The obvious remedy for this evil 
had occurred to me before I left England, 
where I had communicated my fentiments to 
fome friends in parliament, and on the bench 
in Wcftmlnfter-IIall, of whole difeernment 1 
had the higheft opinion ; and thofc fentiments 
I propofe to unfold in this letter, with as 
much brevity as the magnitude of the fub* 
jcct will admit. 

If we had a complete digefl: of Hindu and 
IVIohammedan laws* after the model of Juf- 
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finian’s Ineftlmable pandeds, compiled by the 
mod learned of the native lawyers, with an 
accurate verbal tranflation of it into Englifhj 
and if copies of the work were depofited in 
the proper offices of the Sedr Divani Adaulat'^", 
and of the fupreme court, that they might 
occafionally be confulted as a ftandard of juf* 
tice, we fhould rarely be at a lofs for prin¬ 
ciples at lead, and rules of law applicable to 
the cafes before us, and fhould never perhaps 
be led aftray by the pundits or maulavis, who 
would hardly venture to impofe on us, when 
their impofition might fo cafily be deteded. 
The great work, of which Juflinian has the 
credit, confifts of texts colleded from law 
books of approved authority, which in his 
time were extant at Rome, and thofe text? 
are digefted according to a fcientilical ana- 
lyfis ; the names of the original authors, and 
the titles of their feveral books, being con- 
ftantly cited with references even to the parts 
of their works, from which the different 
paffages were feleded: but although it com- 
* The court of appeals in civil suits 
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prehends the whole fyftcm of jurifpruderice^ 
public, private, and criminal, yet that vaft 
compilation was finiflrcd, we are fold, in three 
years ; it bears marks unqucftionably of great 
precipitation, and of a defire to gratify the 
Emperor by quicknefs of difpateh; but with 
all its imperfedions, it is a moll valuable 
mine of judicial knowledge, it gives law at 
this hour to the greateft part of Eurcrpe^ and, 
though few Englifh lawyers dare make fuch 
an acknowledgement, it is the true fource of 
nearly all our Englifh laws, that are itot of a 
feudal origin. It would not be unworthy of 
a Britifh government, to give the natives of 
thefe Indian provinces a permanent fecurity 
for the due adminiftration of juftice among 
them, fimilar to that which Juftinian gave to 
his Greek and Roman fubjeds: but our com*- 
pilation would require hir Icfs labour, and 
itilght be completed with far greater exadnefs 
in as Ihort a time, fmee it would be confined 
to the laws of contrads and inheritances, which 
are of the moll extenfive ufe in private life, 
and to which the legiflature has limited the 
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decifions of the fupreme court in caufes be¬ 
tween native parties j the labour of the work 
would alfo be greatly diminiihed by two com¬ 
pilations already made in Sanfcrit and Ara¬ 
bic, which approach nearly in merit and in 
method, to the digeft of Jvtftinian: the firll 
was compofed a few centuries ago by a Brah¬ 
man of this province, named Raghimanderiy 
and is comprifed in twenty-feven books at 
leaft, on every branch of Hindu law : the 
fecond, which the Arabs called the Indian 
decijions, is known here by the title of Fe^ 
taiveh Aalenigiri^ and was compiled by the 
order of Jurang-zS^ in five large volumes, of 
which I poflefs a perfeif and well-collated 
copy. To tranilate thefe immenfe works 
would be fuperfluous labour; but they will 
greatly facilitate the compilation of a digell 
on the laws of inheritance and contradls ; 
and the code, as It is called, of Hindu law, 
which was compiled at the requefi; of Mr. 
Haftings, will be ufeful for the fame purpofe, 
though it by no means obviates the difficulties 
before ftated, nor fuperfedes the neceffity or 
If. L 



the expedience at leaft of a more ample re¬ 
pertory of Hindu laws, efpecially on the 
twelve dilFercnt contracfls, to which TJlpian 
has given fpecilic names, and on all the others, 
which, though not fpccifically named, arc 
reducible to four general heads. The laft- 
mentioned work is entitled Vivadamavafetu^ 
and confifts, like the Roman digefts, of au¬ 
thentic texts, with the names of their feveral 
authors regularly prefixed to them, and ex¬ 
plained, where an explanation is rcquifite, in 
fliort notes taken from commentaries of high 
authority ; it is, as far as it goes, a very ex¬ 
cellent work; but though it appear extremely 
dlffufe on fubjeds rather curious than ufeful, 
and though the chapter on inheritances be 
copious and exad", yet the other important 
branch of jurifprudence, the law of contrads, 
is very fuccindly and fuperficlally difeufled, 
and bears an inconfiderable proportion to the 
reft of the work. But whatever be the merit 
of the original, the tranflatlon of it has no au¬ 
thority, and is of no other ufe than to fuggeft 
enquiries on the many dark pafliiges which w« 
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ftnd m It; properly fpeaklng, indeed, we can¬ 
not call It a tranflatlon; for though Mr. 
Halhed performed his part with fidelity, yet 
the Pcrfian interpreter had fupplied him only 
with a loofe injudicious epitome of the ori¬ 
ginal Sanfcrit, in which abftradt many effen- 
tial paflages are omitted; though feveral notes 
of little confequence are interpolated, from 
a vain idea of elucidating or improving the 
text. All this I fay with confidence, having 
already perufed no fmall part of the original 
with a learned pundit, comparing it as I pro¬ 
ceeded, with the Engliih verfion. Having 
fhewn therefore the expedience of a new 
compilation for each fyftem of Indian law, 
I beg leave to ftate the difficulties which mufi: 
attend the work, and to fuggeft the means of 
removing them. 

The difficulty which firft prefents itfelf, is 
the expenje of paying the pundits and maulavis 
who muft compile the digeft, and the native 
writers who nnift be employed to tranfcribe 
it. Since two provinces are immediately 
under this government, in each of which 
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there are many cnjlomary laws, it would be 
proper to employ one pundit of Bengal and 
another from Behar; and fmee there are 
two Mohammedan fedls, who differ in regard 
to many traditions from their Prophet, and 
to fome decifions of their refpedtive dodlors, 
it might be thought equally proper to engage 
one maulavi of each fc£t; and this mode would 
have another advantage, fince two lawyers 
conferring freely together on fundamental 
principles common to both, would affift, di- 
red, and check each other 

Although I can have no perfonal interell, 
immediate or confequentia), in the work pro- 
pofed, yet I would cheerfully have borne the 
whole expenfe of it, if common prudence had 
not rehrained me, and if my private eftablilh- 
rnent of native readers and writers, which I 
cannot with convenience dlfcontinue at pre- 
fent, did not require more than half of tlie 
monthly expenfe, which the completion of a 
digeft would, in my opinion, demand. I am 

* A passage relating to the remuneration of the na* 
tlvss to be employed, is here omitted. 



under a ncccflity therefore of intimating, that 
if the work be thought expedient, the charges 
of it fliould be defrayed by the government, 
and the falaries paid hy their officers. The 
fecond difficulty is, to find a direftor of the 
work and a tranflator of it, who with a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the Sanferit and Arabic, 
has a general acquaintance with the principles 
of jurifprudence, and a fufficient fhare even of 
legiflative fpirit, to arrange the plan of a di- 
geft, fuperintend the compilation of it, and 
render the whole, as it proceeds, into per- 
fpicuous Englifh ; fo that even the tranflation 
may acquire a degree of authority proportion¬ 
ed to the public opinion of his accuracy. Now, 
though I am truly confeious of pofTeffing a 
very moderate portion of thofe talents, which 
I fhould require in the fuperintendant of fuch 
a work, yet I may witJiout vanity profefs my- 
felf equal to the labour of it; and though I 
would much rather fee the work well con¬ 
ducted by any man than myfelf, yet 1 would 
r.ather give myfelf the trouble of it, than not 
live to fee it conducted at all; and I cannot 
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but know, that the qualifications required even 
in the low degree in which I poflefs them, 
are not often found united in the fame per- 
fon, for a reafon before fuggefted. If your 
Lordfhip, therefore, after full confideration of 
the fubjedt, fliall be of opinion, that a digeft 
of Hindu and Mohammedan laws would be a 
work of national honour and utility;—I fo 
cherifh both, that I offer the nation my hum¬ 
ble labour as far as I can difpofe of my time 
confiftently with the faithful difcharge of my 
duty as a magiftrate; fhould this offer be ac¬ 
cepted, I fhould then requeft your Lordfhip 
to nominate the pundits and maulavis, to 
whom I would feverally give a plan conform¬ 
able to the beft analyfis that I could make; 
and I fhould be able, if my health continued 
firm, to tranflate every morning, before any 
other bufinefs is begun, as much as they could 
compile, and the writers copy in the preced¬ 
ing day, The Dhermafajtra^ or facred code 
of the Hindus, confifts of eighteen books, the 
firft pf which would in any age or nation be 
thought a wonderful performance; both thp 
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firfl and fecond have excellent commentaries 
of great authority, but the other fixteen are 
too eafy to need elucidation; the works of 
Menu, of Tagyawakta^ and moft of tbe 
others are in blank verfc, but that of Gau~ 
tarn is in modulated profe; befides thefe, the 
Hindus have many ftandard law-tradls with 
their feveral commentaries, and among them 
a fine treatife on inheritances by Jemutavahan^ 
to which our pundits often refer; though on 
that fubjedt, the work of Raghunanden feems 
to be more generally approved in this pro¬ 
vince. The Muffulmans, befides a few ge¬ 
neral rules in the Koran, and a number of 
traditional maxims delivered from their Pro¬ 
phet, and his companions through the fages 
of their law, together with the opinions of 
the celebrated lawyers preferved by their dif- 
ciples, have two incomparable little trads, 
One by Surajuddin^ and the other by Aiku- 
durt j the former on fucceflion only, and the 
other on contrads; alfo with comments on 
each, and other comments on them ; not to 
mention fomc other trads of acknowledged 
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authority, and large colledlions of decifion in , 
particular cafes. All thefe books may, I fup- 
pofe, be procured with eafe ; and foine of the 
moft rare among them are in my poifeffion ; 
mine I would lend with pleafure to the pun^r 
dits and rriaulavis, if they happened to be 
unprovided with good copies of them, and 
my example would, I perfuade myfelf, be 
followed on fuch an occafion by other col¬ 
lectors of Eaftern manuferipts, both natives 
and Europeans. This is all that appears ne-f 
ceflary to be written on the fubjeCt, with 
which I began this addrefs to your Lordfliipj 
I could not have exprelFed myfelf more con- 
cifely without fome obfeurity; and to have 
enlarged on the technical plan of the work 
which I have propofed, would have been 
raperfluouR. 

i have the honour to be, &c. 

William Jones. 

i 'dkatta, March 13, nss, 

A propofal inch as the letter of Sir William 
[ones contains, could not fail of receiving that 
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attention which it merited, from the noble¬ 
man, who prefided in the government ,of 
India. Fully fenfible of the utility of a 
digeft of Hindu and Mohammedan law, in 
facilitating what he was ever anxious to pro¬ 
mote, the due adminiftration of juftice to the 
native fubje£ls of the Britilh empire in Hin- 
duftan, the Marquis Cornwallis confidered the 
accomplifliment of the plan, as calculated to 
refledl the higheft honour upon his admi¬ 
niftration. The anfwer to Sir William Jones, 
written by his diredion, exprefled this fen- 
timent with a declaration, that his Lordlhip 
deemed it fingularly fortunate, that a perfon 
fo eminently qualified for the talk, ftiould, 
from principles of general benevolence and 
public fpirit, be Induced to engage in an un¬ 
dertaking, as arduous as it was beneficial. 

With this fandion, Sir William Jones Im¬ 
mediately entered upon the execution of the 
work, and having feleded with the greateft 
care, from the moft learned Hindus and Mo¬ 
hammedans, a fufficient number of perfons 
duly qualified for the talk of compilation, he 
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traced the plan of the digeft, preferibed its 
arrangement, and pointed out the manu- 
feripts from which it was to be formed. 

From a feries of letters addrefled to the 
compiler of thefe memoirs on the fubjedt of 
the digcll, a large fele^lion might be made re¬ 
lating to it; but as they cannot be interefting 
to my readers in general, I fhall not interrupt 
the narrative by their introdudlion. 

At the period when this work was under¬ 
taken by Sir William Jones, he had not re- 
fided in India more than four years and a 
half; during which time, he had not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the San- 
ferit language, but had extended his reading 
in it fo far, as to be qualified to form a judg¬ 
ment upon the merit and authority of the 
authors to be ufed in the compilation of his 
work; and although his labour was only ap¬ 
plied to the difpofition of materials already 
formed, he was enabled by his previous 
ftudies to give them an arrangement fuperior 
to any exlfiing, and which the learned natives 
themfelves approved and admired. In the 
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difpenfatlons of Providence, it may be re¬ 
marked, as an occurrence of no ordinary 
nature, that the profeflbrs of the Braminical 
faith ftiould fo far renounce their referve and 
diftruft, as to fubmit to the diredlon of a 
native of Europe, for compiling a digeft of 
their own laws. 

I now prcfent the reader with the cor- 
refpondence of Sir William Jones, during 
the remainder of 1788 and the following 
year, without interruption. 

The firft letter refers to a fubjeft, difcufled 
in a conference between the executive go¬ 
vernment of Bengal and the judges, on the 
fubjeil of the police at Calcutta, which re¬ 
quired great reformation. The eftablifhment 
of the fupreme court of judicature had fu- 
perfeded the former local jurifdidions at 
Fort-William, without making fufficient pro- 
vifions for the police of the town; and the 
fubjecl difcufled at the conference, was that 
of an application to the legiflature of Great 
Britain for power to eftablifh an efficient 
police. If the recolledipn of the writer of 
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thefe memoirs does not deceive him, Sir 
William mifunderftood the refult of the con¬ 
ference, and, under this impreflion, addrefled 
to him the following letter, which ftrongly 
marks his attachment to the conftitution of 
his own country, and deferves on this account, 
as well as for other opinions exprefled in it, 
to be recorded. His fuggeftions were adopt¬ 
ed in the application to parliament, and con¬ 
firmed by its fandion. 

Sir IViUiam Jones to J. Shore^ Efq, 

Fch , 7, 178Sr. 

J avail niyfelf of an hour’s leifure, to 
throw upon paper, a few thoughts on the 
fubjed of our late conference, concerning an 
application to the legiflature, for a power of 
flunmary conviSlion andpunijlvnent in Calcutta. 

The concurrence or dilTent of an indi¬ 
vidual, who is not a member of an executive 
government, ought to have fo little tveight, 
that I would not have obtruded my opinion, 
if it had not been afkcd: but it would ill be¬ 
come me to concur in an application to par- 
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Hament, for a power, the granting of which, 
if I were myfelf in parliament, 1 ihould hold 
it my duty to oppofe. 

The difficulty of which we all feemed fen- 
fible, arifes from a fuppofed neceffity of de¬ 
viating from the fpirit and form of Engliili 
judicature in criminal cafes; yet the Englifli 
form has been approved by the wifdom of a 
thoufand years, and has been found effedlual 
in the great cities of England, for the good 
order and government of the moft high- 
minded, adive, and reftlefs people that exifts 
on earth. 

I could ealily dcmonllratc, that the criminal 
code of our nation, is fully fufficient to punilh 
every temporal wrong, and redrefs every teni*. 
poral evil, that can injure the public or in¬ 
dividuals, and a Britifli tribunal, for punilh- 
ment of religious offences by Hindus or 
Muffulmans, would not only be an inquih- 
tion of the moll extraordinary kind, but 
would, I am perfuaded, be offenfive la the 
beginaiug, and oppreffivc in the end, to the 
jiatlves of both religions. 



I'he ijuellion is then reduced to this: is 
it abfokitely n^cefTary to convi^l and punifh 
offenders in Calcutta without a jury ? if it be, 
we muft follow the example of Solon, who 
enadted fuch laws as were, though not the 
beft in themfelves, yet the beft that circum- 
ftances would admit. I am not convinced 
that fuch a neceflity exifts, and ftrongly in¬ 
cline to think it does not. The evil to be 
remedied is the fmall number of magiftrates; 
the obvious remedy is to appoint a greater 
number. If the legiflature therefore would 
give the Governor in council, a power to ap¬ 
point from fix to twelve juftices of the peace, 
thofe juftices would (under the direction of 
government) appoint fubordinate peace of¬ 
ficers, whofe legal powers are very confidera- 
ble yet accurately defined ; but a.fupermtend^ 
ant oj the pohee, is an officer unknown to our 
fyftem, borrowed from a foreign fyftem, or 
at lead fuggefting the idea of a foreign con- 
ftitution, and his powers being dark and un¬ 
defined, arc thofe which our law moft ab¬ 
hors. The jufiices would hold a feffion every 



quarter of a year; without troubling the 
members of government, who have other 
avocations ; fo that in every year there would 
be fix feifions for adminiftering criminal juf- 
tice; but then comes the great queftion, how 
could the juries be fupplied without injury 
to thole who fhould fit on them ? Now, 
without urging that fome occafional trouble, 
and perhaps lofs, arc the fine which Englilli- 
men pay for their freedom; without inti¬ 
mating that but a few years ago, an applica¬ 
tion to parliament was made, among other 
objeds, for a trial by jury in all cafes, even 
in Calcutta; without contending, that if 
fummary convidions be once made palatable, 
we fhould gradually lofc our relilh for the 
admirable mode of trial, on which our common 
liberties at home alrnoft wholly depend j 
without rambling a moment from the point 
before us, 1 conceive that three hundred per- 
fons qualified to ferve on petty juries, would 
be far more than fuffieient to divide the trou¬ 
ble with convenience to themfeives, and be¬ 
nefit to the community. 



Oil the whole, the annual burthen on each 
individual, efpeclally if a kind of rotation 
were obferved, or even if the chance of a 
ballot were taken, would be too inconfiderable 
to weigh a feather againft the important ob'- 
jedl of fupporting fo excellent a mode of 
trial. 

After all, are we fure that the Britifla fub- 
jeds in Calcutta, would be better pleafed 
than myfelf with any flur upon the confti- 
tutlonal trial by jury ? and as. to the natives, 
befides the policy of allowing them all the 
beneficial effects of our judicature, (and that 
a trial by twelve men, inflead of one, with 
a power of exceptions is a benefit, mull be 
granted by all,) 1 rather think that the in¬ 
habitants of a Biitiili town, owing local al¬ 
legiance, are entitled to tlie local advantage 
of being tried by a Britllb form. In all 
events, it it be a benefit, they ought not to 
be deprived of it without feme greater public 
good to compcniatc the private injufticc, than 
would refult, J apprehend, from the power 
ot iumrnary couviClion, it it were exercifed 
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by men, whofe monthly gains would depend 
on the number of complaints made, and of 
fines levied. 

I am confident therefore, after mature de¬ 
liberation, that nothing more is to be defined 
than a power in this government, of appoint¬ 
ing juftices of peace by annual commifllons ; 
and thefe being my fentiments, I rely on 
your friendfiiip, fo long and fo conftantly 
manifefted, that if it fhould be thought pro¬ 
per to mention the concurrence of the judges, 
you will remember that their concurrence 
was not unanimous. 

I could eafily have faid all this and more, 
but I chofe tills mode through delicacy and 
fear of giving pain. Farewell, and as X 
efteem you, fo efieem, dear Sir, 

Your ever affedionate, &c. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Efq. 

Gardens, llSS. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for 
every part of your letter, and for your firings 
of Oriental gems, both for the Durr and the 
Lifc~Y. II. M 
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Sbcheh ; tbe pearls appear with more luflre 
by the fide of the heads. 

Your quotations from the elegies of Waflii 
are fweetly pathetic ; hut I will not detain 
your fervant by more obfervations. Sacon- 
tala, will hardly he linilhed before I go to 
my cottage ; happy fliall I be if your occu¬ 
pations allow you to pafs a few days near it. 
Adieu. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, El'q. 

Garden!;, nSS. 

The verfes arc worthy of Catullus, 
and in his manner; they would appear well 
in liendecajylltiblcs. 1 will think at fomc 
leifure moment of giving them a Pcrfian 
drefs according to your hints. I rejoice that 
you have it in your power to relieve your 
mind by poetical imagery; it is the true ufe 
of the fine arts. 

I have been reading cafes for a judgment 
on Tuefday, from nine o’clock till pail two. 
.—Farewell. 

' An Orientiil esprossion prox verse. 
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Sir U'iHlam ''"Jones to Dr. Patrick Ru[fe!, 

Crishna-nagur, Scpl. 21', l78.s. 

J have aftcd like thcfe libertines who 
defer repentance till the hour of death, and 
then find that they have not time to repent. 
Thus I deferred the plcafurc of anfvverlng 
letters till the vacation, but found tlie term 
and fcfTion lo long, that I have fcarce any 
vacation at all. i. muft therefore write very 
laconically, thanking you heartily for your 
kind letters, and very curious papers In na¬ 
tural hiftory, wiflring that the public may 
foon gather the fruit of your learned labours. 

The bufmefs of the court this year, has 
left me no lelfurc to examine flowers at 
Crlflina-nagur. The Jija is never in blof- 
fom when I am here: but thoutrh it has 
fomething of the form of the caBiis^ yet 1 
imagine from the milk of it, that it is an 
Euphorbia. 

With all my exertions I cannot procure 
any frefh fpikenard; but I will not deiifb 
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I have two native phyficlans in my family, 
but they have only feen it in a dry ftate. 

I am very forry to find that you are leav¬ 
ing us, as I have no chance of feeing Europe 
till the end of the eighteenth century. I 
wifh you and your brother and his family a 
profperous and fpeedy voyage. It is Im- 
poffible for me to write more than Vive> 
vale! 

Sir William Jones to Thomas Caldicott^ Efq. 

Sv^t, 24, 1788. 

We had incefiaut labour for fix hours 
a day, for three whole months, in the hot 
feafon between the tropics, and, what is a 
fad confequence of long fittings, we have 
fcarcely any vacation. I can therefore only 
write to you a few lines this autumn. Before 
your brother fent me Lewifdon Hill, I had 
read it twice aloud to different companies, with 
great delight to myfelf and to them : thank 
the author in my name. I believe his name- 
lefs rivulet is called Bret or iinV, (whence 
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P^ridpGri) by Michael Drayton, who defcribes 
the fruitful Marfhwood. * * * # 

Pray affure all who care for me, or whom 
I am likely to care for, that I never, dire<aiy 
or indirectly, aiked for the fucceffion to Sir 
E. Impey, and that, if any indifcreet friend 
of mine has afked for it in my name, the re- 
queft was not made by my defire, and never 
would have been made with my affent. 

“ Co’ magnanimi pochi, a chi ’1 ben place,” 

I have enough, but if I had not, I think an 
ambitious judge a very diOionourable and mif- 
chievous character. Befides, I never would 
have oppofcd Sir R. Chamb'ers, who has been 
■my friend twenty-five years, and wants mo¬ 
ney, which I do not. 

I have fixed on the year 1800 for my re¬ 
turn towards Europe, if I live fo long, and 
hope to begin the new^ century aufplcioufly 
among my friends in England. 

P. S. Since I wrote my letter, I have amuf- 
cd myfelf with compofing the annexed ode to 
Abundance.* I took up ten or twelve hours 

^ Works, vol. xili. p. L’39. 
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to compofe and copy it; but I muft now 
leave poetry, and return, for ten rnontli.s to 
J. N. and j: S. 

Sir William ^oncs to Gecr;?^c TIarding, Efq, 

S'q)!.. 2i<, 1788- 

My DEAR FRIEND, 

I am the word and you the heft cor- 
refpondent; and I make but a pitiful return 
for your two kind letters by afl'uring you, 
that I find it impohible to anfwer them fully 
this feafon. My eyes were always weak, 
and the glare of an Indian fl^y has not 
fh'engthened them ; the little day-light I can 
therefore fpare from my public duties, I mud 
allot to ftudies conncidcd with them, 1 mean 
the fyftcms of Indian jurifprudence, and the 
two abtrufe languages In W'hich the Hindu 
and Mullulman hrws are written. * 

^ ^ 

Anna Maria is pretty well, and I am con- 
fcqucntly happy : my own health is firm, and 
excepting the date of hers, I have all the hap- 
pinc:.!s a mortal ought to have. 
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Sir William Jones to W. Shipley, Efq, 

S(‘pt. 27, 178S. 

* *-***■* 4|t 

* * * ^ * My own 

health by God’s blefliiig is firm, but rny eyes 
are weak, and 1 am fo intent upon feeing the 
digeft of Indian laws completed, that I de¬ 
vote my leifure almofi; entirely to that objed; 
the natives are much pleafed with the work; 
but it is only a preliminary to the fecurity, 
which I hope to fee eflabliflied among our 
Afiatic fubjedls. 

The bufinefs of our foclety is rather an 
amufeinent than a labour to me; they have 
as yet publifiied nothing; but have mate¬ 
rials for two quarto volumes, and will, Ihope, 
lend one to Europe next Ipring. I lament 
the fad efieds of party, or rather fadion in 
your Maidftone fociety^ but hope (to ufe a 
word of Dr. Johnfon) that it will redinte¬ 
grate. Many thanks for the tranfadions of 
your London fociety, which I have lent to a 
very learned and ingenious friend, who is 
much plealed with them. 
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Sir William Jones to J. Burnett^ Lord Mont- 
boddo^ 

S-ipt. 24, ns8. 

The queftions concerning 
India, which you do me tho honour to 
think me capable of anfwering, require 
a longer anfwer llian the variety of my 
prefent occupations allow me to write. Suf¬ 
fer me therefore, to inclofc a difcourfe not 
yet publifhed, which may give yon fome fa- 
tisfai^ion on Indian literature, and to refer 
you to the fit'ft volume of the tranfaflions of 
our fociety, which will, I hope, be fent next 
feafon to Europe. As my principal objeft is 
the jurifprudence, I have not yet examined 
the philofophy of the Brahmans ; but 1 have 
feen enough of it to be convinced, that the 
dqQrines of the Vidanti fchool are Platonic. 

Sir William Jones to J. SbQn\ Efq^ 

Jan, 26, nsg. 

Let me trouble you, as you fee Co¬ 
lonel Kyd oftener than I do, to give him Sir 
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George Young’s botanical letter, wbicb I an¬ 
nex. I have requefted Colonel Martin to 
fend Sir George all the feeds which he can 
colled, and will co-operate (as far as my oc¬ 
cupations will allow) in the plan of transfer¬ 
ring to the Weft Indies, the fpicy forefts of 
Alia: but I have little time at command, and, 
holding every engagement facred, I muft de¬ 
vote my leifure to the fyftem of Afiatic jurif- 
priidence, which I will fee eftablilhed before 
I fee Europe. It will properly follow your 
wife and humane dcfign of giving fecurity to 
the property of the natives. When you have 
had a copy taken of the Perfian Hermit*, 
I fhall be glad to borrov/ it, that my miinjldi 
may tranlcribe it. Could you not find 
feme leifure hour to explain an epifode of 


* T explalneJ to Ser:yt;lhak, the person mentioned by 
iS.r Willi.im Jones, Paraei’s ilentat, and he composed a 
Persi .41 poem on the same subject. As it has been fre¬ 
quently transcribed, it might pei-haps, witb.out this ex¬ 
planation, at some fiitiire tiiuc bo considered the original 
of rarnel’s poem. 
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I Tomer to Scrajelhak, that he might try hi?? 
hand with it? 


Sir WiUiarn ''Jones to J. Shore, Ehj. 

nsy. 

Fleming*' hill keeps me a prifoner, 
and lorbids my reading aloud, which iifod to 
be my chief amufement in the evening. I 
truft you will foon be well, and that we iliall 
ere long meet. If the man you mention be 
guilty, 1 hope he will be pimiilied ; I hate hi- 
vouritifm; and if 1 hail the dominions of 
Cliingis Khan, I would not have one fa¬ 
vourite. 

■ft ^ 

Tlie poem of Waihi lias greatly delighted 
me; it alinoft C 4 uals Mctaflafio’s on afunilar 
labjedt, and far furpafics other Wajukts\ 
which I have feen ; yet the beautiful fimpli- 
city of the old Arabs, in their iliort elegies, 
appears unrivalled by any thing in Periiau. I 

■{ /J the A-ip^Tliirron oF Tin TJiiiatory de¬ 

scriptive of iiic v;;riuiis tiO.o.sutHnis tirui passtous cxciteJ 

i'V ioTC. 



tranfcribe one of them which I have juft read 
in the Ilamani*: 

Ce;is>, frui;loss tevirs! r.fll'ctcd bosom, rest! 

My tears oiioy, out uot my v.-oundetl breast. 

Ah, no ! tin’;; (’k'sp.ih ii)!:: and forlorn, 

'I'ili time itself shail eitd, rmtst bleed and mourn. 

Sir William ''Jones to Mr. Juftice Hyde. 

June 5, 17SD. 

Though I do not wifh to give you 
the pain of fympathizing (as I know you 
will fyiupathize) with me in my prefent dlf- 
trefs, yet as you poihbly know it, and as you 
might think me unufually dejeded when we 
meet, I cannot forbear writing to you ; efpe- 
cially as 1 feel a kind of relief in venting my 
farrow to art approved friend. One or two 
EngHHi papers mention the death of Lady 
Jones’s fatlter, in fuch a manner, as to leave 
me no hope of Its being a millake; this I 
Itave known fincc the 15 th of May, but as it 
may polFtbly be untrue, I could not in any 
degree prepare her for the dreadful intelli¬ 
gence. I have therefore taken effedual mea- 

* 'rim is omilted. 
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fures to keep It fecret from her, but it is a fc- 
cret which cannot long be kept; and the bare 
idea of the pang, which llie too foon mull feel, 
and the probable effects of that pang on her 
delicate conftltution, now particularly ener¬ 
vated by the hot feafon, give me a degree of 
anguifh, which I never before felt, Mr. Shore 
has kindly promifed to take care, that all her 
letters by the Indiamen fhall be feat in a feal- 
ed packet to me, that I may feled for her 
firft perufal the letter' from her wifeft friend, 
the dowager Lady Spencer, whofe band-writ¬ 
ing I cannot miflake ; I wifli I could fupprefs 
them all, but that is impolfible. The pain of 
lofing our parents, time, and time only, will 
r»itigatej but my dread is, that the firfl fhock 
will have fome terrible eftedl on her health, 
and this fear haunts me night and day. That 
your letters may contain the mod comfortable 
news, and that I may fee you on Wednefday 
in perfcdl health, is the hearty whh of, 

My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affcdtlonate 

Vv^'iLLiAM Jones. 
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Sur William Jones to J. Shore^ Efq. 

Juried, 1783 * 

■* * # * * 

I am gla.l Jayadeva* pl'eafes you, and 
thank you for the fuhlime period of Hooker; 
of which 1 had only before feen. the firft part. 
His idea of heavenly and eternal law is juft 
and noble ; and human law as derived from 
it, muft partake of the praife as far as it is 
perfectly adminiftered; but corrnptio optimi 
Jit pejjima, and if the adminiftratlon of law 
fliould ever be corrupted, fome future philo- 
fopher or orator will thus exhibit the reverfe 
of the medal. 

“ Of law there can be no more acknowledg- 
“ cd, than that her feat is the ftore-houfe of 
“ quirks, her voice the diflbnance of brawls; 
“ all her followers indeed, both at the bar arrd 
“ below it, pay her homage, the very Icaft as 
gaining their fliare, and the greateft as 
“ hoping for wealth and fame; but kings, 
“ nobles, and people of what condition foever, 

* GitagovinJa, or the songs of Jayadeva ; \York3, vol, 
Iv. p. e;5G. 
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though each in difi'erent fort and manner, 
“ yet all have uniformly found their patience 
exhaufled by her delays, and their purfc by 
“ her boundlefs demands*” 

The parody was 
fo obvious, that I could not refrain from fliew- 
ing you the wrong fide of the tapcflry, with 
the fame figures and flowers, but all maimed 
and difcoloured. 

Sir JVilliam 'Jones to j. Sfjore, £fq. 

l78t). 

We have hnifhed the twentieth, and 
iaft book of Guicciardini’s IlifLory, the molt 
authentic, I believe (may I add, I fear) that 

Tlie rentier will thank me for ^jiving him nn oppor¬ 
tunity of perusing the passage, at the close of tlic fi; :,t 
book of the Kcclesinstical Polity, which Sir William Jones 
has parodied. 

“ Of law, there can be r.o less .acknowledged ih.tn that 
“ her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmoriy 
“ of the world: all things in Kenven and Earth do licr 
“ homage, the very least as feeling her care, and t.he 
*■ greatest as not exempted from liar power; boflian- 
“ gels and men, and creatures oi what condition soever, 
tVtough each in difi'erent sort cad manner, yet :'J! wirit 
“ uniform consent, admirir.g her as the modter of tit; ir 
“ peace and joy.” 



ever was compofed. I believe it, bccaufe the 
idftorian was an a< 5 lor in Ins terrible drama, 
and pcrfonally knew the principal performers in 
it; and I fear it, becaufc it exhibits the woe¬ 
ful picture of focicty in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. If you can fpare ReU, we are now- 
ready for him, and willrettorc his two volumes 
on our return from Criflrna-nagur. 

When we meet, I will give you ;m account 
of my progrefs in deteding a moft impudent 
fraud, in forging a Sanl'crit book on oaths, by 
Hindus, lince I law you. The book has 
been brought to rnc, on a few yellow Bengal 
leaves apparently modern. The Braliman, 
who brought it from Sambhu Chandra Rai, 
faid it w^as twelve years old; 1 believe it had 
not been written twelve davs. He faid the 
original work of Mabadeva himfclf, from 
which tlio prohibition of fvvearing by the wa¬ 
ter of tiie Ganges was extracled, was at 
Criflina-nagur. I dciircd him to tell Sam- 
bbu Chandra, who wants me to admit him a 
fuitor, hi foniiH pauperis, without taking his 
•j;///’, that unlefs he br-ang’.t me the original. 
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arid that apparently ancient, I Ihould be con« 
vinced that he meant to impofe upon me. 


Sir William 'Jones to Mr. Jufticc Hyde. 

Sept. 19, 1789i 
You have given Lady Jones great 
pleafure, by informing us from fo good autho¬ 
rity, that a fhip is arrived from England ; flic 
prefents you with her heft compliments. 

Moll readily lhall I acqulefcc in any allevi¬ 
ation of Elorrebow’s* mifery, that you and 
Sir Robert Chambers fliall think juft and le¬ 
gal. I have not one law book with me, nor 
if I had many, fliould I perfectly know where 
to look for a mitigation by the court of a fen- 
tence, which they pronounced after full con- 
fideratlon of all its probable effefls on the 
perfon condemned. I much doubt, whether 

* This m;in, a foreigner, commanding a vessel, trading 
to Rengal, was convicted before tlie supreme court of ju¬ 
dicature, of purchasing the ciiildrcn of natives, for the 
purpose of carrying tliem out of the country, and 
selling them as slaves. It was the first instance of ;m 
attempt of this kind; he was prosecuted by order of 
the govcnimeiit of Bengal, and since the punishment 
inflicted upon Horrebow, the attemp! has not been 
repeated. 
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it can legally be done; nor do I tbink the pe ¬ 
tition Hates any urgent reafon for it. FirH, 
he mentions Ioffes already fujiained (not there¬ 
fore to be prevented by bis enlargement), and, 
in my opinion, they cannot calily be more 
than he deferves. Next, his wife’s health may 
have been Injured by his difgrace, and may 
not be reftored by our Ihortening the time of 
his confinement, which, if I remember, is al- 
mofl: half expired, and was as fliort as juflice 
tempered with lenity would allow. His own 
health is not faid to be affedted by the impri- 
fonment in fuch a place, at fuch a feafon, for 
if it were proved that he were dangeroufly ill, 
we might, I fuppofe, remove him to a healthier 
place, or even let him go to lea, if able fur- 
geons fwore, that in their ferious opinion, no¬ 
thing elfe could fave his life. That is by no 
means the cafe, and I confefs I have no com- 
pafiion for him ; my compaffion is for the 
enflaved children and their parents. Never- 
thclefs 1 know the benevolence of your heart, 
and fhall approve whatever you and Sir R. C. 
may do, if any precedent can be found or re- 
Li/b-V. II. N 
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collected of a power in the court to do what 
is now prayed. 

J am, &c. 

Prince Adam Czartonjki to Sir W. Jones. 

Sept. 20, nss. 

It is but a fortnight ago fince the 
gentleman, to whom the moft flattering proof 
of your kind remembrance was committed, 
delivered it into my hand. I received it with a 
joined fentiment of gratitude and of vanity. It 
will be an eafy talk for you to find out why I 
am grateful, and every body, but yourfelf, 
will foon fat upon the reafons, why your hav¬ 
ing thought of me makes me vain. 

The letter, the idea of the man who wrote 
if, the place from whence it came, the Ian- 
gu;ige of Hafez, all that put together, fet my 
imagination at once in a blaze, and wafted 
me over in a wilh from the Pole to the In¬ 
dies. It has awakened a train of ideas, which 
lay dormant for a while, and rekindled my 
fomewhat forgotten heat for the Oriental 
mufes, which is not however to be put on the 
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account of inconftancy, but to my having been 
crofTed in my love for them, very near as much 
as Sir Roger dc Coverly- is faid to have been, 
in his addrefles to his unkind widow. The war, 
broke out of late, deprived me of my laft rc- 
fource, which was a dervifli native of Samcr- 
cand, who was juft come to live with me in 
the capacity of munllii, his religious zeal 
would not allow him to continue out of fight 
of the Sangiak Sheriff, fo he haftened back to 
his brethren. After the reception of your 
letter I grieved ftill more in feeing myfelf de¬ 
prived of proper and eafy means to cultivate fo 
interefting a branch of learning, and could not 
forbear calling an impatient refledlion on that 
warlike fpirit, whole influence leaves nothing 
happy, nothing undifturbed. The acquifuion 
of a language will always appear to me much 
more valuable than that of a defert. The 
hidden departure of my dervilh has, I find, 
foured my temper againft conqueft and con¬ 
querors. I wilhed it -was in my power to 
fweeten it again by the charms of your inter- 
courfe, under the benign influence of the cli- 

N 3 
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mate you inhabit. How happy fliould I think 
myfelf in the enjoyment of your leifurc hours, 
in perufmg a country where every objedt is 
worth dwelling upon, in paying a vifit to the 
Rajah of Kifnagoor, with a letter of recom¬ 
mendation from your hand! But, whilft, 
with a heated fancy, I am expatiating on thofe 
delightful fubjedls, I find myfelf in reality cir¬ 
cling in a round of things as little fuiting with 
my inclination, as the roughnefs of the heaven 
docs with my conftitution; for, quid Jrigore 
farmatko pejus ? which becomes ftill more in¬ 
tolerable, if you add to It the in arBo et inglo- 
rius lahor^ to which we are unfortunately 
doomed. I cannot finifh this letter without 
repeating to you the warmell acknowledg¬ 
ment of your kind remembrance. I fhall be 
certain to preferve It for ever, if the highefi: 
degree of efteem for your eminent qualities 
and talents, and the moll fincere regard for 
your perfon, are fufficient titles to enfure it. 
1 am invariably, &c. 
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Sir William Jones to Sir Jofeph Banks. 

Sept, n, 1789. 

DEAR SIR JOSEPH, 

The feafon for paying my annual 
eplftolary rents being returned with the rough 
gales of the autumnal equinox, I am eager to 
offer my tribute, where it is moft due, to my 
bcft landlord, who, inftead of claiming, like 
the India company, fixteen {hillings in the 
pound for the neat profits of my farm (I fpeak 
correctly, though metaphorically) voluntarily 
offers me indulgences, even if I fhould run in 
arrears. 

You have received, I truft, the pods of the 
fineft Dacca cotton, with which the commer¬ 
cial refident at that ftation fupplied me, and 
which I fent by different conveyances, fome 
inclofed to yourfelf, fome to Sir George 
Young, and fome by private hands. But I 
have always found it fafer to fend letters and 
fmall parcels by the public packet, than by 
carelefs and inconfiderate individuals. I am 
not partial to the pryangu^ which I now find 
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is its true name; but Mr. Shore found be¬ 
nefit from it, and procured the frefh plants 
from Arracan, which died unluckily in their 
way to Calcutta. But ferioufly, it deferves a 
longer trial before its tonic virtues, if it have 
any, can be afeertained. It is certainly not fo 
fine a bitter as camomile or columbo root. 

I wiflt politics at the devil, but hope that, 
when the King recovered, fcieucc revived. It 
gives me great pain to know, that party as it 
is called (I call it fadion, becaufe I hold party 
to be grounded on principles, and fadion on 
felf-intereft, which excludes all principle) 
has found its way into a literary club, who 
meet reciprocally to impart and receive new 
ideas. I have deep'rooted political principles, 
which the law taught me; but 1 fhould never 
think of introducing them among men of fei- 
ence, and if, on my return to Europe ten or 
twelve years hence, 1 fhould not find more; 
fcience than politics in the club, my feat in it 
will be at the fcrvice of any politician who 
may wifh to be one of the party. 

An intimate friend of Mr. Blanc has writv 
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ten to him, at my requeft, for the newly dif* 
covered fragrant grafs; and fliould the plants 
be fent before the laft fliips of the feafon fail, 
they fhall be fent to you. Whether they be 
the nard of the ancients, I muft doubt, be- 
caufe we have fweet grades here of innumer¬ 
able fpecles y and Reuben Burrow brought 
me an odoriferous grafs from the place where 
the Ganges entera India, and where it covers 
whole acres, and perfumes the whole country. 
From his account of it, I fufpeft it to be Mr. 
Blane’s; but I could make nothing of the dry 
fpecimens, except that they differ widely from 
the JatamanJi, which I am perfuaded is the 
Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only procure 
the dry yatamanjl^ but if I can get the ftalks, 
roots, and flowers from Butan, I will fend 
them to you. Since the death of Koenig, we 
are in great want of a profFefled botanift. I 
have twice read with rapture the Philofophia 
Botanica, and have Murray’s edition of the 
‘‘ genera et fpecies plantarum” always with 
me; but, as I am no lynx, like Linnaeus, I 
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cannot examine minute blofToms, efpecially 
thofe of grafles. 

We are far advanced in the fecond volume 
of our Tranfaitions. 

Sir William Jones to yobn IVilmot, Efq. 

Sept, 20,17S9. 

Every fentence in your letter gave 
me great pleafure, and particularly the pleaf- 
ing and juft account of your truly venerable 
father. Lady Jones, after the firft pang for 
the lofs of hers, refigned herfelf with true 
piety to the will of God. She is very weak, 
and always ill during the heats, I have been, 
ever fmee my feafoning, as they call it, per¬ 
fectly well, notwithftanding inceflant bufinefs 
feven hours in a day, for four or five months 
in a year, and unremitted application, during 
the vacations, to a vaft and intereftingj ftudy, 
a complete knoivkdge of Induiy which I can 
only attain in the country itfelf, and I do not 
mean to ftay in the country longer than the 
Jaft year of the eighteenth century. I rejoice 
that the King is vcell, but take no intcreft in 
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the contefts of your ariftocratkal factions. The 
time never was, when I would have enlifted 
under the banners of any fadlion, though I 
might have carried a pair of colours, if I had 
not fpurned them, in either legion. My party 
is that of the whole people, and my principles, 
which the law taught me, are only to be chang¬ 
ed by a change of exiftence. 

Sir William yones to Mr, Juftice Hyde. 

Oct. 20 , 1789 , 

Though I hope, my dear Sir, to be 
with you almoft as foon as this letter, yet I 
write it becaufc it is the laft that I Ihall write 
to any one for the next eleven months, and I 
feel fo light, after the completion of my fevere 
epiftolary talk, that I am difpofed to play a 
voluntary. I have anfwered fifty very long 
letters from Europe, and a multitude of Ihort 
ones; among the reft, I had one from the 
Chief Baron, who defires his remembrance to 
you by the title of his old and worthy friend. 
Another from Mailer Wilmot informs me, 
that his father, Sir Eardley, had nearly ended 
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his eightieth year, with as good health, and 
as clear intellcdls, as he ever had in the prime 
of life. When I exprefs a hope of feeing you 
in two or three days, it is only a hope ; for 
I fhall affront the Mandarin at Chinfura*, if 
1 do not make my annual vifit to him j now 
I can only vifit him at night, and the wind 
and tide may delay me, as they did laft year. 
In all events, I fhall be with you if I live, be¬ 
fore the end of the week, as I am preparing 
to go on board my pinnace. Befides my 
annuities of Europe letters, which I pay at 
this feafon, I have been winding up all the 
odds and ends of all my private or literary 
concerns, and fliall think of nothing for eleven 
months to come, but law, European or In¬ 
dian. I have written four papers for our ex¬ 
piring fociety, on very curious fubjedfs, and 
have prepared materials for a difeourfe on 
the Chinefe: the fociety is a puny, rickety 
child, and mufi; be fed with pap j nor fhall it 
die by my fault; but die It muft, for I cannot 
alone fupport it. In my youthful days, I 
* Mr. Titsingh, Governor of Cliinsura. 
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was always ready to join in a dance or a con¬ 
cert, but I could never bring myfelf to dance 
a folitary hornpipe, or to play a folo. When 
I fee Titfingh (who, by the way, will never 
write any thing for us, as long as his own 
Batavian fociety fubfifts), I will procure full 
information concerning the pincufliion rice, 
and will report it to you. Lady Jones is as 
ufual, and fends her heft remembrance. I 
too am as ufual, and as ever, dear Sir, your 
faithful, See. 

William Jones. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Efq. 

20, 1789. 

Your approbation of Sacon'ala, gives 
at leaft as much pleafure. to the tranflator as 
you had from the perufal of it, and would en¬ 
courage me to tranflate more dramas, if I 
were not refolved to devote all my time to 
law, European and Indian. 

The idea of your happiness, (and few men 
have a brighter profpedt of it than yourfelf,) 
reconciles me to our approaching feparation, 
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thougli it muft be very long: for I will not 
fee England, while the interefted fadions 
which diftrad It, leave the legiflature no time 
for the great operations which are eflential 
for public felicity, while patriotic virtues are 
derided as vifionary, and while the rancour of 
contending parties fills with thorns thofe par¬ 
ticular focieties, in which I hoped to gather 
nothing but rofes. I am forry (for the meta*. 
phor brings to my mind the Bojiani Kheiyal*) 
that the garden of fancy Ihould have as many 
weeds as that of politics. Surajdhak, pro¬ 
nounced it with cmphafis, a wonderful workj 
and a young MufTulman affured me, that it 
comprifed all the fineft inventions of India 
and Perfia. The work will probably mend 
as It proceeds. 

We muft fpare ourfelves the pain of taking 
a formal leave; fo farewell. May you live 
happy in a free country ! 

I am, &c. 

* 

• The Garden of Fancy; the title of an F.isteniro* 
mance in Persian, in sixteen quarto volumes. 
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The aHeftionate wifh which conclude* 
thefc extrads from the coi’refpondence of Sir 
William Jones, was didfated by the circum- 
llance of my departure from India: it has 
been verified; and the rccolleilion of the place, 
which I held in his efteem, however accom¬ 
panied with regret for his death, is an addi¬ 
tional fource of that happiness, which he 
wiflred me to enjoy. 

Among other literary occupations in which 
he employed himfclf during the two laft years, 
it is to be noticed, that he undertook the of¬ 
fice of editor of the elegant poem of 
on the unfortunate loves of Laili and Mujnoan, 
an Arabian youth and princefs. The benevo¬ 
lent object of his labours renders them inter- 
efting, as the nook was publilhed at his own 
expenfe, with a declared appropriation of the 
produce of the fale, to the relief of infolvent 
debtors in the gaol at Calcutta, 

In theEnglifli preface to thePerfian work, he 
hasgivenatranflationof five diftichsin themea- 
fure of the original, and has dvj Vvn th:„t a bare 
t:anrnof.tion ot the accents gives five EngUfli 
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couplets in the form which fome call heroic, 
and others elegiac. As a metrical curlofity, I 
firft tranferibe the lines in the meafure of the 
original, witha tranfpofed verfion of the cou¬ 
plets in the Englifli form: 

With cheeks where eternal paradise bloom’d. 

Sweet Laili the soul of Kais had consum’d. 

Transported her heavenly graces he view’d: 

Of slumber no more he thought, nor of food. 

Love rais’d in their glowing bosoms his throne, 
Adopting the chosen pair as his own. 

Together on flowery scats tliey repos’d : 

Their lips not one idle moment were clos’d. 

To mortals they gave no hint of their smart; 

Love only the secret drew from each heart. 

TRANSPOSITIO.'T. 

With cheeks where paradise eternal bloom’d, 

Sweet Laili liad the soul of Kais consum’d. 

Her heav’nly graces he transported view’d : 

No more lie thought of slumber, nor of food. 

Love in their glowing bosoms rais’d his throne. 

The chosen pair adopting as his own. 

Onliowcry scats together they repos’d ; 

Their lips one idle moment wore not clos’d. 

No hint they gave to mortals of their smart: 

Love only drew the secret from each heart. 


It has already been mentioned, that, in the 
earlicft periods of his education, Sir William 
Jones had applied himfelf with uncommon 



aifiduity to the fludy of profody, and, as he 
advanced in the acquifidon of new dialedls, 
he continued to cultivate a knowledge of the 
laws of metre, which he found of the greateft 
utility, in afeertaining the text of Oriental au¬ 
thors. In the colledlion of his works, we 
read a tranhation of the lirft Nemean ode of 
Pindar, as nearly as poflible in the fame inea- 
fure as the original, and amongft other com- 
pofitions of the fame kind, not intended for 
publication, I find a tranflation of an ode of 
Sappho, word for word from the original, 
and fyllable for fyliable in the fame meafure, 
by the trued rules of Englifli quantity. 

In the beginning of 1789, the firft volume 
of the Refearches of the fociety was publi/h- 
cd. The fele6lion of the papers w^as left to 
the judgment of Sir William Jones, and he 
undertook the laborious and unpleafant office 
of fuperintending the printing. A third part 
of the volume, the moft intereding as well as 
inftrudlive, is occupied by the contributions of 
the prefident. 

I laving paffied half of my life in India, I may 
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be permitted to avail myfelf of tlie opportu- 
toity afforded by this publication, to vindicate 
my fellow-labourers in the Eaft, from one 
amongft many reproaches undcfervedly be- 
ftowed upon them. A difinclination to ex¬ 
plore the literature and antiquities of Hin- 
duftan has been urged, as the natural confe- 
quence of that immoderate purfuit of riches, 
which was fuppofed to be the folc objedl of 
the fervants of the Eaft-India Company, and 
to engrofs their whole attention. The' diffi¬ 
culty attending the acqiiifition of new idioms, 
the obftacles oppofedby the fears, prejudices, 
and the referve of the natives, the conftant 
occupations of official duty, and the injurious 
cffeCl of fedentary application in a tropical 
climate upon the conflitution, were unnoticed 
or difregardec], and no allow^ances made for 
impedimentG, which time and pcrfeverancc 
could alone furmount. 

I'he reproach was unmerited; and long 
before the arrival of Sir William Jones in In¬ 
dia, the talents of feveral perfons there had 
been employed with confidcrable fuccefs, not 
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only to inveftigatlons, by which the public 
interefts were effentially affifted, but to thofe 
fcientific refearches, which he more efFedtually 
promoted. The art of printing had been 
introduced Into Bengal, by the untaught Ikill 
of Mr. Wilkins, and had advanced to great per¬ 
fection; and many publications equally ufeful 
and intcrefling, iffued from the prefs which he 
had eftablilhed. 

The genius, example, and direction of Sir 
William Jones, anticipated what time might 
perhaps have effeCled, but with flower pro- 
grefs. With advantages which no European, 
in India polTefled, he employed the afcendancy 
derived from his fuperior learning, knowledge, 
and abilities, to form an inllitution for pro¬ 
moting and preferving the literary labours of 
his countrymen; and while he exhibited him- 
felf an example for imitation, and pointed out 
in his difeourfes, thofe extenfive invelligations 
which he only was capable of conceiving, his 
conduct was adapted to encourage, and invite 
all who poflefTed talents and knowledge, to 

contribute to the fuccefs of the inftitution. 

V IL 


O 



The ellabliflimcnt ot the fociety, tvhich does 
no lefs honour to him, than to the charafter 
of our countrymen in Aha, may hereafter, 
form an important article in the general hif- 
tory of arts and fclences; and, if the future 
labours of the members flaould be continued 
with the fame zeal, the obligations of the pub¬ 
lic will be proportionably increafed*. In the 
twenty years which have elapfedlincethisefta- 
blilhment was formed, more accurate informa¬ 
tion on the hiftory and antiquities, on the arts, 
fciences, and literature of India, has been given 
to the world, than ever before appeared; and 
without difparaging the labours of other invef- 
tigators, and the merit of antecedent publica¬ 
tions, the volumes of the Afiatic Refearches will 
ever remain an honourable teftimony of the 
zeal and abilities of the Britifli refidents in 
Hinduftany. 

* Three volumes of the Asiatic Researches vrere pub¬ 
lished before the death of Sir William Jones ; a fourth 
was ready for the press, at the time of his demise, in April 
1791, and a seventh volume has since been received in 
lingland. 

1 cannot omit this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
the enlightened vie-vs and ciihu-gei policy of Marquis 
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A copy of this work was tranfmltted by Sit 
■William Jones to the Right Honourable 
I-^^mry Dundas, with a letter iutluiatiug a 
w '! that the King would honour the fociety 
by his acceptance of it, with which his Ma- 
jefty gracioufly complied*'. 

Wellesley, Governor-General of India, in founding a col¬ 
lege at Fort William, in Bengal, for the instruction of the 
servants of the East-India Company, in every branch of 
useful knowledge. The plan of the institution may per¬ 
haps, have been more extensive than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for this purpose, but against the principle of it, no 
solid objection could be urged. The functions assigned to 
the servants of the East-India Company, are of great mag¬ 
nitude, variety, and importance; and to discharge them 
properly requires the education of a statesman and legisla¬ 
tor, and a thorough knowledge of tlie dialects in use in 
Hindustan. To enable the servants of the Company to ac¬ 
quire the necessary qualifications for the due discharge of 
these important duties, was the grand object of the Institu¬ 
tion, which at the same time comprehended the religious 
instruction, and the supcrintendance of the morals and 
habits of the pupils. Considered in a secondary and su¬ 
bordinate point of view, it was calculated to promote the 
objects proposed in the formation of the Asiatic society. 
A volume of essays by the students in the college has been 
published, which does equal honour to them and to the 
institution. 

* The acceptance of the volume by the King, was an¬ 
nounced by the following letter; 

O 2 
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In tlic fame year, Sir William prefented to 
the public a tranflation of an ancient Indian 
drama, under the title of Sacontala, or the 
Fatal Ring, exhibiting a moft pleafing and 
authentic pifture of old Hindu mannei's, and 
one of the greateft curiofities that the litera¬ 
ture of Afia had yet brought to light. Calidas, 
the author of it, whom Sir William Jones calls 
the Shakfpeare of India, lived in the firft cen¬ 
tury before Chrift, not many years after Te¬ 
rence, and he wrote feveral other dramas and 
poetical pieces, of which only Sacontala has 
received an European drefs. The violation 
of the unities, as well as the mixture of fo¬ 
reign mythology, which conftitutes the ma- 

l.ord Grenville to the Right Honourable H. Ddndas. 

Sm, ' Whitehall, Feh. 22, l790. 

Having laid before the King, Sir William 
Jones’s letter to you; I am directed by His Majesty, to sig¬ 
nify his gracious acceptance of the volume transmitted by 
you; and at the same time to express His Majesty’s satis¬ 
faction In tlie progress of the sciences in the British esta¬ 
blishment In India, and his approbation of the important 
undertaking in which Sir William Jones is engaged. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. W. Grenville. 



cliincry of the play, are irrcconclleable with 
the purer tafte, which marks the dramatic 
corapofitions of Europe: but, although the 
tranflator declined offering a criticifm on the 
charadters and condud of the play, ‘‘ from a 
“ convidion that the taftes of men differ as 
‘‘ much as the fentimonts and paflions, and 
“ that in feeling the beauties of art as in fmell- 
ing flowers, tailing fruits, viewing profpedls, 
“ and hearing melody, every Individual muff 
“ be guided by his own fenfatlons and the In- 
“ communicable affociations of his own ideas,” 
we may venture to pronounce that, exclu- 
five of the wild, pi» 3 ;urefque, and fublime 
Imagery which chara£terifes it, the fimplicity 
of the dialogue in many of the fcenes, and the 
natural charadters of many of the perfonages 
introduced, cannot fail of exciting pleafurc 
and Interefl: in the reader; who will wifli with 
me, perhaps, that Sir William Jones had not 
rigidly adhered to the determination which he 
cxpreffed, not to employ his leifure in tranf- 
lating more of the works of Calidas. 

In December 1789, the author of thefe me- 
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moil's was compelled, by the reiterated attacks 
of fevere indifpofition, to leave India. For an 
account of the occupations of Sir William 
Jones, from that period to his return, I refer 
to his correfpondence, beginning with a letter 
from Count Reviczki*j the reader will fee 
with pleafurc, that the mutual regard profefled 
by the two friends Had fuffered no abatement 
from time or feparation, 

J.ondoni June 30, 1789. 

By the Veftal frigate, which was to 
convey Lord Cathcart to China, I wrote an 
anfwer to your elegant Perfian letter, w'hieh 
I received through Mr. Elmfley. It was a 
moft agreeable proof to me, that I was ftill 
Honoured with a place in your remembrance, 
notwlthhanding the dlftance which feparates 
ns, I have fmee learned, that Colonel Cath¬ 
cart died on the voyage; and as the Veftal, in 
confc(|uence of this event, returned to Eng¬ 
land, I am not without apprehenfion, that my 
letter never reached you. I have fmee received 

Appendix, No. 38, 
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a moft fuperb work printed at Calcutta, and 
which would do honour to the firft printing- 
office in Europe, accompanied with an elegant 
and obliging letter, I recognized in it the 
hand of a fkilful penman, if I may be allowed 
to judgej for I have fo long neglcdled the cul¬ 
tivation of Oriental literature, that I am almofl: 
as much a ftranger to it, as if I had never 
learned it. I have never yet fecn fo elegant 
a fpecimen of Oriental typography, as that 
in the Perfian poem with which you favoured 
me. 

I cannot exprefs how much I regret the 
lofs of your fociety during my refidence 
in London, w'hich would have affoi'ded me 
fo much gratification; and I doubt if 1 ihall 
have an opportunity of enjoying it after your 
return, as I muft foon enter upon the new office 
conferred upon me by the emperor, of miniher 
at Naples, But whatever my deftinatlon may 
be, of this you may be affured, that neither 
abfence nor diftance will ever weaken my at¬ 
tachment to you, and that during life I ffiall 
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eonlidcr myfelf equally bound by gratitude 
and inclination to prefcrve it, 

I am, Sir, 

Your mod obedient humble fervant. 

Count Reviczici, 

Sir William 'Jones to Dr. Price. 

Crijtma-nagur., 14, 1^90, 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I give you my warmeft thanks for 
your friendly letter, and acceptable prefent 
pf an admirable difcourfe, which I have read 
with great delight. 

* m * * "We 

have twenty millions (I fpeak with good in-: 
formation) of Indian fubjedls, whole laws I 
am now compiling and arranging, in the hope 
of fccuiing their property to themfelves and 
their heirs. They are plcafed with the work j 
but it makes me a very bad correfpondent. I 
had flattered myfelf with a hope of making 
a vifit to our venerable friend at Philadelphia, 
before the retreat which I meditate to my hum- 
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ble cottage in Middlefex; but God’s will be 
done. We fliall rneet, I devoutly hope, in a 
happier ftate. 

To the Rev. Dr. ForJ^ Principal of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Crijhna-tiaguf) OFl. 11, 179ft. 

Though I am for the heft of reafons the 
word; of correfpondents, yet I will no longer 
delay to thank you for your friendly letter of 
the fourth of February, and for your kind at¬ 
tentions to Colonel Polier. You have a much 
better correfpondent in Mr. Langlas, whofe 
patriotifm, I hope, will fucceed, and whofe 
Perfian literature will be a fource of delight to 
him, if not to the public. Mr. Wehl’s favour 
never reached me, or I would have anfwered 
it immediately, and I requeft you to inform, 
him of my difappointment. The chances are 
about three to one againft your receiving this ; 
and the fear of writing for the fport^of winds 
and waves, dilheartens me whenever I take 
up a pen. 
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Sir JVillicim Jcncs to William Shipley^ Efq. 

CriJhtia~tMgur, Oil. 1 I, 1790. 

DEAR SIR, 

The {hips which brought your kind let¬ 
ters arrived fo near the end of my iliort vaca¬ 
tion, that I have but juft time to thank you 
for them, as I do moft heartily, as well as for 
your acceptable prefents. Anna Maria has 
recovered from the pang which the fad intel¬ 
ligence from England gave her, and a pious 
refignatlon has fucceeded to her natural anguilh. 
You are I hope quite recovered from your illnefs, 
and again promoting the welfare and conve¬ 
nience of mankind, by your judicious exer¬ 
tions and ingenious inventions, to which all 
poffible attention fliall be llaewn in this coun¬ 
try. May you very long enjoy the pleafure 
of doing good, which is, I well know, the only 
reward you feek ! It is now fettled here, that 
the natives are proprietors of their land, and 
that it iliall defeend by tl-cir own laws. I 
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am engaged in fuperlntendlng a complete fyf- 
tem of Indian laws; but the work is vaft, dif¬ 
ficult, and delicate ; it occupies all my leifure, 
and makes me the worft of correfpondents. 

I truft, however, that long letters arc not ne- 
ceffary to convince you, that I am, 

William "Jones to Mrs. Sloper*. 

Crijlma naguri Ocl, 13, 17.90. 

I deferve no thanks for the attentions 
which it is both my duty and my delight to 
fhew our beloved Anna; but you deferve, and 
I beg you to accept my warmeft thanks for your 
entertaining letter, for your frequent kind re¬ 
membrance of me, and your acceptable prc- 
fent of a fnuff-box in the moft elegant taftc. 
All that you write concerning my friends, is 
highly interefting to me; and all pleafing, ex¬ 
cept the contents of your laft page; but the 
moft agreeable part of your letter is the hope 
which you exprefs, that the Bath waters would 


* Sister to Lady Jones, and married to William Cliarlca 
Slopcr, Esij. 
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reflore you to health ; and it gives me infinite 
pleafure to know, that your hope has been 
realized. Anna will give you a full account 
of herfelf, and will mention fome of the many 
reafons, that make me a bad correfpondeiit. 
I thank you for Erlkine’s fpeech, but I was 
myfelf an advocate fo long, that I never mind 
what advocates fay^ but what they proven and 
I can only examine proofs in caufes brought 
before me. I knew you would receive with 
your ufual good-nature my fancy jefts about 
your hand-writing, but hope you will write 
to me, as you write to Anna, for you know, 
the more any charafter refcmbles pot-hooks, 
&c. the better I can read it. My love to 
Amelia, and to all whom you love, which 
would give them a claim, if they had no 
other, to the affedlion of. 

My dear Madam, 

Your ever faithful, 

William Jones, 



sir W, Jones to Sir J, Macpherfon, Bart. 

CriJ!ma~nagur^ OB. 15 , 1790 . 

I give you hearty thanks for your poft- 
fcrlpt, which (as you enjoin fecrecy) I will 
only allude to ambiguoufly, left this letter 
ftiould fall into other hands than yours. Be 
affured, that what I am going to ftiy does not 
proceed from an imperfed fenfe of your klnd- 
nefs, but really I want no addition to my for¬ 
tune, which is enough for me; and if the 
whole legiflature of Britain were to offer me a 
different ftation from that which I now fill, 
fliould moft gratefully and refpedfully decline 
it. The charader of an ambitious judge is, in 
my opinion, very dangerous to public juftice; 
and if I were a folc legiflator, it fhould be 
enaded that every judge, as well as every biftiop, 
fhould remain for life in the place which he 
firft accepted. This is not the language of a 
cynic, but of a man, who loves his friends, 
his country, and mankind; who knows the 
fhort duration of human life, recolleds that: 
he has"^ lived four-and- forty years, and has 



learned to be contented. Of public affairs yoil 
w-ill receive better intelligence, than I am able 
to give you. My private life is liinllar to 
that which you remember: feven hours a day 
on an average are occupied by my duties as a 
maglftrate, and one hour to the new Indian 
digeft, for one hour in the evening I read 
aloud to Lady Jones. Wcare now travelling 
to the Iburces of the Nile with Mr. Bruce, 
wliofe work is very inicrclling and im¬ 
portant. The feennd volume of the Afiatic 
I'ranfadions is printed, and the third ready 
for the prefs. I jabber banicrit every day 
with the pundits, and hope, before I leave In¬ 
dia, to underhand it as well as I do Latin. 
Among my letters I find one direfted to you; 
I have unfealed it, and though it only Hiews 
that I was not Inattentive to the note, with 
which you fivourcd me on the eve of your 
departure, yet 1 annex it, beeaufe it was yours, 
though brought back by my fervant. 

The latter part of it will raife melancholy 
ideas; but death, if we look at it firmly, is 
only a change of place: every departure of a 



friend is a fort of death; and we are all conti¬ 
nually dying and reviving. We fliall all meet; 

I hope to meet you again in India; but, 
wherever wc meet, I expert to fee you well 
and happy. None of your friends can wiih 
for your health and happinefs more ardently 
than, my dear Sir, &c. 

Sir Willuim ‘Jones to R. Morris, Efc[. 

Cakuita, On. ;50, 1790. 

When your letter arrived, 1 had begun 
my judicial campaign, and am fo bufy I can 
only anfwer it very ilrortly. Lady J. and 
myfclf are fincercly rejoiced, that you have 
fo good an eflablifliment in fo fine a country. 
Need I fay', that it would give me infinite de¬ 
light to promote your views? as Lir as 1 can,, 
1 will promote them, but though I have 
a very extenfive acquaintance, I neither 
have, nor can have, influence. I can only 
approve and recommend, and do my bell to 
circulate your propofals. We are equally 
obliged to you for your kind invitation, as if 
we had it in our power to accept it; but I fear 
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wc cannot leave Calcutta long enougli to 
revifit your Indian Montpelier. As one 
of the Cymi'o-dorians, I am warmly inter- 
elled in Britilh antiquities and literature ; but 
my honour is pledged for the completion of 
the new digcft of Hindu laws, and I have not 
a moment to fparc for any other ftudy. 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. 

Whitehall. 

Crifhna-nngur, Oct. 15, T'tOI. 

You may rely upon my heft endea- 
TTOurs to procure information concerning the 
Afiatic wool, or foft hair j and the animals that 
carry it. I had the plcafuro of circulating 
your very interefting tradts at Calcutta, and 
of exhibiting the fpecimens of very beautiful 
wool with Vvdiich you favoured me. My 
own time, however, is engaged from morn¬ 
ing to night in difeharging my public duties, 
and in aiTanglng the new digcft of Indian laws. 
I muft therefore depend chiefly on others in 
procuring the Information you arc defirous of 
obtaining. Mr. Bebb of the board of trade, 
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and Colonel Kyd who fuperlntends the Com¬ 
pany’s garden, have promifed to aflift me. 
The wool of thefe provinces is too coarfe to 
be of ufej but that of Kerman in Perfia, which 
you know by the name of Carmmian wool, is 
reckoned exquifitely fine, and you might I 
fuppofe procure the fheep from Bombay. The 
lhawl goats would live, I imagine, and 
breed, in England j but it is no lefs difficult 
to procure the females from Calhmir, than to 
procure mares from Arabia. When you fee 
Mr. Richardfon, do me the favour to give 
him my beft thanks for the parcel, which he 
fent me by the dcfire of the Highland Society. 

Sir IVilliam ^ones to George Hard{7igy Efq. 

CrJIma-nagur, OEl. 16, 1791 

MY DEAR SIR, 

If the warmth of hearts were raeafured 
by the frequency of letters, my heart mull be 
thought the coldeft in the world ; but you, I 
am confident, will never apply fo fallacious a 
thermometer. In ferious truth, I am, and 

mull be, the worft of correfpondents for the 
Lift'—y. II. p 
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tollowing reafons among a hundred, a ftrong 
glare and weak eyes, long talks and lliort day¬ 
light, confinement in court fix hours a day, 
and in my chambers three or four, not to 
mention cafual interruptions and engagements. 
You fpoke fo lightly of your complaint, that 
I thought it mull: be tranfient, and fliould have 
been extremely grieved, if, in the very mo¬ 
ment when I heard you had been ferioufly ill, 
I had not heard of your recovery. 

Anna Maria has promifed me to fail for 
Europe In January 1793, and I will follow 
her, when I can live as well in England on 
rny private fortune as I can do here on half 
my falary. * * * 

J cannot but like your fonnets, yet wifli 
you would abftain from politicks, which add 
very little to the graces of poetry. 

Sir William Jones to Sir Jofeph Banks. 

Criflina-nagur, OtJ. i8, 1791. 

1 thank you heartily for your kind 
letters, but perhaps I cannot exprefs my 
thanks better than by anfwering them as ex- 
adiy as I am able. 



F'lrfl, as to fending plants from India, I beg 
you to accept my excufes, and to make them 
to Sir George Young, for my apparent inatten¬ 
tion to fuch commiflions. In fhort, if you 
wifh to transfer our Indian plants to the 
Weftern iflands, the Company muft direct 
Kyd and Roxburgh to fend them, and their 
own captains to receive them, and attend to 
them. 

We are In fad want of a travelling botanift, 
with fome fhare of my poor friend Koenig’s 
knowledge and zeal. A ftationary botanift 
would fix on the indigo-fera, as the chief ob- 
jed of his care. Roxburgh will do much on 
the coaft, if he can be relieved from his terri¬ 
ble head-achs, but here we have no affiftance. 

I have neither eyes nor time for a botanift, 
yet with Lady Jones’s afliflance, 1 am conti¬ 
nually advancing; and we have examined 
about ijolAnn^-dingenera. She brought home, 
a morning or tv/o ago, the mofl lovely epi- 
dendrum that ever was feeu, but the deferip- 
tion of it would take up too much room in a 
letter; it grew on a lofty amra, but it is aa 
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air plant, and puts forth its fragrant enamelled 
bloflbms in a pot without earth or water: none 
of the many fpecies of Linnsus correfponds 
cxadlly with it. You muft not imagine that, 
becaufe I am, and lhall be, faucy about the 
Linnsean language, that I have not the high- 
eft veneration for its great author; but I think 
his ditftion barbarous and pedantic, particu¬ 
larly in his Philofophia Botanica, ryhich I have 
a right to criticife, having read it three times 
with equal attention and pleafure. Had Van 

Rheede exhibited the Sanfcrit names with ao 

» 

curacy, we fhould not be puzzled with read¬ 
ing the Indian poems and medical tradls; 
but in all his twelve volumes, I have not 
found above ten or twelve names corredly 
exprefled, either in Sanfcrit or Arabic. I fliall 
touch again on botany, but I proceed with 
your firft letter. I have little knowledge of 
Yacob Bruce; but his five volumes, which I 
read aloud, (except fome paflages which 1 
could only read with my eyes) are fo enter¬ 
taining that I wilhed for five more, and rea¬ 
dily forgave not only his miftakes in the bo- 
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tanlcal language, and in Arabic, but even his 
arrogance, which he carries extra Jlammantia 
tnoenia mundi. 

Keir’s paper on diftilling I never faw in 
print, though I mufl; have heard it read by our 
fecretary j but as the worthy author of it is 
in London, where you will have'probably 
met him, he will fatisfy you on the fub- 
jeft. 

The madhuca is, beyoftd a doubt, the 
hajjia ; but I can fafely affert, that not one of 
fifty bloflbms which I have examined, had 16 

filaments, 8 above the throat, and 8 within 

« 

the tube. That Koenig, whom I knew to be 
very accurate, had fcen fuch a character, I 
doubt not, but he fhould not have fet it down 
as conftant. I frequently faw 26 and 28 fila¬ 
ments, fometimes 12, and the average was 
about 20 or 22. By the way, my excellent 
friend, you will do us capital fervice, either by 
printing Koenig’s manufcripts, or by fending 
us a copy of them ; and we will fend you in 
return, not only the corredt Sanfcrit names, 
but the plants themfelves, at leaft the feeds. 
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if you can prevail on any captain to take care 
of them. ******* 

That the poem of Calidas entertained you, 
gives me great pleafure, but it diverts me ex¬ 
tremely to hear from others, that the authen-. 
ticity of the poem is doubted in England; but 
I am not fure that my own errors of inatten¬ 
tion may not have occafioned miftakes. The 
ufe of the pollen in flowers is, I believe, well 
known to the Brahmans; but I am not fure, 
that I have not added the epithet prolific, to 
diftinguifh it from common duji, which would 

have been the exa<ft verfion of renu. The 

» 

blue nymphaa, which I have found reafons 
for believing the lotus of Egypt, is a native of 
Upper India; here we have only the white 
and rofe-Goloured. Filament is not ufed as a 
botanical word, but merely as a thread, and 
the filaments for the bracelet are drawn from 
the ftalk of the nywpbcea. The hart properly 
fo called, may not be a native of Bengal; but 
Calidas lived at Ugein, and lays his feene near 
the northern mountains; all the reft is clear: bears 
and boars, and all wildbeafts have been hunted 
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here immemorially. The cocila> f:ngs charm* 
ingly here in the fpring; Polier'v/ill fhewyou 
drawings of the male and female, but will per¬ 
haps call it co-il: the ftory of its eggs always 
ft ruck me as very remarkable. The arnra is 
mangifera ; the mellica, 1 believe, nyctanthes 
zambak ; the madhavi creeper, banijieria. 
The enfa, I cannot fee in bloffom. The 
pwi/ha is mimofa odoratijjma^ the pippaIa,yiVia 
, religiofa. If I recoiled Incjha, it is not a plant, 
but lac. Fana dojini is a Sanfcrit epithet of the 
banijieria. As to nard, 1 know not what 
to fayj if the Greeks meant only fragrant 
grafs, viQ have nards in abundance, acorus^ 
fchoenuSjandropogon, cyperus^ &c. But I have 
no evidence that they meant any fuch thing. 
On Arrian, or rather on Ariftobulus, we can¬ 
not fafely rely, as they place cinnamon in Ara¬ 
bia, and myri h in Perfia. Should any travel¬ 
ling botanift find the fpecies of andropogon, 
mentioned by Dr. Blane in the plains of Ge- 
drofia, it would be fome evidence, but would 
at the fame time prove that it was not the In¬ 
dian nard, which never was fuppofed to grow 
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in Perlia. As at prefent advifed, I believe the 
Indian nard of the ancients to have been a va¬ 
lerian, at leaft the nard of Ptolemy, which is 
brought from the very country, mentioned by 
him as famed for fpikenard. 

And now, my dear Sir Jofeph, I have gone 
through both your letters: I am, for many 
good reafons, a bad correfpondent, but princi¬ 
pally becaufe the difeharge of my public duties 
leaves me no more time than is fufficient for 
neceffary refrefliments and relaxation. 

The laft twenty years of my life I lhall 
fpend, I truft, in a fludious retreat; and if 
you know of a pleafant country houfe to be 
difpofed of in your part of Middlefex, with 
pafture-ground for my cattle, and garden- 
ground enough for my amufement, have the 
goodnefs to inform me of it. I ftiall be hap¬ 
py in being your neighbour, and, though I 
write little now, will talk then as much as you 
pleafe. 

I believe I flrall fend a box of ineftimable 
manuferipts, Sanferit and Arabic-, to your 
friendly care. If I return to England, you will 
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reftore them to me ; if I die in my voyage to 
China, or my journey through Perfia, you 
will difpofe of them as you pleafe*. Wherever 
I may die, I fliall be, while I live, my dear 
Sir, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Warren Hajiings^ Efq. 

CrlJIma’tJagurf OB. 20, 1791 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Before you can receive this, you will, I 
doubt not, have obtained a complete triumph 
over your perfecutors; and your charafter 
will have rifen, not brighter indeed, but more 
confpicuoufly bright, from the furnace of their 
perfecution. Happy fhould I be if I could 
congratulate you in perfon on your victory; 
but though I have a fortune in England, which 
might fatisfy a man of letters, yet I have not 
enough to eftabliih that abfolute independence 
which has been the chief end and aim of my 

* The MSS. here alluded to, after the demise of Sir 
William Jones, were presented, together with another large 
collection of liasiern MSS. to the Iloyal Society, by Lady 
Jones. A catalogue, compiled by Mr. Wilhitts, is inserted 
in the 13th volume of Sir William Jones’s works. 
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life; and I mull ftay in this country a few 
years longer: Lady Jones has however pro- 
inifed me to take her paflage for Europe in. 
January 1793, and I will follow her when I 
can. She is pretty well, and prefents her kiiuL 
eft remembrance to you and Mrs. Haftings, 
whom I thank moft heartily for a very oblig¬ 
ing and elegant letter. My own health has, 
by God’s blefting, been very firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I have conftantly employed 
them eight or nine hours a day. My princi¬ 
pal amufement is botany, and the converfa- 
tion of the pundits, with whom I talk fluently 
in the language of theGsi/r; and mybufmefs, 
befides the difeharge of my public duties, is 
the tranflation of Menu, and of the digeft 
which has been compiled at my inftance. Our 
fociety ftill fubfifts, and the third volume of 
their Tianfa£tions is fo far advanced, that it 
will certainly be publifhed next feafon. Sa¬ 
muel Davis has tranflated the Surya Siddhanta, 
and is making difeoveries in Indian aftrono- 
my; while Wilford is purfuing his geographic, 
cal enquiries at Benares, and has found, or 
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thinks he has found, an account of Africa and 
F.urope, and even of Britain by name, in the 
Scanda Puran; he has fent us a chart of the 
Nile from Sanfcrit authorities, and I expert 
foon to receive his proofs and illuftrations. 
Of public affairs in India, I fay little, becaufc 
I can fay nothing with certainty: the feafons 
and elements have been adverfe to us in My- 
fore. Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me 
to be with unfeigned regard, 

Your faithful and obedient, 

William Joni':s. 

Sir William ^ones to Sir "Jofeph Banks. 

Calcutta, Nov. 19, 1791. 

Since I fent my letter to the packet of 
the Queen, I received the inclofed from a 
Hindu of my acquaintance, and 1 fend his 
ctijba flowers, which I have not eyes to exa¬ 
mine, efpecially in a feafon of bufinefs. The 
leaves are very long, with a point exceffively 
long and fine, their edges are rough down¬ 
wards, in other refpcfis fmooth. As this plant 
is to my knowledge celebrated in the veda, I 
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am very defirous of knowing its Linnjean 
name. I cannot find it in Van Rheede. 

* * * ^ * 

The frequent allufions in thefc letters to 
local or botanical fubjecis, may render them 
particularly interefting only to the friends and 
correfpondents of Sir William Jones, but they 
defcribe his occupations and contain his mind, 
which I wilh to difplay; they exhibit a warmth 
of affhdfion for his friends, upright principles, 
a manly independence, and a defire of honour¬ 
able diftinftion, combined with a contempt 
for all ambition incompatible with his public 
charader. The frequent mention of the 
work which he had undertaken is equally a 
proof of his opinion of the importance of it,and 
of his folicitude to make it as perfeft aspolfible. 

The manner in which he mentions the tra¬ 
vels of Mr. Bruce fliews, that he was not one 
of the fceptics who doubted of his veracity. 
In a paper which he preiented to^^the fociety 
in Calcutta, he recites a converfation with a 
native of Abyffinia, who had feen and known 
Mr. Bruce at Gwender, and who fpoke of 
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him in very honourable terms. At the period 
of this converfation, the travels were not pub- 
lifhed ; but it was too particular and defcrip- 
tive to leave room for doubt, as to the identity 
of Mr. Bruce, and of his having pafTed fomc 
years in Abyffinia. 

Of the correfpondence of Sir William Jones 
in 1792, if it were not altogether fufpended 
by his more important ftudies and avocations, 
no part has been communicated to me. In 
March 1793* I returned to Bengal with a 
commiffion to fucceed Marquis Cornwallis, in 
his ftation of Governor-General whenever he 
thought proper to relinquifh it, and I had the 
fatisfadlion to find ray friend, although fome- 
what debilitated by the climate, in a ftate of 
health which promifed a longer duration of 
life than it pleafed Providence to aflign to 
him. The ardour of his mind had fuffered 
no abatement, and his application was unre¬ 
mitted. The completion of the work which 
he had undertaken, occupied the principal 
portion of his leifure, and the remainder of 
his time which could be fpared, was as ufual 
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devoted to l!*'craryand fdentific purfiilts. Bo¬ 
tanical refearches occafionally diverted his 
hours of relaxation, but he found impediments 
to them from the weaknefs of his fight, and 
heat of the climate. 

The conflitution of Lady Jones, which was 
naturally delicate, had fuffered fo much from 
repeated attacks of indilpofidon, that a change 
of climate had long been prefcribed by the 
phyficians, as the only means of preferving 
her life; but her afledionate attachment to 
her hufband had hitherto induced her to re¬ 
main in India, in oppofition to this advice, 
though with the full convidion that the re¬ 
covery of her health, in any confiderable 
degree, was impoflible. She knew that the 
obligation which he liad voluntarily contratb- 
edj'to tranflate the digeft of Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan laws, was the only, though infu- 
perable obllacle to his accompanying her, and 
his entreaties were necelTary to gain her re- 
ludant alTent to undertake the voyage without 
his fociety. In the courfe of hiscorrefpondence, 
we trace his ardour to explore the new ob^ 
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of inveftlgatlon which increafing know¬ 
ledge had difcovered to him, and an intention 
to purfue the line of his refearches through 
Perfia or China, by a circuitous rout to his na¬ 
tive country j and at an earlier period, when 
the extent of the field of inveftigation appear¬ 
ed boundlefs, he had declared his determina¬ 
tion to remain in India until the clofe of the 
century, if it fhould pleafe God to prolong 
his life. But affedlion fet limits to his zeal for 
knowledge, and when it was finally fettled 
that Lady Jones fliould return to England, he 
determined himfelf to follow her in the en- 
fuing feafon, hoping by this period to have 
difeharged his engagements with the govern¬ 
ment of India. She embarked in Deeember 
J 793- 

In the beginning of 1794, Sir William 
Jones publilhed a work, In which he had long 
been engaged,™ ■■ a tianllation of the Ordinances 
of Menu, comprlfing the Indian fyftem of du¬ 
ties religious and civil. This talk was fug- 
gefted by the fame motives, which had Induced 
him to undertake the compilation of the di- 
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geft; to aid the benevolent intentions of the 
legiflature of Great Britain, in fecuring to the 
natives of India the adminiftration ofjuftice, 
to a certain extent, by their own laws. Menu 
is efteemed by the Hindus the firft of created 
beings, and not the oldeft only, but the holieft, 
of legillators; and his fyftem is fo comprehen- 
five and fo minutely exad:, that it may be con- 
fidered as an inftitute of Hindu law, prefa¬ 
tory to the more copious digeft. 

This work, to ufe the words of the tranf- 
lator, contains abundance of curious matter, 
extremely interelling both to fpcculatire 
lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties, 
which need not be pointed out, and with many 
bleinilhes, which cannot be juftified or pal¬ 
liated. It is indeed a fyftem of defpotifm and 
prieftcraft, both limited bylaw, but artfully 
confpiring to give mutual fupport, though 
with mutual checks; it is filled with ftrange 
conceits in m'etaphyficks and natural philofo- 
phy, with idle fuperftitions, and with a fcheme 
of theology moft obfeurely figurative, and 
confequently liable to dangerous mifconcep- 



tion; it abounds with minute and childifh for¬ 
malities, with ceremonies generally abfurd,and, 
often ridiculous; the punifhments are partial 
and painful, for fome crimes dreadfully cruel, 
for others reprehenfibly flight: and the very 
morals, though rigid enough on the whole, 
are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe of 
light oaths and pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed; neverthelefs, a fpirit of fublime de¬ 
votion, of benevolence to mankind, and of 
amiable tendernefs to all creatures, pervades 
the whole work; the ftyle of it has a certain 
auftere majefty, that founds like the language 
of legiflation, and extorts a refpeilful awe; 
the fentiments of independence upon all be¬ 
ings but God, and the harfli admonitions even 
to kings, are truly noble; and the many pa¬ 
negyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is 
called, of the veda, prove the author to have 
adored, not the vifible material fun, but that 
divine and incomparably greater light, to ufe 
the words of the moft venerable text in the 
Indian Scripture, illumines all, delights 

all, from ^hich all proceed, to which all jnuji 
iijc-Y. II. a 
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return^ and ’which can alone irradiate, not 
our vifual organs, but. our fouls and our in- 
telleds. 

The appreciation of a work, which had oc¬ 
cupied fo large a portion of his time and at¬ 
tention, affords a proof of the judgment and 
candour of Sir William Jones. The ordi¬ 
nances of Menu are by no means calculated 
for general reading; but they exhibit the 
manners of a remarkable people, in a remote 
age, and unfold the principles of the moral 
and religious fyftcms, to which the Hindus 
have invariably adhered, notwithftanding their 
long fubjedfion to a foreign dominion. 

I now prefent to the reader, the laft letter 
which I received from Sir William Jones, 
written two months before the departure of 
Lady Jones from India. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

A few days after I troubled you about 
the yacht, I felt a fevere pang on hearing of 
your domeflic misfortune; and I felt more for 
you than I ihould for moft men, on fo melan¬ 
choly an occahon, becaufe I well know the 



fenfibility of your heart. The only topic of 
coiifolation happily prefented itfelf to you: 
reafon perhaps might convince us, that the 
death of a created being never happens with¬ 
out the will of the Creator, who governs this 
world by a fpecial interpofition of his provi¬ 
dential care ; but, as this is a truth which Re¬ 
velation expret'sly teaches us, our only true 
comfort in aflIicUon mufl; be derived from 
Chriftian philofophy, which is fo far from 
encouraging us to ftifle our natural feelings, 
that even the divine Author of it wept on the 
death of a friend. This do 61 rine, though fu- 
perfluous to you, is always prefent to my 
mind; and I fhall have occafion in a few 
years, by the courfe of nature, to prefs it on 
the mind of Lady Jones, the great age of 
whofe mother is one of my reafons for hoping 
moft anxloufly, that nothing may prevent her 
returning to England this feafon. ^ * 

* * I will follow her as foon as I can, 

poffibly at the beginning of 1795, but proba¬ 
bly not till the feafon after that; for although 
I fhall have more than enough to fupply all the 
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wants of a man, who would rather have been 
Cincinnatus with his plough, than Lucullus 
with all his wealth, yet I wifli to complete 
the fyftem of Indian laws while I remain in 
India, becaufe I wifli to perform whatever I 
promife, with the leaft pollible imperfection; 
and in fo diflicult a work doubts muft arife, 
which the pundits alone could remove. You 
continue, I hope, to find the gardens healthy; 
nothing can be more pleafant than the houfe 
in which we live; but it might juftly be called 
the temple of the winds, efpecially as it has 
an octagonal form, like that ercCled at Athens 
to thofe bolfterous divinities. I cannot get rid 
of the rheumatlfra which their keen breath 
has given me, and fubmit with reluCtance to 
the neceflity of wrapping myfelf in fliawls and 
flannel. We continue to be charmed with 
the perfpicuity, moderation, and eloquence o£ 
Fllangieri. 

Of European politics I think as little as pof- 
fible; not becaufe they do not intereft my 
heart, but becaufe they give me too much 
pain. I have “ good wuU towards men, and 
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wifli peace on earth;” but I fee chiefly under 
the fun, the two claffes of men whom Solo¬ 
mon defcribeSjthe opprelTor and the opprefled. 
I have no fear in England of open defpotifm, 
nor of anarchy. I fliall cultivate my fields 
and gardens, and think as little as poffible of 
monarchs or oligarchs. 

1 am, &c. 

***** 

It would not be eafy to give expreflion to 
the feelings excited by the perufal of this let¬ 
ter, nine years after the date of it. In recall¬ 
ing the memory of domeftic misfortunes, 
which time had nearly obliterated, it revives 
with new force the recoIle<aion of that friend, 
whofe fympathy endeavoured to foothe the 
forrows of a father for the lofs of his children. 
The tranfition by Sir William Jones to the cir- 
cumftances of his own fituation is natural, 
and the conjugal bofom may perhaps fympa- 
thize with a fond hufband, anticipating the 
affliction of the wife of his affeCtion, and his 
own efforts to confole her^ that wife however 
ftill furvives to lament her irreparable lofs in the 
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death of Sir William Jones himfelf, and has 
had for forae years the happinefs to confole, 
by the tendereft affiduities, the increafing in¬ 
firmities of an aged mother*. 

The friends of Religion, who know the va¬ 
lue of the “ fare and certain hopes” which it 
infpircs, will remark wdth fatisfa( 3 ;ion, the pious 
fentiments exprcflcd by Sir William Jones a 
few months only before his own death. They 
will recoUe( 5 t the determination which he 
formed in youths to examine with attention 
the evidence of our holy Religion, and v/ill 
rejoice to find unprejudiced enquiry terminat¬ 
ing, as might be expedfed, in a rational con- 
vidion of its truth and divine authority. 

Of this convidiort, his publications, though 
none of them were piofefTedly religious, af¬ 
ford ample and indubitable teftimony; and I 
cannot deem it a fuperfluous talk (to me, in¬ 
deed, it will be mod, grateful) to feled from 
them, and from fuch other materials as I pof- 

* Mrs. Shipley died on the 9th of March, 1803, in her 
®7th year. She retained all her faculties to that prolonged 
period. 
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fcfs, his opinions on a fubjeft of undeniable 
importance. 

Amongft the papers written by Sir William 
Jones, I find the following prayer, compofed 
by him on the firft day of the year 1782, 
about fifteen months before his embarkation 
for India, and more than twelve years before 
his death : 

A PRAYER. 

Eternal and incoraprehcnfible Mind, who, 
by thy boundlefs power, before time began, 
crcatedll innumerable worlds for thy glory, and 
innumerable orders of beings for their happi^ 
iiefs, which thy infinite goodnefs prompted 
thee to defire, and thy Infinite wlfdom en¬ 
abled thee to know! we, thy creatures, vanilli 
into nothing before thy fupreme Majcfty; 
we hourly fed our wcaknejs ; wc daily be¬ 
wail our vices-, wc continually acknowledge 
our folly, thee only wc adore w-lth awful ve¬ 
neration; thee we ///««/'with the mofi; fervent 
zeal; thee wm praife with aftonllhment and 
rapture; to thy power wm humbly fubmit; of 
thy goodnefs wc devoutly implore protedion; 
on thy wlfdom we firmly and cheerfully rely. 
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We do but open our eyes, and inftantly \ye 
perceive thy divine exiftence; we do but ex¬ 
ert our reqfon, and in a moment we difcover 
thy divine attributes: but our eyes could not 
behold thy fplendour, nor could our minds 
comprehend thy divine effence\ we fee thee 
only through thy ftupendous and aU-perfe£t 
wsrks } we bnow thee only by that ray of fa- 
cred light, which it has pleafed thee to reveal. 
Neverthelefs, if creatures too ignorant to con¬ 
ceive, and too depraved to purfue, the means of 
their own happinefs, may without prefump- 
tion exprefs their wants to their Creator, 
let us humbly fupplicate thee to remove from 
us that evil, which thou haft permitted for a 
time to exift, that the ultimate good of aft may 
be complete, and to fecure us from that vice, 
which thou fuffereft to fpread fnares around 
us, that the triumph of virtue may be more 
confpicuous. Irradiate our minds with all 
ufefiil truth ; inftil into our hearts a fpirit pf 
general benevolence’, give underjianding to the 
foolifh; meeknefs to the proud ; temperance tp 
the diffolute; fortitude to the feeble-hearted j 
hope to the defpondingjyii/V// to the unbeliev- 
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ing; dUigcnce to the flothful; patience Xo thofe 
who are in pain'^ and thy celeftial aid to thofe 
who are in danger: Comfort the affdSted'^ re¬ 
lieve the dijirejfed ; fupply the hungry with 
falutary food, and the thirjiy with a plenti¬ 
ful ftream. Impute not our doubts to in¬ 
difference^ nor our Jlownefs of belief to hard- 
tiefs of heart-, but be indulgent to our im- 
perfeSi nalurc, and fupply our imperfe£lions 
by thy heavenly favour, “ Suffer not, we 
“ anxioufly pray, fuffer not opprejjion to pre- 
vail over innocence^ nor the might of the 
avenger o\txx\\Qweaknefs of the juftd' When¬ 
ever we addrefs thee in our retirement from 
the vanities of the world, if our prayers are 
foolijh, pity usj if prefumptuoiis, pardon us; if 
acceptable to thee, grant them, all-powerful 
GOD, grant them; And, as with our living 
voice, and with our dying lips, we will exprefs 
our fubmiflion to thy decrees, adore thy pro¬ 
vidence, and blefs thy dfpenfations • fo in all 
future ftates, to which we reverently hope 
thy goodnefs will raife us, grant that we may 
continue praying, admiring, venerating, wr- 



Jldipplng thee more and more, through wcr/t/j 
without number^ and ages without end! 

Jan. I, 1782. 

I do not adduce this prayer as evidence of 
the belief of Sir Wiillam Jones in the doc¬ 
trines of Jefus Chrift; although 1 think that 
fuch a compohtion could hardly have been 
framed by an unbeliever in the C^ofjiel, or, if this 
be deemed poflible, tliat a mind capable of feel¬ 
ing the fcntimentswhichIt exprefles, could long 
have witholden its afient to the truths of 
Revelation. It is evidently the effufion of a 
pious mind, deeply imprefled with an awful 
fenfo of the infinite wifdom, power, and bene¬ 
volence of his Creator, and of the ignorance, 
weaknefs, and depravity of human nature j 
fentiments which reafon and experience 
ftrongly fuggcfl;, and which Revelation ex- 
prefsly teaches. Let it be remembered, that 
long before this prayer was wnitten, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jon es had demonftrated*^ to his own fa- 
tisfadiion, that Jefus was the Meffah, pre- 
dliftedby the Prophets; that amongfl his pro- 

Memoirs, p. 115, vo!. i. 



jcdlecl occupations in India, one* was to tranf- 
late the Pl’alms into Perfic, and the Gofpcl 
of Luke into Arabic,—a defign which 
could only have originated in his convi£tion 
of the importance and infpiration of thefe di¬ 
vine books 5 that in the year after the date of 
the prayer, we have a direct and public avowal 
ofhis belief in the divinity of our Saviour j*; and 
again in the next, another prayer by him ex- 
preding his exclufive reliance on the merits of 
his Redeemer for his acceptance with GodJ. 

Amongft the publications of Sir William 
Jones, in which his religious fentiments are 
expreffed, I fliall firft notice, A DiJJertation 
on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Kome, written 
in 1784, but revifed and printed in 1786, in 
which the following paflage occurs: “ Dif- 
“ quifitions concerning the manners and con- 
“ duit of our fpecies, in early times, or indeed 
‘‘ at any time, are always curious at leaft, and 
“ amufing; but they are highly interefting 
“ to fuch as can fay of themfelves, with 

* Memoirs, p. 4. vol. ii. f Ibid. p. 9. vol. ii^ 

Ibid. p. 41. vol. ii. 
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“ Chrembs in the play, ‘ We are men, and 
‘ take an intereft in all that relates to man- 
‘kind.’ They may even be of folid import- 
“ ance in an age, when fome intelligent and 
“ virtuous perfons are inclined to doubtthe au- 
thenticity of accounts delivered by Moses, 
“ concerning the primitive world ; fince no 
“ modes or fources of reafoning can be unimpor- 
“ tant^ which have a tendency to remove fuck 
“ doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of 
“ Gene/is, (all due allowances being made for a 
“ figurative Eaftern ftyle,) are true, or the 
“ whole fabric of our national religion is falfej 
“ a conclufion, which none of us I truft would 
“ wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help be- 
“ lieving the divinity of the Messiah, from 
“ the undifputed antiquity, and manifeft com- 
“ pletion of many prophecies, efpecially thofc 
“ of Is A r AH, in the only perfon recorded by 
“ hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am 
“ obliged of courfe to believe the fandity of 
“ the venerable books, to which that facred 
“ perfon refers as genuine; but it is not the 
“ truth of our national religion, as fuch, that 



** I have at heart; it is truth itfelf: and if 
“ any cool, unbiafled reader will clearly con- 
“ vince me, that Mofes drew his narrative* 
“ through Egyptian conduits, from the pri- 
“ meval fountains of Indian literature, I fliall 
“ efteem him as a friend, for having weeded 
“ my mind from a capital error, and promife 
“ to ftand among the foremoft in aflifting to 
“ circulate the truth which he has afeertained. 
“ After fuch a declaration, I cannot but per- 
“ fuade myfelf, that no candid man will 
be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my work, 
“ I make as free with any arguments, that he 
“ may have advanced, as I fliould really defirc 
“ him to do with any of mine, that he may be 
“ difpofed to controvert.” 

Let not the candour of the declaration, con¬ 
tained in the preceding quotation, alarm the 
ferious Chriftian; the fair inference to be 
drawn from it is this, that Sir William Jones 
was incapable of affirming what he did not 
fully believe j and the avowal of his faith in 
the divinity of our Saviour, is therefore to be 
received as decifive evidence of the fincerity of 
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his belief: indeed his declaration may be con- 
lidered as the proof of his faith; and his- 
faith to be grounded in proportion to tlie open- 
nefs of his declaration. That any reafoner 
could convince him, that Mofes had borrowed 
his narrative from Indian fources, he never 
for a moment fuppofed, and if a doubt could 
be entertained on this fubjedl:, another paf- 
fage in the fame differtation muft at once 
annihilate it. He had indeed no hefitation to 
acknowledge his perfuafion, that a connedion 
fubfifted between the old idolatrous nations 
of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long be¬ 
fore they migrated to their feveral fettlcments, 
and confequcntly before the birth of Mofes; 
but he was equally perfuaded, that the truth 
of the propofition could in no degree alFed 
the veracity and fandity of the Mofaic hiflory, 
which, if any confirmation of it were necef- 
fary, it would rather tend to confirm. 

“ The divine legate (I now qliote his w'ords) 
educated by the daughter of a king, and in 
“ all refpeds highly accompliflred, could not 
‘‘ but know the mythological fyftetn of Egypt, 



but be miift have condemned the fuperfti- 
“ tions of that people, and delplfed the I'pecu- 
“ lative abfurdities of their prlefts, though 
“ fome of their traditions concerning the crea- 
“ tion and the flood, were founded on truth. 
“ Who was better acquainted with the mytho* 
“ logy'of Athens, than Socrates? who more 
accurately verfed in the rabbinical doeWnes, 
“ than Paul ? Who poflfeflcd clearer ideas of 
“ all ancient aftronomical fylfeins, than New- 
ton; or of fcholaftlc mctaphyncks, than 
Locke? In whom could the Romifli Church 
“ have had a more formidable opponent, than 
“ in Chlllingworth, whofc deep knowledge of 
“ its tenets rendered him fo competent to dif- 
“ pute them? In a v;ord, who more exadlly 
“ knew the abominable rites and Ihocking 
idolatry of Canaan, than Mofes hirnfelf? Yet 
“ the learning of thole great men only incited 
‘‘ them to feek other lources of truth, piety, 
“ and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
“ long been immeri’ed. There is no fliadow 
“ then of a fonndatiou for an opinion, that 
“ Mofes borrowed tlie iirft nine or ten chap- 
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** ters of Oenejis from the literature of Egypt j 
Hill lefs can the adamantine pillars of our 
** Chriftian faith be moved by the refult of any 
“ debates on the comparative antiquity cf the 
“ Hindus and Egyptians, or of any enquiries 
** into the Indian theology.” 

From the fame diflertatlon I fele 61 : an¬ 
other paflage, which from its importance Is en¬ 
titled to particular notice, while it evinces the 
folicltudeof Sir William Jones to corredl a mif- 
conception, which, in my opinion, has been 
Idly and injudicioufly brought forward to fup- 
port a fundamental tenet of Evangelical Re¬ 
velation. 

“ Very refpedlable natives have aflured me, 
that one or two miffionaries have been ab- 
“ furd enough, in their zeal for the converfion 
“ of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus 
“ were even now almofl; 'Chriftians, becaufe 
“ their Bramha, Vifhnu, and Mahefa, were 
no other than the Chriftian Trinity; a fen- 
“ tence in which we can only doubt whether 
folly, ignorance, or impiety, predominates.” 
The three Hindu deities, v/ere perhaps ori-' 



ginaiiy perionificatlons only of the creatingi 
frej'erving^^csx^ drjlroyhig, or, as it may be un- 
derftood, the re-producing power of the Su¬ 
preme Being. By the bulk, of the people 
they are confidered as dlftindl perfonages, 
each invclled with divine attributes; and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus contain 
molf ample and abfurd hiftories of them ; but 
in the Vedemti philofophy, which is evidently 
Platonic, the Almighty, known by the myf- 
tical and incommunicable appellation of O’Af, 
is the only being, and all others, including 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahefa, are only the 
creatures of idea or perception, which will pe- 
rhh ill the general annihilation, whilll O’M 
alone furvives through all eternity'^. I'hus, 

^ On tills subject, I shull take the liberty to quote some 
curious passaqes from a tritiisliitioii ol a Persic version of 
the Yoog Vasliesti, a very aiicient composition in Sanscrit. 
There are several Persian ver.sion.s cf this work; but iiianv' 
pages o£ that Irom which tin; present translation is given, 
Were compareJ with the original Sansci it, and found to be 
substantially accurate. 

“ The instability of tlie world, atid of every thing con- 
“ tained in it, is certain ; hence it will one d.ty happen, that 
“ the evil deities who, are now so powerful, shall fall into 

annihilation, and the Debtas dUtinguished by the title 
II, R 
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whether we confider the vnlgar Opinion re- 
fpefting thefe three divinities, or that of the 
Vedanti feft, nothing (to ufe the words of Sir 
William Jones) can be more evident, tlian 
‘‘‘ that the Indian triad, and that of Plato, 
“ which he calls the Supreme. Good, the reafon 
and the foul, arc infinitely removed from the 


of Amrit, or immortal, shall perish. Tlie Bermhanu, 
“ on which all nature depends for existence, slnill be 
“ broken, and not a trace remain of Bramha, Vishnu, or 
Siva. Time, having annihilated all, shall hlmfilf )}CLni\\. 

“ Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahdeva, nolwiihstanding 
their exalted dignity, fall into the jaws of inexistence. 

“ You arc not to consider Vishnu, Bramha, or Mahdeva, 
and other incorporate being;-; as the deity, although they 
“ hat e each the denomination of deva or divine; these art 
” all created, whilst the iSupreine Being is without begin- 
“ ning or end, unformed and uncreated—worship and adore 
“ him. 

“ The worship which is paid to the inferior deities and 
“ the representations of them, proceeds from this; ;nan- 
“ kind in general are more aflected by appearances than 
“ realities; the former they comprehend, but the latter 
“ are difticuk to be understood. Hence learned tutors 
“ first place figures before them, that their minds may be 
“ composed, and conducted by degrees to the essential 
Uniiy who siirsives the annihilation, when the Debtas, 
. ni all c reated existence arc dissolved and absorbed into 
“ his essenco.” 
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h'olinefs and fubiimity of tlis Chriftian .doc- 
“ trine of the Trinity, and that the tenet of our 
“ Church cannot without profanenefs, be corn- 
“ pared with that of the Hindus, which has an 
‘‘ apparent refemblance to it, but a very differ- 
“ ent meaning.’' 

At the end of the fame treatife, Sir William 
Jones enumerates the fad obfiacles to the exten- 
fion of ompure faitF"' in Hinduftan, and 
concludes as follows: 

The only human mode perhaps of cauf- 
ing fo great a revolution, is to tranflate into 
“ Sanferit and Perfian, fuch chapters of the 
‘‘ prophets, and particularly Ifaiah, as are in- 
“ difputably evangelical, together with one of 
“ the Gofpels, and a plain prefatory difeourfe 
“ containing full evidence of the very dillant 
“ ages, in which the prediciions themfelves 
‘‘ and the hiftory of the divine perfon predift- 
‘‘ ed, were feveraliy made public, and then 
“ quietly to difpcrfe the work among the well- 
“ educated natives, with whom, if in due 
time it failed of promoting very falutary 
“ fruit by its natural influence, we could only 


R 2 
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“ lament more than ever, the ftrength of pre- 
“ judice and 'iveaknefs of unaffifted reafon.” 

That the converfion of the Hindus to thd 
Chriftlan religion, would have afforded him 
the fmcerefl pleafure, may be fairly inferred 
from the above paffage; his wiili that it fliould 
take place, is ftill more clearly expreffed in the 
following quotation from one of his Hymns 
to Lachfmiyi\vG Ceres of India, and a perfoni- 
fication of the Divine Goodnefs. After de- 
feribing mofl feelingly and poetically the hor¬ 
rid effe£ks of famine in India, he thus con¬ 
cludes the hymn: 

From ills that, painted, harrow up the breast, 

(What agonies, if real, must they give !) 

Preserve thy vot’rics: be their labours blest! 

Oh! bid the patient Hindu rise and live. 

plis erring mind, that wizzard lore beguiles. 

Clouded by priestly wiles, 

To senseless nature bows, for nature’s God. 

Now, stretch’d o’er ocean’s vast, from happier isles, 

He sees the wand of empire, not the rod ; 

Ah, may those beams that Western skies illume. 

Disperse ih' unholy gloom ! 

Meanwhile, may laws, by myriads long rever’d, 

Their strife appease, their gentler claims decide ! 

So shall their victors, mild with virtuous pride, 
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To many a chcrialiVl, grateful race endear’d, 

With temper’d love be fear’d ; 

Though mists profane obscure their narrow ker;, 

Tlaey err, yet feel, though Pagans, they are men. 

The tcftlmoay of Sir William Jones to the 
verity and authenticity of the Old and New 
Teftament is well known, from the care with 
which it has been circulated in England; but 
as it has a particular claim to be inferted in the 
memoirs of his liie, 1 tranlcribc it from his 
own manufeript in his Bible :— 

“ I have carefully and regularly perufed 
“ thefc Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, 
“ that the volume, independently of its divine 
“ origin, contains more fublimity, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important hiftory, and finer 
“ ftrains of eloquence, than can be colleded 
“ from all other books, in whatever language 
“ they may have been written.” 

This opinion is repeated with little variation 
of exprcfllon, in a difeourfe addrefled to the 
foclcty in February, 1791:— - 

“ Theological enquiries are no part of my 
“ prefent fubjed; but 1 cannot refrain from 



adding, that the colledhion of tracts, which 
“ we call from their excellence the Scriptures^ 
“ contain, independently of a divine origin, 
“ more true fublimity, more exqulfite beauty, 
“ purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
“ finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, 
“ than could be collected, within the fame 
“ compafs, from all other books that were 
“ ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 
“ The two parts of which the Scriptures con- 
“ fift, arc connedted by a chain of compofi- 
tions, v/liich bear no rcfemblance in form or 
fiylc to any that can be produced from the 
‘‘ (lores of Grcclivn, Indian, Perfian, or even 
“ Arabian learning; the antiquity of thofe 
“ compofitions no man cioubts; and the un- 
“ drained application of them to events long 
fubdquent to their publication, is a folid 
“ m-ound of belief, that they were genuine 

O 

“ compofitions, and confcquenrly infpired. 
Put, if any tiling be the abfolutc exclu- 
‘‘ five property of each Individual, it is his bc- 
“ lief; and I hope 1 firoidd be the lad man 
o- living, who could harbour a thouglit of oil- 
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“ truding my own belief on the free minds of 
others.” 

In his difeourfe of the following year, we 
find him again mentioning the Mofaic hiftory, 
under a fuppofition, aflumed for the fake of 
the argument which he was dilcufling, that it 
had no higher authority than any other book 
of hiftory, which the refearches of the curi¬ 
ous had accidentally brought to light. 

“ On this fuppofition,” (1 quote his own 
•words,) ‘‘ that the firft eleven chapters of tire 
“ book which it is thought proper to call Ge- 
nefis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil 
" hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them 
“ confirmed by antecedent rcafoning, and by 
“ evidence in part highly probable, and in 
•“ part certain.” But that no mifconccption 
might be entertained on this awful fubje(fl by 
the ignorant, and to avoid the poffibilky of 
any perverfe mifapplication of his fentiments, 
he adds: “ but the conneclmi of the Mofaic 
“ hiftory with that of the Gofpel, by a chain 
“ of fublime predictions unqucft'ionably an- 
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cient, and apparently* fulfilled, muft induce 
“ us to think the Hebrew narrative more than 
“ human In its origin, and confcquently true 
“ in every fubftantial part of it, though poffi- 
“ bly exprelTed in figurative language, as many 
“ learned and pious men have believed, and 
as the moft pious may believe without in- 
*‘jury, and perhaps with advantage to the 
“ caufe of Revealed Religion.” 

The third volume of the Afiatic Refcarches, 
publifhed in 1792, contains a very learned and 
elaborate treatife of Lieutenant Wilford, on 
F.Q^ypt and the Nile, from the ajicient books oj 
the Jlindus. Tt refers to a palTagc in a Sanferit 
book, fo clearly dcfcriptive of Noah, under the 
name of Satyvrata, or Satyavarman, that it is 
irapoffible to doubt their identity. Of the 


* I could wish thnt Sir William Jones had retained the 
expression, whicli he before usetl, when discussing the 
same topic, as the word npparentty may seem to , imply a 
less degree of conviction than he actually possessed, as the. 
tenor and terms of the passages which I have quoted indis¬ 
putably prove, ddie sense in which it is to he uiiderstooj, 
is that of manifestly \ his reasoning plainly requires it. 



paflagc tlius referred to. Sir William Jones, In 
a note annexed to the difl'ertation, has given 
a tranflation “ minutely cxadl.” Neither the 
paffaee, nor the note, has. appeared in the 
works of Sir Willkun Jones; and as the for¬ 
mer is curious, and as the note has an imme-. 
diate connec^tion with the fubjct^l under confi- 
deration, 1 infert both: 

Tranflation from the Pudma Pur an, 

1. To Satyavarman, the fovereign of the whole 
earth, were born three fons; the cldeftSher- 
ma, then Charma, aijd thirdly, Jyapeti by 
name. 

2 . They were all men of good morals, excel¬ 
lent in virtue and virtuous deeds, fkilled in 
the ule of weapcuis to flrikc with or to be 
thrown, brave men, eager for victory in 
battle. 

---_ Satyavarman, being. 

continually delighted with devout medita¬ 
tion, and feeing his fons fit for dominion, 
laid upon them the burden of government. 
4. Whilft he remained honouring and fatisfy- 
iiig the gods, and priefts, and kine, one day. 
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by the a6t of dehiny, the king haviiig drunk 
mead, 

5. Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked: then 
was he feen by Charma, and by him were 
his two brothers called. 

6. To whom he faid, What now has befallen? 

In what ftate is this our fire ? By thefe 
two was he hidden with clothes, and called 
to his fenfes again and again, 
y. Having recovered his intelledb, and perfedly 
knowing what had palled, he curfed Char¬ 
ma, faying, Tliou lhalt be the fervant of 
fervants. 

8. And fmee thou wail a laughter in their pre¬ 

fence, from laughter lhalt thou acejuire a 
name. I’hon he gave to Shenna the wide 
domain on the fouth of the fnowy moun¬ 
tain. 

9. And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of 

the fnowy mountain; but he by the power 
of religious contemplation, attained fupremc 
bliss. 

“ Now you will probably think (Sir Wil- 
“ liam Jones fays, addreffinghimfelf to the 
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fociety) tliat even the concifenefs and fimpli- 
“ cityofthisnarrativeareejfcelledbythe Mofaic 
“ relation of the fame adventure; but whatever 
“ may be our opinion of the old Indian ftyle, 
this extradlmoft clearly proves, that the Saty- 
“ avrata or Satyavarman of the Viirans was the 
fame perfonage, (as it has been aflerted in a 
former publication) with the Noah of fcrip- 
ture; and we confequently f x the utmoll 
limit of Hindu chronology ; nor can it be 
** with reafon inferred from the identity of the 
“ {lories that the divine legifator borrowed 
any part of his work from the Egyptians; 
•“ he was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their 
“ learning, fuch as it was; but he wrote ’ivbat 
he knew to be truth itjelf^ independently of 
“ their talcs, in which truth was blended with 
fable, and their age was not fo remote from 
the days of the patriarch, but that every oc- 
“ currence in his life might naturally have 
been preferved by tradition from father to 
“ fon.” 

In his tenth difeourfe, in 1793, he men¬ 
tions, with a fatisfadlion which every pious 



mind mufl: enjoy, the rtfult of the enquiries of 
thefoclcty over ■which he prefided. 

“ In the firll place, wc cannot furely deem 
it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our 
hiflorieal refearehes have confirmed the 
“ Mofaic accounts of the primitive world, and 
‘‘ our teftimony on ihatfuhjedf ought to have 
the greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of 
“ our obfervations had been totally different, 
** we fhould neverthelefs have publilhed them, 
not indeed with eq'ual pleafure, but with 
“ equal confidoncej for trut/j is mighty, and 
“ whatever be its confequences, mujl always 
prevail: but independently of our intereft In 
“ corroborating the multiplied evidences of 
“ Revealed Religion, we could fcarcely gratify 
“ our minds with a more ufeful and rational 
“ entertainment, than the contemplation of 
“ thofe wonderful revolutions, in kingdoms 
“ and ftates, which have happened within lit- 
“ tic more than four thoufaiul years; revolu- 
“ tions almofl as fully demonftrative of an all- 
“ ruling Providence, as the flrufture of the 
“ unlverfe, and the final caufes, which 



are difccrnlble in its whole extent, and even 
“ in its remoteft parts.” 

The preceding quotations fufficiently de- 
monftrate the fentiments of Sir William Jones 
on the fubjedl of Revelation, and they may be 
fairly confidered as evincing an anxiety on his 
part to imprefs his ov,fn belief on others, 
for the very expreffions which may feem to 
imply hefitation or indifference in his mind, 
are particularly adapted to enforce convidion 
onthofe, to wdiom they were addreffed. It is 
wmrthy of remark, that the refiedions in many 
of the paffages cited, although fiich as would 
naturally occur to a believer in the Scriptures, 
are not neceffarily called for by the fubjed un¬ 
der his dlfcuffion, and could only proceed 
from his zeal in the inveftigation and propa¬ 
gation of truth. This was the fixed objed.of 
his whole life, as he has himfelf declared in 
the following elegant couplets: 


Before tliy mystic altar, heav’nly Truth, 

I kneel in uianhcod, as I knelt in youth : 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray ; 
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1' ifcn sa.ill my soul, now lost in clouds below. 

Soar without bound, without consiimiug glow*. 

A dlfciplc of Voltaire wouid have omitted 
the obfervatlons made by Sir William Jones, 
or have tortured the premifes on which they 
are founded, into the fervice of infidelity; nor 
would he have declared that, “ in order to 
enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to 
“ enforce the obedience of the perverfe, it is 
“ evident a prion, that a revealed Religion 
“ was neccilary in the great fyftem of Provi- 
dence-f.” 

The mind of Sir William Jones was never 
tainted with lahdclity; but there was a period, 
as I have already obferved, before his judg¬ 
ment was matured, and before he had ftudied 
the Scriptures with clofe attention, when his 
belief in the truth of Revelation was tinged 

* These lines were written by Sir William Jones In 
Berkley’s Sirisj they are, in fact, a beautiful version of tlie 
last sentence of theSiris, amplified and adapted to himself; 
He that would make a real progress in knowledge, 
must dedicate his age as well as youth, the latter growth 
“ as well as the first iruits, at the altar cf Truth.” 


f Works, vol, iii. p. 245, 
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ulth doubts. But tliciG were the transient 
douds, which for a whiie obfcure the dawn, 
and dlfperfe with the riting fun. His heart 
and his judgment told him, that Religion was 
a fubjedt of fupreme importance, and the evi¬ 
dence of its truth worthy of his moft fe- 
rious inveftigation. He fat down to it with¬ 
out prejudice, and rofe from the enquiry with 
a convidllon, wdiich the ftudies of his future 
life invigorated and confirmed. The comple¬ 
tion of the prophecies relating to our Saviour, 
had impreflcd upon his youthful mind this 
invaluable truth, that the language of Jfaiab, 
and of the prophets, was infpired; and in this 
belief, to which frefh proofs were prcgreffively 
added, he doled his life. He has I trufl: re¬ 
ceived, through the merits of his Rkdeemer, 
the reward of his faith. 

In matters of eternal concern, the authority 
of the higheft human opinlojis has no claim 
to be admitted, as a ground of belief, but it 
may with the ftridteft propriety be oppofed to 
that of men of inibrior learning and penetra¬ 
tion ; and, whiift the pious derive fatisfadion 
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iroiti the pefufal of fentiments according witlx 
their own, thofe who doubt or difbelieve, 
ihoLild be induced to weigh with candour and 
impartiality, arguments which have produced 
convidfion in the minds of the beft, the wifeftj 
and moft learned of mankind. 

Among fuch as have profelTed a ficady be¬ 
lief in the dodtrine of Ghriflianity, where 
fliall greater names be found, than thofe of 
Bacon and Newton ? Of the former and of 
Locke, it may be obferved, that they were 
both innovators in feiertee; difdainingto follov/ 
the fages of antiquity through the beaten paths 
of error, they broke through prejudices, which 
had long obftruded the progrefs of found 
knowledge, and laid the foundation of fcience 
on folid ground, whilft the genius of Newtorr 
carried him extra jlammantia mcenia mundh 
Thefe men, to their great praife, and we may 
hope to their eternal happinefs, devoted much 
of their time to the ftudy of the Scriptures; if 
the evidence of Revelation had been weak, 
who were better qualified to expofe its un- 
foundnefs ? if our national faith were a mere 
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frible, a political A.iperftition, why were tnlnds. 
which boldly deftroycd prejudices in Science, 
blind to thofe in Religion ? They read, exa¬ 
mined, w'cighedi and believed; and the fame 
vigorous intelle(£t, that difperfed the mifts 
which concealed the temple of human know¬ 
ledge, was itfelf illuminated with the radiant 
truths of Divine Revelation^ 

Such authorities, and let me now add to 
them the name of Sir William Jones, are de- 
fervedly entitled to great weight: let thofe, 
who fupercilioufly rejedf them, compare their 
intellectual powers, their fcientific attainments, 
and vigour of application, with thofe of the 
men wdiom I have named; the comparifon 
may perhaps lead them to fufpeCt, that their 
incredulity (to adopt the idea of a profound 
fcholar) may be the refult of a little fmatter- 
ing in learning, and great felf-conceit, and 
that by harder ftudy, and a humbled mind, 
they may regain the religion which they have 
left. 

I (liall not apologize for the extradls which 

I have introduced from the works of Sir Wil- 

Ufe—Y. n. 


s 
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liam Jones, nor for the reflcdlions to which 
they have naturally led. The former difplay 
that part of his character, which alone is now 
important to his happinefs; and I am author¬ 
ized to add, not only from what appears in 
his printed works and private memoranda, in 
more than one of which, containing a delinea¬ 
tion of his daily occupations, I find a portion 
of time allotted to the perufal of the Scrip¬ 
tures, but from private and fatisfadory tefli- 
mony, that the writings of our beft divines 
engaged a large fhare of his attention, and that 
private devotion was not negleded by him. 
The following lines, which afford a proof both 
of his tafte and piety, were written by him after 
a perufal of the eighth fermon of Barrow, in his 
retirement, at Crifhna-nagur, in 1786; and 
with thefe I ihall conclude my obfervations 
on his religious opinions 


As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and withering flow’rs, 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial show’rs ; 

As chill dark air inhales the morning beam. 

As thirsty harts enjoy the gelid stream ; 

Thus to man’s grateful soul from heav’n descend. 

The mercies of his Fatheu, Loan, and Friend. 
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I now turn to the laft fcehe of the life of 
Sir William Jones. The few months allotted 
to his exiftence after the departure of Lady 
Jones, Were devoted to his ufual occupations, 
and more particularly to the difcharge of that 
duty which alone detained him in India; the 
completion of the digeft of Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan law* But neither the confcioufnefs 
of acquitting himfelf of an obligation which 
he had voluntarily eontradted, nor his inceflant 
afliduity, cOuld fill the vacuity occafioned 
by the abfence of her, whofe fociety had 
fweetened the toil of application, and cheered 
his hours of relaxation. Their habits were 
congenial, and their purfults in fome refpeds 
fimilav: his botanical refearches were facili¬ 
tated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her 
talents in drawings and their evenings were 
generally pafied together, in the perufal of the 
bell; modern authors in the different languages 
of Europe. After her departure, he mixed 
more in promlfeuous fociety j but his affec¬ 
tions were tranfported with her to his native 
country. 

s 2 
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On the evening of the 20tli of April, or 
nearly about that date, after prolonging his 
walk to a late hour, during which he had im¬ 
prudently remained in converfatlon, in an un- 
wholefome fituation, he called upon the writer 
of thefe flieets, and complained of aguilh fymp- 
toms, mentioned his intention to take fome 
medicine, and repeating jocularly an old pro¬ 
verb, that “ an ague in the fpring is medi- 

cine for a king.” He had no fufpidon at 
the time, of the real nature of his indifpofition, 
which proved in fadt to be a complaint com¬ 
mon in Bengal, an inhammation in the liver. 
The difordcr was, however, foon difeovered 
by the penetration of the phyfician, who after 
two or three days was called in to his aflilfance; 
but it had then advanced too far to yield to 
the efficacy of the medicines ufually preferibed, 
and they were adminiftered in vain. The 
progrefs of the complaint was uncommonly 
rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of 
April, 1794. On the morning of that day, 
his attendants, alarmed at the evident fymp- 
toms of approaching diffolutlon, came precipi- 



lately to call the friend who has now the me¬ 
lancholy talk of recording the mournful event. 
Not a moment was loft in repairing to his 
houfe. He was lying on his bed in a pofture 
of meditation; and the only fymptom of re¬ 
maining life was a fmall degree' of motion in 
the heart, which after a few feconds ceafed, 
and he expired without a pang or groan. His 
bodily fuffering, from the complacency of his 
features and the eafe of his attitude, could not 
liavc been fevere; and his mind muft have de¬ 
rived confolation from thofe fourees where he 
liad been In the habit of feeking it, and where 
alone, in our laft moments, it can ever be 
found. 

The deep regret which I felt at the time, 
that the apprehenfions of the attendants of 
Sir William Jones had not induced them to 
give me earlier notice of the extremity of 
his fituation, is not yet obliterated. It would 
have afforded me an opportunity of perform¬ 
ing the pleafing but painful office, of foothing 
ills laft moments, ancl I fhould have felt the 
fmeereft gratification In receiving his latcft 





commands; nor would it have been lefs fatis- 
fa6tory to the pubUc> to have known the dy¬ 
ing fentiments and behaviour of a man, who 
had fo long and defervedly enjoyed fo large a 
portion of their efteem and admiration. 

An anecdote of Sir William Jones (upon 
what authority I know not) has been recorded; 
that immediately before his difTolution, he re¬ 
tired to his clpfet, and expired in the a6l of 
adoration to his Creator. Such a circum- 
ftanee would have been conformable to his 
prevailing habits of thinking and refledtion : 
but it is not founded in faft; he died upon his 
bed, and in the fame room in which he had 
remained from the commencement of his in-» 
difpofition. 

The funeral ceremony was performed on 
the following day with the honours due to his 
public ftation; and the numerous attendance 
pi the moft refpecSable Britilh Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, evinced their forrow for his lofs, 
and their refpedt for his memory. 

If my fuccefs in defcribing the life of Sir 
William Jones has been proportionate to my 
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wlflies, and to my admiration ofhlscharader, 
any attempt to, delineate it mull now be fu- 
perfluous. I cannot, however, refift the im- 
pulfe of recapitulating in fubftance what has 
been particularly detailed in the courfe of this 
work. 

In the fliort fpace of forty-feven years, by 
the exertion of rare intellectual talents, he ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of arts, fciences, and lan¬ 
guages, which has feldom been equalled, and 
fcarcely, if ever, furpaffed. If he did not 
attain the critical proficiency of a Porfon or 
Parr in Grecian literature; yet his knowledge 
of it was moll extenfive and profound, and 
entitled him to a high rank in the firft clafs of 
fcholars; while as a philologifi, he could boaft 
an univcrfallty in which he had no rival, 
llis fkill in the idioms of India, Periia, and 
Arabia, has perhaps never been equalled by 
any European; and his compofitions on 
( 3 rlental fubieCts, difplay a tafte, which we 
feldom find in the writings of thofe who had 
preceded him in thefe traCts of literature'3 

* Amongst those who have latterly distinguished tlu rn- 
splves by their Oriental (earning, the late Reverend .h H 



The language of Conftantinople was alto fa¬ 
miliar to him ; and of the Chincfe charadlers 
and tongue, he had learned enough to enable 
him to tranflate an ode of Confucius. In the 
modern dialedts of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanifh, Portuguefe, and German, he was 
thoroughly converfant, and had perufed the 
moft admired writers in thofc languages. I 
might extend the lifl;, by fpecifying other dia¬ 
lers which he underilood, but which he had 
Icfs perfedly ftudied*. 

Carlyle, prefesor i)f Arabic in fbe Unirertity of Cam- 
Irfi'.i hriB disjflayed equal taste ami erudition, in bis ele- 
p;:inr translation of Kpcchmtu of^fayuai I'ot.TKY, pubiished 
111 1796'. 

* The following is transcribed from a paper in tlte 
hand-writing of Sir William Jones; 

LANGUAGE S: 

Eight .languages str.died critically; 

English, l.atin, French, Italian, 

Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 

Eight studied less perfectly, but all inielligible with a 
dictionary; 

Spani;-;h, Portuguese, German, liunit.k, 

Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. 

Twelve studied least perfectly, but ail attainable; 

Tibet ian, Pali, Phalavi, Deri, 

E-ussian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
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But mere philology was never confidered 
by Sir William Jones as the end of his ftudies, 
nor as any thing more than the medium 
through which knowledge was to be acquired; 
he knew, that “ words were the daughters 
“ of earth, and things the fons of heaven,” 
and would have dlfdained the character of a 
mere linguift. In the little fketch of a treatife 
on Education, v/hich has been inferted in thefc 
Memoirs, he dcfcribes the ufe of language, and 
the neceffity of acquiring the languages of 
thofe people who in any period of the world 
have been diflinguiflicd by their fuperior 
knowledge, in order to add to our own re- 
fcarches the accumulated wifdom of all ages 
and nations. Accordingly, with the keys of 
learning in his poffeflion, he was qualified to 
unlock the literary hoards of ancient and mo¬ 
dern times, and to difplay the treafures depo- 
fited in them, for the ufe, entertainment, or 
inftrudlion of mankind. In the courfe of his 

Yv^elsli, Swedish, Dutch, CIune.se. 

Twenty-eight languages. 

In another memorandum, he meatiens having read a 
gramrnar of the Russian and Wclsli. 
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labours, we find him elucidating the laws of 
Athens, India, and Arabia; comparing the 
philofophy of the Porch, the Lyceum, and 
Academy, with the doctrines of the Sufis and 
Bramins ; and, by a rare combination of tafte 
and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fic¬ 
tions of the Hindus in ftrains not unworthy 
the fublimeft Grecian bards. In the eleven 
difcourfes which he addrefled to the Afiatic 
fociety, on the hifiory, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, arts, fciences, philofophy, and li¬ 
terature of Afia, and on the origin and fami¬ 
lies of natioOvS, he has difcufled the fubjefls 
which he prnfefied to explain, with a perfpi- 
cuity which delights and liillrudls, and in a 
ftyle which never ceafes to pleafe, where his 
arguments may not always convince. In 
thefe dlfquifitions, he has more particularly 
difplayed his profound Oriental learning in 
illuftrating topics of great importance in the 
hiftory of mankind ; and It is much to be la¬ 
mented, that he did not live to revife and im¬ 
prove them in England, with the advantages 
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of accumulated knowledge and undifturbed 
leifure*. 

* Of these discourses, the subjects of the two first have 
been noticed in the Memoirs; the seven following, from 
the third to the ninth inclusive, are appropriated to the 
solution of an important problem, whether the five nations, 
viz. the Indians, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, and Chinese, who 
have divided amongst themselves, as a kind of inheritance, 
the vast continent of Asia, had a common origin, and whe¬ 
ther that origin was the same that is generally ascribed to 
them. 

To each of the^e nations a distinct essay is allotted, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, <w/!o they were, ’ii-hence and 
when they came, and where they are now settled. The 
general media through winch this extensive investigation 
is pursued, are, first, their languages and leitcrs; secondly, 
Xhe-vc philosophy; thirdly, the actual remains of their old 
sculpture znA architecturei and, fourthly, the written memo¬ 
rials of tlieir seimces and arts: the eighth discourse is al¬ 
lotted to the borderers, mouuiaimers, and islanders of Asia; 
and the ninth, on the origin and families of nations, gives 
the result of the whole enquiry. 

To state all the information which is curious, novel, and 
interesting, in these discourses, would be nearly to tran¬ 
scribe the whole, and the very nature of them docs not ad¬ 
mit of a satisfactory abridgiuent; the conclusion adopted 
by Sir William Jones, may be given in his own words ; but 
this without the arguments from which it is deduced, and 
the facts and observations on which those arguments are 
founded, must be imperfectly understood. I must there¬ 
fore refer the reader, who is desirous of investigating tlie 
great problem of the derivation of nations from tluur pa¬ 
rental stock, or, in other words, of the population of the 
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A mere catalogue of the writings of bir 
William Jones, would fliew the extent and 


vorld, to the Jiscourecs themselves; atid in presenting liini 
with a faint outline of some of the most important facts 
artel observations contained in ^heni, 1 mean rather to ex.- 
cite his curiosity thatt to gratify it. 

1 shall follow the discourses in the order In which tliey 
. stand; and, to avoid unnecessary pltraseology, I shall, as 
far as possible, use the language of Sir William Jones him¬ 
self. 

The first discourse, which is the third of the scries in 
vdiich they were delivered, begins with the Hindus. 

The civil Iti.story of the inhabitants of India, beyond the 
vniddle of the nineteenth century from the present time, is 
enveloped in a cloud of fables. Facts, strengthened by 
analogy, may lead us to suppcisc the existence of .a primeval 
language iu Upper India, vdiich may be called Hindis and 
that the S^itisc-rit was introducod into it, by conquerors from 
other kingdoms in some very remote ago. The Sanscrit 
language, whatever he its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure; rnovc perfect than the Ureek, more copious 
ih.m the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either; 
yet bearing to both of them a stronger aiFiiiity, both in the 
roots of verbs, and in the form of grammar, than could 
possibly have been prod.uced by accident; so strong in¬ 
deed, that no philologer could examine them all three 
without believing them to have sprung from some common 
scarce, which perhaps no longer exists. T'lere is a sinular 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that 
both the Go/riefc and Ce/tich, tliOsigh blended with a 
very cliflerent it’iom, had the same origin with the San- 
sen;; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
fimiU. 



variety of his erudition; a pcruihd of tlionx 
will prove, that it was no lefs deep than 


The Deh-Jiagari characters, in ■which the languages of 
India were originally written, are adopted with little va¬ 
riation in form, in more than twentv kingdoms and states, 
from the borders of Cntlgur and Khofen, to the Southern 
extremity of the peninsula; and from the Indus to the 
river of Siam. That the srp.iare Chaldaic characters, in 
which most Ilrbrew books arc copied, were originally the 
Same, or derived from the same prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters, there can be little doubt; 
and it is probable tlr-it tbe Piicenician, from which the 
(ireek and Roman alphabets were fonned, had a similar 
o rig in. 

'I he deities adored in India, were worshipped under 
difleroiit names in Old Greece and Itai^, and the same phi¬ 
losophical tenets whicli wore illustrated by the lonick and 
Attick writers, with all the beauties of their melodious lan¬ 
guage, are professed in India. The six philosopb.ical 
.schools of the Indians, comprise ail the metaphysicks of 
the old Academy, the Sfla, and tlio Tv.'cr//.v; nor can we 
hesitate to believe, that I'YTHAGoitAs and Pi.ato, derived 
their sublime theories from the same fountain witli the 
sages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and 
mythology are discovered in every part of the Eastern re¬ 
gions, and that "VVoD or OmtN, was the same with Eudh 
of India, and Fo of China, .seems indisputable. 

The remains of nrehitecture and sculpture in India, seem 
to prove an early connection between that country and 
Africa. The letters on many of the monuments appear 
partly of Indian, and p.irtiy of Abyssinian or Ethhpick ori- 
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mifcellaneous. Whatever topic he dlfcufTes, 
his ideas flow with cafe and perfpicuity; 


gin ; and these indubitable facts seem to authorise a pro¬ 
bable opinion, that Ethiojiia and Hindustan ■V\''ere colonized 
by the same race. The period of the subjugation of India, 
by the Hindus under Rama, from Audh to Silan, may be 
dated at about 36 centuries before the present period. 

The ARABS come next under investigation. The 
Arabic language is unquestionably one of the most ancient 
in the world. That it has not the least resemblance either 
in words, or in the structure of them, to the Satiscrity ot 
great parent of the Indian dialects, is established by the 
most irrefragable arguments. With respect to the charac¬ 
ters in which the old compositions of Arabia were written, 
little is known except that the Koran originally appeared 
in those of Kufah, from which the modern Arabian cha¬ 
racters were derived, and which unquestionably had a com¬ 
mon origin with the Hebrew and Chalda'ic, It has gene¬ 
rally been supposed, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian j but the information concerning the 
Sabian faith, and even the meaning of the word, is too 
imperfect to admit of any satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. That the people of Yemen soon fell into the 
common idolatry of adoring the sun and firmament, is 
certain-, other tribes worshipped the planets and fixed stars, 
but the religion of the poets seems to have been pure 
theism: of any philosophy but ethics, there are no 
traces among them; and their system of morals was 
miserably depraved for a century, at least, before Mo¬ 
hammed. 

I'ew monuments of antiquity are preserved In Arabia, 



his ftyle is always clear and polifhed; ani¬ 
mated and forcible when his fubjed requires 


and of these the accounts are uncertain. Of sciences, the 
Arabs of Hejaz \rere totally ignorant, and the only arts 
successfully cultivated by them, (horsemanship and mili¬ 
tary accomplishments excepted,) were poetry and rheto¬ 
ric. The people of Yemen had possibly more mechani¬ 
cal arts, and perhaps more science. 

Thus it clearly appears, that the Arabs both of Hejaz 
and Yemen, sprang from a stock entirely diflerent from 
that of the Hindus 5 and if we give credit to the univer¬ 
sal tradltionof Yemen, that Yoktan, the son of Eber, first 
settled his family in Arabia, their first establishments In 
their respective countries were nearly coeval, about eigh¬ 
teen centuries before the Christian aera. 

The TARTAilS furnish the subject of the fifth dis¬ 
course. In general, they differ wholly in feature and 
complexion from the Hindus and Arabs. The general 
traditional history of the Tartars begins with Oghuz, as 
that of the fllndus does with Rama; and according to 
Visdelou, the king of the Hyumnus or Huns, began 
his reign about 3560 years ago, not long after the time 
fixed, in the former discourses, for tlie regular esta¬ 
blishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several 
countries. 

The enquiry concerning the languages and letters of 
the Tartars, presents a deplorable void, or a prospect as 
barren and dreary as their deserts; they had in gmcrai 
no literature, (a proposition, which is not afi'ected by ad¬ 
mitting with Ibiui Arabshah, the existence ot Dilberjin 
and Eighuri letters); and all that can be safely inferred 
fr '-ni the little information we have on the subject, is the 
prob tbill iy that th.o various dialects of Tart.my descended 



it. nis philological, botanical, philofophical, 
and chronological dihiuifitions, his hiftorical 


from one common stock, essentially din'erent from that 
from which the Indian and Arabian tongues severally came, 
d'he language of the Brahmans aflbrds a proof of an im¬ 
memorial and total difference between the savages of tlie 
mountains, as the Chinese call the Tartars, and the studi¬ 
ous, placid, contemplative inhabitants of India. 

Pure theism appears to have prevailed in Tnrtary for 
some generations after Yafct; the Mongals and lures 
some ages afterwards relapsed into idolatry ; but Chingis 
was a theist. 

Thus it has been proved beyond controversy, that tlie 
far greater part of Asia has been peojtlcd, and jmmemori- 
ally possessed by three considerable nations, whom for 
want of better names we may call Hindus, Arabs, and 
Tartars; each of them divided and subdivided into an in¬ 
finite number of branches, and all of them so different in 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, that 
if they sprang originally from one common root, they 
must have been separated for ages. 

The sixth and next discourse is on PniisiA or Iran. 

There is solid reason to suppose, that a powerful mo¬ 
narchy had been established in Iran, for ages before the 
Assyrian Dynasty, (which commenced with Cayumers, 
about eight or nine centuries before Christ) under the 
name of the Mahabadlan Dynasty, and that it must be the 
oldest in the world. 

When Mohammed was born, two languages ajrpear to 
have been generally prevalent in the great empire of Irfiu; 
that of the court, thence named Deri, which was only 
a refined and elegant dialect of the Pai'si, and that of 
the learned named Paiilavi. But besides these two, a 



refearches, and even his Perfian grammar, 
whilft they fix the cimollty and attention of 

verv ancient and abstruse toncfuc was known to the priests 
and philosophers, called the language oj the Zendf because 
a book on religious and moral duties, vvliich they held 
sacred, and which bore that name, had been written in it. 
The Zendi and old Pahlaei, arc now almost extinct in Iranj 
but the Parsi, which remains almost pure in the Shalma- 
meh (a poem composed about eight centuries ago), has now 
become a newand exquisitely polished language. 'LheParsi 
has so much of the Sanscrit, that it was evidently derived 
from the language of the Brahmansi but the pure Persian 
contains no traces of any Arabian tongue. The Pahlavi, on 
the contrary, has a strong resemblance to the Arabic, and a 
perusal of tlie Zend glos-sary, in the work of Mr. A. dii 
Perron, decidedly proves the language of the Zend to be 
at least a dialect of the Sanscrit. From all these flicts it 
is a necessary consequence, that the olde.st discoverable 
languages in Persia, were Ohaldaic and Sanscrit ^ that 
when they ceased to he vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend 
were tleduced from them respectively, and the Pars! from 
the Zend, or immediately from the dialect of the Brah¬ 
mans, but all had periraps a mixture of Tartarian; for the 
best lexicographers .assert, that numberless words in an¬ 
cient Persian are taken from the language of die Cimme¬ 
rians, or the Tartars of tho Ktpehak. 

'J’he ancient religion of the old Persians was pure 
theism, which prevailed until the accession of Cayumers, 
and was evidently the religion of the Brahmans; whilst 
the doctrine of the Zend, was as evidently distinct from 
that of the Veda, With their religion,, their philosophy 
was intimately connected; and a metaphysical theology 
has been immemorlally professed by a numerous sect of 
Jd/i-V,lI. T 
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the reader, by the novelty, depth, or import¬ 
ance of the knowledge difplayed in them, al- 


Persians and Hindus, which was carried partly into Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mohammedans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. The modern 
professors of this philosophy, which is that of the Indian 
Vidanti school, are called Sufis, Their fundamental 
tenet is, that nothing exists but God; that the humarit 
soul is an emanation from his essence, and though divided 
for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re¬ 
united with it, in the enjoyment of the highest possibly 
happiness. 

The result of this discourse is, that a powerful mo¬ 
narchy was established in Iran, long before the Pishdadi 
or Assyrian government} that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, that it subsisted many centuries, and that its 
history has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhya or Audh, and In- 
draprestha or Delhi; that the language of the first Persian 
empire was the mother of the Sanscriti and consequently 
of the Zend and Persian, as well as of the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic; that the language of the Assyrians was the 
parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi; and that the primary 
Tartar language has been current in the same empire. 

Thus the three distinct races of men, described in the 
former essays, as possessors of India, Arabia, and Tartary, 
are discovered in Iran or Persia, in the earliest dawn of 
history. 

Whether Asia may not have produced other races of 
men distract from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, 
or whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of these three, in different propor¬ 
tions, remains to be investigated; and in this view, thv 



Ways delight by elegance of dldllon. His 
compofitions are never dry, tedious, nor dif- 

enquiry next proceeds to the Chinese, who form the 
subject of the seventh discourse. 

The word China, is well known to the people whpm 
we call Chinese, but they never apply it to themselves or 
their country. They describe themselves as the people 
of Han, or some other illustrious family, and their coun¬ 
try they call C/iim-cue, or the central region, or Ticn-hia, 
meaning what is under heaven. 

From the evidence of Con-fut-su or Confucius, it is 
proved that the Chinese themselves do not even pretend 
that, in the age of that philosopher, any historical monu¬ 
ment existed preceding the rise of their third dynasty, 
above eleven hundred years before the Christian epoch •, 
and, that the reign of Vuvam, who has the fame of having 
founded that dynasty, was in the infancy of their em¬ 
pire ; and it has been asserted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of this third dynasty no unsuspected memorial 
can now be produced. It was not until the eighth cen¬ 
tury before our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erect¬ 
ed in the province of Shensi; and both the country and 
its metropolis were called Chin. The territory of Chin 
so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians and Chinese, 
gave its name to a race of Emperors, whose tyranny made 
them so unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China 
hold the name in abhorrence. 

The Chinas are mentioned by Menu, in a book nexV 
in time and authority to the Veda, as one of the families 
of the military class, who gradually abandoned the ordi¬ 
nances of the Veda; and there is a strong presumption 
for supposing, that the Chinas of Menu are the Chinese. 
Hence it is probable, that the whole race of Chinese de¬ 
scended from the Chinas of Menu, and mixing with the 
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guftiiigj and literature and fcience come from, 
his hands, adorned with all their grace and 
beauty. 

Tartars, by w-boin the plains of Honan, and the more 
Soutlicrn provinces mere thinly inhabited, founded by 
degrees the race of men, who are now in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asia. The language and letters, 
religion and philosopiiy of the modern Chinese, or their 
ancient inomimcnts, their sciences, and their arts, furnish 
little, eitlter in support or refutation of this opinion, but 
various circumstances under the two heads of literature 
and religion, seem collectively to prove, (as far as such 
questions admit of proof) tliat the Chinese and Hindus 
were originally the same people. Many singular marks 
of relation may be discovered between them and the old 
Hindus, as in the remarkable period oifoiir hundred and 
thirtij-tu'o ihnuscnul* y and in the cycle of sixti/ years, 
in the predilection for the mystical number nine, itt many 
similar fasts and great festivals, especially at the solstices 
and equinoxes in the obsequies consisting of rice and 
fruits offered to their deceased ancestors; in their dread 
of dying childles.s, lest sucJi offerings should be inter¬ 
mitted ; and perhaps in their common abhorrence of red 
objects; which the Indians carry so far, that Menu him¬ 
self, when he allows a Bramln to trade, if he cannot other¬ 
wise support life, absolutely forbids “ his trafficking in 
“ any sort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or 
“ made of woven bark.” 

The Japanese arc supposed to be descended from the 

* The period of ^0i2,0Q0 yerirs, s^ins to be foiuidod on nn asirono- 
nikal calculation purposely disguised, by eiphors added or subtracted, 
iul I'bilunu See Discouvse on Chronology of the Hindus, Sir William 
jonc{i'.< Works, vol. iv. p. 1, 
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No writer perhaps ever dlfplayed fo much 
learning, with fo little afteftation of it, In- 

s;ime Stock as tlie Chinese; the Hindu or Egypt urn ido¬ 
latry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages, and 
amongst the ancient idols worshipped in that country, 
there are many which are every day seen in the temples 
of Bengal. 

The bordcrersy mounlainecrs, and islanders of Asia, 
form the subject of the eighth discourse. It begins with 
the Idumeans or Erythreans, who were indubitably dis¬ 
tinct from the Arabs, and, fx-oin the concurrence ol many 
strong testimonies, may be referred to the Indian stem. 

That the written Abyssinian language, which we call 
Ethiopic, is a dialect of the old Chaldean, and sister of the 
Arabic and Hebrew, is certain', and a cursory examina¬ 
tion of mtuay old inscriptions on pillars and in caves, leaves 
little doubt, that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had a 
similar form. It is supposed, that the Abyssinians of the 
Arabian stock having no letters, boiTOWcd those of the 
black Pagans, whom the Greeks called Troglotlytes; and 
upon the whole, it seems probable that the Ethiops of 
Mevoc were the same people with the Erst Egyptians, and 
consequently, as it might easily be shewn, with the 
original Hindus. 

There is no trace in the maritime part of Yemen, from 
Aden to M-'.skat, of any nation who were not Arabs or 
Abyssinian invaders; and from the gulf ot Persia to the 
rivers Cur and Aras, no vestige appears of any people 
distinct from the Arabs, Persians, and 'i’artars. The 
principal inhabitants of the mountains wliidi separate 
Iran from India, were anciently distinguishetl among the 
Brahmans, by the name of Doradas ; they seem to have 
been tlestroyed or expelled by the Afgaus or Patans; 
and there is very solid ground for believing, that the 
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ftead of overwhelming his readers with per¬ 
petual quotations from ancient and modern 

Afgans descended from the Jews j because they some¬ 
times in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in 
general they sedulously conceal, and which other Mus- 
selinans positively assert; because Hazaret, which ap¬ 
pears to be the Azareth of Esdras, is one of their ter¬ 
ritories; and principally because their language is evi¬ 
dently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. 

It is not unwortiiy of remark, that the copious vo¬ 
cabulary exhibited by Grelhnann of the Gypsy dialect, 
contains so many Sanscrit words, that their Indian origin 
can hardly be doubted. 

The Boras, a remtu'kable race of men, inhabiting 
chiefly the cities of Gujarat, though Musselmans in re¬ 
ligion, are Jews in genius, features, and manners, and 
probably came first, with their brethren the Afgans, to 
the borders of India. 

The languages, letters, religion, and old monuments 
of Silan (Ceylon), prove that it was immimorially peo¬ 
pled by the Hindu race. To the people of Java and 
Sumatra, the same origin may be assigned; and relying 
upon the authority of Mr. Marsden, that clear vestiges 
of one ancient language are discernible in all the insular 
dialects of the Southern seas from Madagascar to the 
Philippines, and even to the remotest islands lately dis¬ 
covered, we may infer from the specimens of those lan¬ 
guages, in his account of Sumatra, that the parent of 
them all was no other than the Sanscrit. 

That the people of Potyid, or Thibet, were Hindus, 
is known from the researches of Cassiano; their written 
language proves it. 

The natives of Eighur, Tancut, and Khata, who had 
systems of letters, and are even said to haye cultivated 
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a\itlvoTs, whofe ideas or information he adopts, 
he tranfmutes their fenfe into his own lan- 

liberal arts, may be suspected to have been of the Indian, 
not of the Tartarian family; and the same remark may 
be applied to the nation called Barmas, but who are 
known to the pundits by the name of Brahma chinas, and 
Seem to have been the Brachmani of Ptolemy. 

From all that can be learned of the old religion and 
manners of the Hyperboreans, they appear like the Mas- 
sagetse, and some other nations usually considered as 
'Tartars, to be really of the Gothic, that is, of the Hindu 
race; for it is demonstrable, that the Goths and Hindus 
had originally the same language, gave the same ap¬ 
pellation to the stars and planets, adored the same false 
deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and pro¬ 
fessed the same notions of rewards and punishments 
after death. It may be concluded, that all the North¬ 
ern languages, excepting the Gotliic, had a Tartarian 
origin like that universally ascribed to the Sclavonian. 

From the best information procurable in Bengal, it 
satisfactorily appears, that the ba.sis of the Armenian, 
was the ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock with 
the Zend, and that it has been gradually changed, from 
the time that Armenia ceased to be a province of Iran. 

The Greeks and Phrygians, though differing some¬ 
what in manners, and perhaps in dialect, had an appa¬ 
rent affinity in religion as well as in language} the grand 
object of mysterious worship in Phrygia, is stated by the 
Greeks to be the mother of the gods, or nature personified; 
as she is seen among tJie Indians, in a thousand forms, 
and under a thousand names. The Diana of Ephesus, 
was manifestly the same goddess, in the character of " 
productive nature ; and the Astarte of the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, appears to be the same in another form. 
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guags; and whilft his compofitions oft this 
account have a pleafing uniformity* his lefs 

The Phoenipians, like the Hindus, adored the sun, and 
asserted water to be the first of created thingr ; nor can 
it be doubted, that Syria, Samaria, and Phnenice, (or the 
long strip of land on the shore of tire Mediterranean) 
were anciently peopled by a branch of the Hindu stock, 
but were afterwards inhabited by that race, for the 
present called Arabian; in all three, the oldest religion 
Was the Assyrian, as it is called by Seldcn, and the Sa¬ 
maritan letters appear to have been the same at first 
with those of Phocnice; but the Syriac language, of 
which ample remains are preserved, and the Punic, of 
which a specimen is seen in Plautus, and on monuments 
lately brought to light, were indisputably of a Chaklaic 
or Arabic origin. Thus all the difi'erent races mentioned 
in this discourse, may be referred to an Indian or Ara¬ 
bian pedigree. 

The ninth discourse, On (he Origin and Families of 
Nations, opens With a short reviesv of the propositions to 
which we have been gradually led. 

That the first race of Persians and Indians, to whom 
may be added the Homans and (irerks, the Goths and 
the old Egyptians or Etkiops, origin.ally spoke the same 
language, and professed the same popular faith, ,is capa¬ 
ble of incontestable proof: that the Jews and Arabs, the 
Assyrians, or second Persian race, the people wher spoke 
Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Ahyssinians used one 
primitive dialect, wholly distinct from the idiom just 
mentioned, is undispiued and indisputable; but that the 
settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with 
the Hindus, is no more than highly probable; and that 
all the Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were 
primarily of a third separate branch, totally differing from 



learned readers are enabled to reap the fruits 
of his laborious ftudies. 


the two others In language, manners, and features, may 
be plausibly conjectured, but cannot for reasons alleged 
ill a former essay be perspicuously shewn, and is there¬ 
fore for the present merely assumed, 

if the human race, as may be confidently affirmed, 
bo of one natural species, they must all have proceeded 
from one pair j and the world, witli respect to its popu¬ 
lation, in the age of Mahomet, would exhibit the same 
appearances as were then actually observed upon it. At 
that period, five races of men, peculiarly distinguished 
for their multitude and extent of dominion, v.'cre visible 
in Asia; but these have been reduced by enquiry to 
three, because no more can be discovered, that essen¬ 
tially differ in laiigilage, religion, manners, and known 
characteristics, d'hese three races of men, (if the pre¬ 
ceding conclusions be justly drawn) must liave migrated 
originally from a central country, and ad the jaiuenomena 
tend to shew that country to be Iran ; it is there only 
that the traces of the throe jifiniid'. c languages are dis¬ 
covered in the earliest liistorical age, and its position 
with respect to Arabia or Eirijpb, Judia^ Tarlary, or 
China, gives a weight to the conclusion, which it would 
not have, if either of those countries were assumed as 
the central region of population. 'J'hus, it i<; proved that 
the inhabitants of Asia, and ctinsequcnily cf the v.diole 
earth, sprang from the three brar.ches of one stem: and 
that these branches have shot into their present state of 
luxuriance, in a period comparatively sliort, is apparent 
fiom a fact universally acknowledged, that we find no 
certain monument, nor even probable traditions of na¬ 
tions planted, empires and states raised, laws enacted, 



His legal publications have been noticed 
in thefe Memoirs : of their merit I am not 


cities built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, 
arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve, or at 
Inost fifteen or sixteen, centuries before Christ. 

Hence it seems to follow, that the only family after the 
Flood establislied themselves in the Northern part of 
Iran-, that as they makiplied, they were divided into 
three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and 
losing the whole by degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing severally on new expressions 
for new ideas; that the brpnch of Yafet was enlarged 
in many scattered shoots over the North of Europe and 
Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the Western and 
Eastern seas, and at length in the infancy of navigation 
beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, 
smd had no use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects 
as their tribes v'ere variously ramified; that, secondly^ the 
children of Ham, who founded in Iran itself the first mo¬ 
narchy of Chaldeans, invented letters, observed and 
named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
known Indian period of tSSjOOO years, or an hundred 
and twenty repetitions of the Saros; that they were dis¬ 
persed at various intervals and in various colonies over 
land and ocean; that the tribes of Misr, Cush, and 
Hama, (names remaining unchanged In Sanscrit, and 
highly revered by the Elindus) settled in Afriek and 
India-, while some of them, having improved the art of 
sailing, passed from Egypt, Fha-nke, and Phrygia, into 
Italy-AnA Greece; whilst a swarm from the same hive 
moved by a northerly course into Scandinavia, and 
another, by the head of the Oxus, and through the 
passes of Imaus, Into Casbgar and Eighur, Khata, and 
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(qualified to fpeak. I have been Informed, 
that his Eflay on the Law of Bailments 

Khoten, as far as tlxe territories of Chin and ‘Tanciit, 
where letters have been imniemorially used and arts cul¬ 
tivated, nor is it unreasonable to believe, that some of 
them found their way from the Eastern isles into Mexico 
and Pevu, where traces were discovered of rude litera¬ 
ture and mythology, analogous to those of Egypt and 
Jndi$: that, thirdli), the old Chaldean empire being 
overthrown by Cayomers, other migrations took place; 
especially into India, while the rest of fihem's pro¬ 
geny, some of whom had before settled on the red 
seas, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, pressing 
close on the nations of Si/ria and Phxnice; that, lastly, 
from all the three families many adventurers were de¬ 
tached, who settled in distant isles or deserts, and moun¬ 
tainous regions; that. On the whole, some colonies might 
have migrated before the death of Noah, but that states 
and empires could scarcely have assumed a regular 
form till 1500 or 1600 years before the Christian epoch; 
and that for the first thousand years of that period, we 
have no history unmixed with fable, except that of the 
turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished na¬ 
tion, descended from Abraham. 

The tenth discourse is appropriated to unfold the par¬ 
ticular advantages to be derived from the concurrent 
researches of the society in Asia; and amongst the fore¬ 
most and most important which has been attained, he 
justly notices the confirmation of the Mosaic account? 
of the primitive world. 

Part of this discourse is quoted at length in the Me¬ 
moirs ; and to abstract it would add too much to the 
length of this note: I shall only observe, that the dis¬ 
course is worthy of the most attentive perusal. 
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was ftamped with the approbation of iLord 
Mansfield, and that his writings fhew, that 
he had thoroughly ftudied the principles of 
law as a fcience. Indeed is iinpoflible to 

For a similar reason, and with the same recommenda¬ 
tion, I shall barely advert to the subject of the eleventh 
and last discourse, delivered hy Sir William Jones iKh'ore 
the society, on the SOth of Fehruary, nf’f, t)ii the Plih 
losophy of the Asiatics, quoting a part of the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph :—The subject of this discourse is in- 
“ exhaustible ; it has been ixiy endeavour to say as much 
“ on it as possible in the fewest words; ami at the be-> 
“ ginning of nevxt year, I hope to close these general dist 
“ qtusitioits with topics measureless in extent.” In this 
general and concise abstract of the subjects discussed in 
these discourses, I beg it may be understood, that I by 
no mean.s pretend to have done justice either to the ar¬ 
gument or observations of Sir V/illiam Jones; but it may 
induce the reader to peruse the dissertations thernijclves, 
which will amply repay the trouble of the t.isk. 

Nor is the reader to conclude that these discourses 
contain al) that Sir William Jones wrote on the sciences, 
arts, and literature of Asia. have a dissertation on 

Indian Chronology; another on the Antujuity of the 
Indian Zodi.icb, in wlucli he engages to support an opi¬ 
nion (which rxlontucla treats with supreme contempt,) 
that tiie Indian division of the Zcdiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs; another specifically on the 
I .itcrature of the flindus; and one on the Musical 
iModes of the Flindus; besiilcs many essays on curious 
and interesting subjects, for which I can only refer tohia 
works. 



fuppofe, that Sir William Jones applied his 
talents to any fubje( 51 ; in vain. 

From the ftiidy of law, which he culti¬ 
vated with enthufiafm, he was led to an ad¬ 
miration of the law^s of his own country; 
in them he had explored the principles of 
the Britifh conftitution, which he confidered 
as the nobleft and moft perfedf that ever was 
formed: and In defence of it he would cheer¬ 
fully have rilkcd his property and life. In 
his tenth difcourfe to the fociety, in 1793, 
little more than a year before his death, we 
trace the fame fentiraents on this fubjedf, 
which he adopted In youth. 

“ The pradical ufe of hiftory, in afford- 
iiig particular examples of civil and military 
wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated; but 
principles of adtion may certainly be colledled 
from it; and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may ferve as a IclTon to nations, 
and an admonition to fovereigns. A defire, 
indeed, of knowing part events, while the 
future cannot be known, (and a view of the 
prefent, gives often more pain than delight,] 
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feems natural to the human mind: and & 
happy propenfity would it be, if every 
reader of hiftory would open his eyes to 
fome very important corollaries, which flow 
fr6m the whole extent of it. He could not 
but remark the conftant efFed of defpotifm 
in benumbing and debaflng all thofe facul¬ 
ties which diftinguifh men from the herd 
that grazes; and to that caufe he would im¬ 
pute the decided inferiority of moft Afiatic 
nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in 
Europe, who are blefl: with happier govern¬ 
ments: he would fee the Arabs rifing to 
glory, while they adhered to the free max¬ 
ims of their bold anceftors, and finking to 
mifery from the moment when thofe maxims 
were abandoned. On the other hand, he 
would obferve with regret, that fuch repub¬ 
lican governments as tend to promote virtue 
and happinefs, cannot in their nature be per¬ 
manent, but are generally fucceeded by oli¬ 
garchies, which no good man would wifli to 
be durable. He would then, like the king of 
Lvdia, remember Solon, the wifeft, braveft, 
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and moft accompliflied of men, who afferts 
in four nervous lines, that, “ as hail and fnow, 
“ which mar the labours of hufbandmen, 
“ proceed from elevated clouds, and, as the 
“ deftrudfive thunderbolt follows the brilliant 
“ flafh, thus is a free ftate ruined by men ex-» 
“ alted in power, and fplendid in wealth, 
while the people, from grofs igorahce, 
‘‘ choofe rather to become the Haves of one 
“ tyrant, that they may efcape from the do- 
“ mination of many, than to preferve them- 
“ felvcs from tyranny of any kind by their 
“ union and their virtues.” Since, therefore, 
no unmixed form of government could botlj 
preferve permanence and enjoy it; and fmce 
changes even from the worft to the beft, are 
always attended with much temporary mifi 
chief, he would fix on our Britifh conftitu- 
tion (I mean our public law, not the adlual 
ftate of things in any given period), as the 
beft form ever eftablilhed, though we can 
only make diftant approaches to its theoreti¬ 
cal perfetftion. In thefe Indian territories, 
which Providence has thrown Into the arms 



of Britain for their protedllon and welfare* 
the religion, manners, and laws of the na¬ 
tives preclude even the idea of political tree- 
domj hilt their htftories may poflibly fug- 
geft hints for their profperity, while our 
country derives clTential benefit from the 
diligence of a placid and fubmllhve people, 
■who multiply with fuch inercafe, even after 
the ravages of famine, that, in one collec- 
torthip out of twenty-four, and that by no 
means the largefl or bell cultivated (I mean 
Criflina-nagur), there have lately been found, 
by an adual enumeration, a million and 
three hundred thoufand native inhabitants} 
whence it fliould feem, that in all India, 
there cannot now be fewer than thirty mil¬ 
lions of black Britifli fubjcflsf* 

7 ’hLs cpiotation will prove, that he was 
not tainted wltli the wild theories of licen- 
tioufnefs, mifcalled liberty, wliich have been 
propagated v/ith unufual induhry fnee the 
Revolution in France; and that whilft he 
was exerting himfelf to compile a code of 
laws, which lliould fccure the rights and pro- 
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perty of the natives of India (a labour to 
which he in faft facrificed his life), he knew 
the abfurdity and impradlicability of attempt¬ 
ing to introduce amongft them that political 
freedom which is the birth-right of Britons, 
but the growth of ages. Of the French Re¬ 
volution, in its commencement, he enter¬ 
tained a favourable opinion, and, in common 
with many wife and good men, who had not 
as yet difcovered the foul principle from 
which it fprang, wifhed fuccefs to the ftrug- 
gles of that nation for the eftablifhment of a 
free conftitution j but he faw with unfpeak- 
able difguft, the enormities which fprang out 
of the attempt, and betrayed the impurity of 
its origin. Things ill begun, ftrengthen 
themfelves with ill. We may eafily con¬ 
ceive, and it is unneceffary to ftate, what the 
fentiments of Sir William Jones would have 
been, if he had lived to this time. 

If the political opinions of Sir William 
Jones, at any period, have been cenfured for 
extravagance; let it be remembered, that he 
adopted none, but fuch as he firmly believed 

JJjc~YAL n 
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to arife out of the principles of the conftitu- 
tion of England; and as fuch he was ever 
ready to ayow and defend them. His at¬ 
tachment to liberty was certainly enthufiaftic, 
and he never fpeaks of tyranny or opprelTion, 
but in the language of deteftatlon: this fen- 
timent, the offspring of generous feelings, 
was invigorated by his early acquaintance 
with the republican writers of Greece and 
Rome, and with the works of the moft cele¬ 
brated political writers of his own country; 
but the whole tenour of his life, converfation, 
and writings, proves to my convidlion, that 
he would have abandoned any opinion, 
which could be demonftrated irreconcileable 
to the fpirit of the conftitution. 

With thefe principles, he ever refufed to 
enlift under the banners of any party, which 
he denominated fadion, and refilled the in¬ 
fluence of private friendfhips and attachments, 
whenever they involved a competition with 
his regard to the conftitution of his country. 
Thefe fentiments may be traced in his cor- 
refpondence and publications, and they are 
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fometimes accompanied with expreflions of 
regret arlfmg from the impoffibility of recon¬ 
ciling his political principles, to the bias of 
his inclinations towards individuals. 

The lateft political publication of Sir Wil- 
lliam Jones, is prior to the year 1783. The 
temper of the nation, foured by a long and 
unfuccefsful war, was difplayed during the 
three preceding years, in the bittereft invec¬ 
tives and cenfures, both in and out of par¬ 
liament ; and thofe who thought that the 
principles of the conftitution had been in¬ 
vaded by the condu£l of the Minifter, fup- 
portcd by a.Majority in the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, looked to a reformation in the repre- 
fentation of the country, as the only means 
of reftoring the balance of the conftitution. 
The revolution which has fmce deformed 
the political ftate of Europe, was not then 
forefeen, and the experience founded on the 
confeqiiences of the fpeculations which led to 
it, or have emerged from it, was to be ac¬ 
quired. In judging of the political opinions 
of Sir William Jones, and of the freedom 
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with which they were publillied to the world, 
we fhould revert to the language and fpirit 
of the times when they were delivered. It 
may be further remarked, that fome political 
theories, which were held to be incontrovert¬ 
ible, have of late years been queftioned, and 
that the doctrines of Locke on Government, 
which it would once have been herefy to 
deny, no longer command that implicit acqui- 
efcence, which they once almoft univerfally 
received. 

In the flrft charge which Sir William Jones 
delivered to the grand jury at Calcutta, he 
told them that he afpired to no popularity, 
and fought no praife but that which might be 
given to a ftrid and confclentious difeharge 
of duty, without prediledion, or prejudice of 
any kind, and with a fixed refolution to pro¬ 
nounce on all occafions what he conceived to 
be the law, than which no individual mull 
fuppofe himfelf wifer. His condudl as a 
judge, was moll ftridly conformable to his 
profeffions: on the bench he was laborious, 
patient, and diferiminating; his charges to 



the grand jury, which do not exceed fix, ex¬ 
hibit a veneration for the laws of his coun¬ 
try ; a juft and fpirited encomium on the 
trial by jury, as the grcatefl and molt inva¬ 
luable right derived from them to the fub- 
jedt j a deteftation of crimes, combined with 
mercy towards the offender; occafional elu¬ 
cidations of the law; and the ftrongeft feelings 
of humanity and benevolence. By his know¬ 
ledge of the Sanfcrit and Arabic, he was emi¬ 
nently qualified to promote the adminiflra- 
rion of juftice in the Supreme Court, by de- 
tcfting mifreprefentations of the Hindu or 
Mohammedan laws, and by corroding im- 
politions in the form of adminiftering oaths 
to the followers of Brahma and Mohammed. 
If no other benefit had refulted from his 
ftudy of thefe languages, than the compila¬ 
tion of the digeft, and the tranflation of Menu 
and of two Mohammedan law-trads, this 
application of his talents to promote objeds 
of the firft Importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the acknowledg- 
pients of both countries. Of his fludies in 
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general it may be obferved, that the end 
which he had always in view, was practical 
utility; that knowledge was not accumulated 
by him, as a fource of mere Intelledual re¬ 
creation, or to gratify an idle curiofity, or 
for the idler purpofe of oftentatioufly difplay- 
ing his acquifitions; to render himfelf ufeful 
to his country and mankind, and to promote 
the profperity of both, were the primary and 
permanent motives of his indefatigable exer¬ 
tions in the purfuit of knowledge. 

The inflexible integrity with which he dlf- 
charged the folemn duty of this ftation, will 
long be remembered in Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. So cautious was he 
to guard the independence of his charafter 
from any poflability of violation or imputa¬ 
tion, that no folicitation could prevail upon 
him, to ufe his perfonal influence with the 

members of adminiftration in India, to ad- 

\ 

vance the private interefts of friends whom 
he efteemed, and which he would have been 
happy to promote. He knew the dignity,- 
and felt the importance, of his oflice: and. 
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convinced that none could afford him more 
ample fcope for exerting his talents to the 
benefit of mankind, his ambition never ex¬ 
tended beyond it. No circumflance occa- 
fioned his death to be more lamented by the 
public, than the lofs of his abilities as judge, 
of which they had had the experience of 
eleven years. 

When we confider the time required for 
the fiudy of the law as a profeffion, and that 
portion of it, which was devoted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones to the difeharge of his duties as 
judge and magiftrate in India, it muft appear 
aftonifhing, that he fhould have found lei- 
fiire for the acquifition of his numerous at¬ 
tainments in fcience and literature, and for 
completing the voluminous works which 
have been given to the public. On this fub- 
jedt I fhall, I trufl, be excufed for ufing, as 
I may find convenient, my own language in 
a difeourfe which I addreffed to the Afiatic 
fociety a few days after his deceafe. 

There were in truth few fciences in which 
he had not acquired confiderable proficiency; 
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in moft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him, nor had 
he negleded to render himfelf acquainted 
with the interefting difcoverles lately made 
in chemiftry; and I have heard him affert, 
that his admiration of the ftrucfure of the 
human frame, induced him to attend for a 
feafon, to a courfe of anatomical ledures de¬ 
livered by his friend, the celebrated Hunter. 
Of his Ikill in mathematics I am fo far qua¬ 
lified to fpeak, that he frequently perufed and 
folved the problems in the Principia. 

His lall and favourite purfuit was the 
ftudy of botany. It conftituted the princi¬ 
pal amufement of his leifure hours. In the 
arrangement of Linnaeus, he difeovered (yf- 
tem, truth, and fcience, which never failed 
to captivate and engage his attention; and 
from the proofs which he has exhibited of 
his progrefs in botany, we may conclude, if 
he had lived, that he would have extended 
the difeoveries in that fcience From two 

* Besides occasional botanical information, we have in 
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of tlie eflays mentioned in the note, I fhall 
tranfcribe two fhort extrafls which mark his 
judgment and delicacy of feritiment. “ ]f 
‘‘ botany could be defcribed by metaphors 
“ drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juft- 
‘‘ ly pronounce a minute acquaintance with 
“ plants^ their clajjes, orders^ kinds, and 
Jpecies, to be its Jiowers, which can only 
produce fruit by an application of that 
“ knowledge to the purpofes of life, parti- 
“ cularly to diet by wliich difeafes may be 
“ avoided, and to medicine by which they may 
be remedied.” On the indelicacy of the 
Linna^an definitions, he obferves, “ Hence 
“it is that no well-born and well-educated 
woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
“ with botany, as it is now explained, though 
a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 

the works of Sir William Jones, vol. v. p. i, a little tract 
intitled, The Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India, 
p. 55 ; A Catalogue of Imlian Plants, comprehend¬ 
ing their Sanscrit and as many of tlie Linnrean generic 
names, as could w; h any degree of precision be ascer¬ 
tained; and, p. 62, Lrtonkul Obser-eations on seventj 
select Indian Plants, whicli hist was a posthumous pub¬ 
lication. 
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more Ukelj to affift and cmbelUth other 
“ female accompllfliments, could not poffibly 
‘‘ be recommended.” 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous, 
to enquire by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain this extraordinary degree of 
knowledge. The faculties of his mind, by 
nature vigorous, were improved by conftant 
cxercife ; and his memory, by habitual prac¬ 
tice, had acquired a capacity of retaining 
whatever had once been imprinted upon it. 
In his early years, he feems to have entered 
upon his career of ftudy with this maxim 
ftrongly imprefled upon his mind, that what¬ 
ever had been attained, was attainable by him, 
and it has been remarked, that he never ne- 
gleded nor overlooked any opportunity of 
improving his intelledtual faculties, or of ac¬ 
quiring efteemed accompliflnnents. 

To an unextinguifhed ardour for univer- 
fal information, he joined a perfeverance in 
the purfuit of it, which fubdued all obftacles. 
His ftudies in India began with the dawn, 
and during the intermilTions of profeflional 
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duties, were continued throughout the day: 
refledion and meditation ftrengthened and 
confirmed what induftry and inveftigation 
had accumulated. It was alfo a fixed prin¬ 
ciple with him, from which he never volun¬ 
tarily deviated, not to be deterred by any dif¬ 
ficulties that were furmountable from profe- 
cuting to a fuccefsful termination, what he 
had once deliberately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly 
to have enabled him to employ his talents fo 
much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to par¬ 
ticular occupations, and a fcrupulous adher¬ 
ence to the diflribution -which he had fixed ; 
hence all his fludies were purfued without in¬ 
terruption or confufion Nor can I omit 

* It was a favourite opinion of Sir William Jones, 
that all men are born with an equal capacity for improve¬ 
ment. The assertion (which I do not admit) will remind 
the reader of the modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that if he had done the world any service, it was due to 
nothing but industry and patient thought. The follow¬ 
ing lines were sent to Sir William by a friend, Thomas 
Ijaw, Esq. in consequence of a conversation in which he 
had maintained the opinion wliich I have imputed to him; 



remarking the candour and complacency, 
with which he gave his attention to all 
perfons of whatever quality, talents, or edu¬ 
cation ; he juftly concluded, that curious or 
important imformation might be gained even 

his answer, which was unpremetlilated, is a confinnatioii 
of it. 

Sir William, yon attempt, in vain, 

By depth of reason to maintain, 

'I'hat all men’s talents are tlic same. 

And they, not Nature, are to blame. 

Whate’er you say, whate’er you write. 

Proves your opponents in the rij^ht. 

Lest genius should be ill-dehn’d, 

I term kyour supt-rior mind. 

Hence to your friends ’tis plainly shewn. 

You’re ignorant of yourself alone. 

Sir William Jones’s Answer; 

Ah ! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak, my reason slow, 

My memory by art improv’d. 

My mind by baseless trifles mov’d. 

Give me (thus high my pride I raise) 

The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praise. 

With patient and unceasing toil, 

To meliorate a stubborn soil. 

And say, (no higher meed I ask) 

With zeal hast thou perform’d thy task ? 

Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 

They best confer, who merit most. 
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from the illiterate, and, wherever it was to 
be obtained, he fought and feizecl it. 

The literary defigns which he ftill medi¬ 
tated*, feem to have been as ample as thofe 
which lie executed; and if it had pleafed 
Providence to extend the years of his exist¬ 
ence, he would in a great meafure have ex- 
haufted whatever was curious, important, 
and attainable, in the arts, fciences, and hif- 
tories of India, Arabia, PeiTia, China, and 
Tartary. His colle£i:ions on thefe fubje6ls 
were extenfive, and his ardour and induftry 
we know were unlimited. It is to be hoped 
that the progreflive labour of the fociety will 
in part fupply, what he had fo extenfively 
planned-]-. 

See Memoirs, p. 3. vol. ii. 

f The following paper written by Sir William Jones, 
was found amongst his papers after his death, and may 
be considered as exhibiting his Oriental literary projects: 

BESIDEBATA. 

INDIA. 

1 . 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Pu- 
rilnas. 
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Of his private and fbcial virtues it ftill re¬ 
mains to fpeak; and I could with pleafure, 
expatiate on the independence of his inte- 

2 . 

A Botanical Description of Indian Plants from the 
Coshas, &c. 

3. 

A Grammar of the Saiiscnt Language from Panini, See. 

4. 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty- 
two original Vocabularies and Niriicti. 

5. 

On the Antient Music of the Indians. 

6 . 

On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. 

7. 

On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8 . 

A Translation of the Veda. 

9. 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Al¬ 
gebra. 

10 . 

A Translation of the Puranas. 

11 . 

Translation of the Mahabharat and Ramayan. 

12 . 

On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 

13. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, 
from the Puranas. 
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grity, his humanity and probity, as well as 
his benevolence, which every living creature 
participated. 


14. 

The History of India before the Mohammedan Con* 
quest. From the Sa’nscrit Cashmir Histories, 

ARABIA. 

15 . 

The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 

16. 

A Translation of the Hama;,a. 

17 . 

A Translation of Hariri. 

18 , 

A Translation of the Facahatal Khulafa. Of the 
Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

19 . 

The History of Persia, from Authorities in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Ancient and Modern. 

20 . 

The Five Poems of Nizami, translated in Prose. 

A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri. 

CHINA. 

21 . 

Translation of the Shi-cing. 

22 . 

The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally translated. 

TARTARY. 

23. 

A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Mo* 
guls and Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 
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Could the figure, (I quote with pleafure 
his own words*) inftin<3:s, and qualities of 
birds, beads, infeds, reptiles, and fifh, be 
afcertained, either on the plan of BufFon, or 
on that of Linnseus, without giving pain to 
the objedts of our examination, few fludlcs 
would afford us more folk! inftrudion, or 
more exqulllte delight; but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what 
feelings, a naturalift can occafion the mifery 
of an innocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, becaufc it 
has gay plumage, and has never been accu¬ 
rately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaule it has the 
misfortune to be rare or beautiful: nor fliall 
I ever forget the couplet of Ferdaiifi, for 
which Sadi, who cites it with applaufe, pours 
blelTings on his departed fpirit: 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

This may be only a confeffton of w^eaknefs, 
and it certainly is not meant as a boaff of 
peculiar fcnfibility ; but whatever name may 
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be given to my opinion, it has fuch an effect 
on my condud, that I never would fufFer 
the cocila^ whofe wild native wood-notes an¬ 
nounce the approach of fpring, to be caught 
in my garden, for the fake of comparing it 
with BufFon’s defeription; though I have 
often examined the domeftic and engaging 
Mayana^ which “ bids us good morrow” at 
our windows, and expeds, as its reward, 
little more than fecurity: even when a fine 
young manis or pangolin was brought to me, 
againft my with, from the mountains, I fo- 
licited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, 
becaufe I found it impolFible to preferve him 
in comfort at a diftance from them, 

I have noticed his cheerful and afliduous 
performance of his filial and fraternal duty; 
“To the other virtues of Mr. Jones, (X 
quote the teftimony and words of profelFor 
Bjornflial, who vifited Oxford whilft Sir 
William Jones refided there, obligingly com¬ 
municated to me by Dr. Ford of Mag, Hall,) 
“ I ought to add that of filial duty, which 

“ he difplays at all times In the moft exem- 
7.ifu—y. u. X 
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“ plary manner. I am not Angular in the 
‘‘ obfervation here made. Every one ac- 
“ quainted with Mr. Jones, makes it likewife. 

I feel a pleafure in dwelling upon a charac- 
“ ter that does fuch high honour to human 
“ nature.” The unceafing regret of Lady 
Jones is a proof of his claim upon her con¬ 
jugal affedions; and I could dwell with rap¬ 
ture on the affability of his converfation and 
manners, on his modeft, unaffuming deport¬ 
ment, nor can I refrain from remarking, 
that he was totally free from pedantry, as 
well as from that arrogance and felf-sufficien- 
cy, which fometimes accompany and difgrace 
the greateft abilities; his prefence was the 
delight of every fociety, which his converfa¬ 
tion exhilarated and improved. 

His intercourfe with the Indian natives of 
charader and abilities was extenfive; he li¬ 
berally rewarded thofe by whom he was 
ferved and aflifted, and his dependents were 
treated by him as friends. Under this deno¬ 
mination, he has frequently mentioned in 
his works the name of Bahman, a native of 
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Yezcl, and follower of the doitrines of Zoro- 
after, whom he retained in his pay, and 
whofe death he often adverted to with regret. 
Nor can I refifl the impulfe which I feel to 
repeat an anecdote of what occurred after his 
demife; the pundits who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I faw them at a pub¬ 
lic durbar^ a few days after that melancholy 
event, could neither reftrain their tears for 
his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their ad¬ 
miration at the wonderful progrefs which he 
had made, in the fciences which they pro- 
felTed* 

* The following is a translation of a Sanscrit note 
written to Sir William Jones, by a venerable pundit, 
whom he employed in superintending the compilation 
of Hindu law. From my own communications with 
the writer of the note, I can venture to assert, that his 
expressions of respect for Sir William Jones, although 
in the Oriental style, were most sincere. 

Trivedi Servoru Sarman, who depends on you alont 
for support, presents his humble duty, with a hundred 
benedictions. 

VERSES. 

1. To you there are many like me; yet to me there Is 
none like you, but yourself} there are numerous 
groves of night flowers} yet the night flower sees 
nothing like the moon, but the moon. 

X a 
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If this charafler of'Sir William Jones be 
not exaggerated by the partiality of friend- 
Ihip, we fliall all apply to him his jown 
words, “ it is happy for us that this man was 
“ born.” I have borrowed the application 
of them from Dr. Parr: and who more com¬ 
petent can be found, to eftimate the merit of 
the great fcholar whom he deems worthy of 
this eulogium ? 

In the pleafing office of delineating his 
virtues, my regret for his lofs has been fuf- 

2. A hundred chiefs rule the world, but thou art an 
ocean, and they arc mere wells many luminaries aro 
awake in the sky, but which of them can be com¬ 
pared to the Sun ? 

Many words are needless to inform those who know 
all things. The law tract of Atri, will be delivered by the 
hand of the footman, dispatched by your Excellence.— 
Prosperity attend you ! 

I add a translation of two couplets in elegant Arabic, 
addressed by Maulavi Casim to Sir William Jones. 
The writer was employed by him in compiling th« 
Mohammedan law. 

Mayest thou remain with us perpetually, for thy pre¬ 
sence is an ornament and a delight to the age ! 

May no unpleasant event find its way to thee; and 
mayest thou have no share in the vicissitudes of for< 
tune J 
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pended, but will never be obliterated; and 
whilft I cherifli with pride the recolledlion 
that he honoured me with his efteem, I can¬ 
not ceafe to feel and lament that the voice, 
to which I liftened with rapture and im¬ 
provement, is heard no more. 

As far as happinefs may be conlidered de¬ 
pendent upon the attainment of our wifhes, 
he pofTefled It. At the period of his death, 
by a prudent attention to economy, which 
never encroached upon his liberality, he had 
acquired a competency, and was in a fitua- 
tion to enjoy dignity with independence. 
For this acquifitioa he was Indebted to the 
exertion of his talents and abilities, of ener¬ 
gies well directed, and ufefully applied to the 
benefit of his country and mankind. He 
had obtained a reputation which might gra¬ 
tify the highell ambition: and as far as hu¬ 
man happinefs is alfo conneded with expect¬ 
ation, he had in profped a variety of em¬ 
ployments, the execution of which depended 
only on the continuance of his health and 
iatelledual powers. I fhall not here enlarge 
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upon the common topic of the vanity of 
human wifhes, profpedls, and enjoyments, 
which my fubjed; naturally fuggefts; but if 
my reader Ihould not participate that admira¬ 
tion which the memory of Sir William Jones 
excites in my mind, 1 muft fubmit to the 
mortification of having depreciated a charac¬ 
ter, which I had fondly hoped would be ef- 
fedually emblazoned by its own excellence, 
if I did but fimply recite the talents and vir¬ 
tues which confpired to dignify and adorn it. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The following Epitaph, evidently in¬ 
tended for himfelf, was written by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, a fhort time only before his de~ 
mife. It difplays forae ftriking features of 
his charader j refignation to the will of his 
Creator, Ibve and good-will to mankind, 
and is modeftly filent upon his intellectual 
attainments. 

AN EPITAPH. 



Here was deposited, 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared GOD, but not death; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches; 
who thought 

none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none above him, but the wise and vii'tuous; 
who loved 

his parents, kindred, friends, country, 
with an ardour 
which was the chief source of 
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all his pleasures anti all his pains; 
and as'ho, having devoted 
}iis life to their service, 
and to 

the improvement of his mind, 
resigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wisliing peace on earth, 
and with 

good-will to all creatures, 
on the \_TwL'nhi-sctenlIi] day of [_AprU'j 
in the year of our blessed Redeemer, 

One R'Kousand Seven Hundred [and Ninciy-four']. 

The Court of Diredors of the Eaft-India 
Company embraced an early opportunity of 
tefiifying their refped for the merit of Sir 
William Jones. By an unanimous vote of 
the Court, it was refolved, that a monument 
to his memory ihould be ordered, for the 
purpofe of being eroded in St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral, with a fuitable infeription, and that 
a ftatue of S;r William Jones fhould be pre¬ 
pared at the expence of the Company, and 
lent to Bengal with diredions for its being 
placed in a proper fituation there. 

The pofthunious honours paid to his me- 
piory by a fociety of gentlemen in Bengal,, 
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(^vho had received their education at Oxford, 
were no lef§ liberal than appropriate. They 
fubferibed a fum to be given as a prize for 
the beft dlflertation on his charafter and 
merits, by any of the ftudents at that Uni- 
verfity ; and the propofal, with the fan(5lion 
of the heads of the Univerfity, having been 
carried into execution, the premium was ad-^ 
judged to Mr. Henry Philpotts, A. M., Fel¬ 
low of Magdalen College. 

The expedations of my readers would be 
difappo'mtcd, if I were not to mention the 
folicitudo of Lady Jones, and the means 
adopted by her, for perpetuating the fame 
pf a hulband, with whom ihe had lived in 
the clofcd union of efleem and affedion. 
Without dwelling upon the elegant monu¬ 
ment ereded to his memory at her expenfe, 
Jn the anti-chamber of Univerfity College, 
Oxford, her regard for his reputation was 
more cfFedually evinced, by the publication 
of his works in an elegant edition of fix 
ijuarto volumes, in ftrid conformity to his 
opinion, that “ The beft monument that 
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“ can be ereded to a man of literary talents, 
“ is a good edition of his works.” 

On the 27th of January 179^, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones was unanimouny elefted a cor- 
refponding member of the Hijiorical Society 
of Majfachtifetts. The fociety had fcon the 
mortification to learn, that, nine months be¬ 
fore the date of their vote, the ohjedl of their 
intended diftin£lion was no more. The fol¬ 
lowing letter, notifying the refolution of the 
fociety, was addrefled, by the prefident of it, 
to Sir William Jones; 

Sl'Rf Jioston, Feb. 7, 179.'3. 

As prefident, and by the direiSlion 
©f the MalTachufetts Hiftorlcal Society, I 
have the honour to inclofe you a vote of that 
corporation, by which you are cleited a mem¬ 
ber of it. 

You have alfo by this conveyance a few 
publications, and a copy of our charter: by 
the latter you will fee, as well the legal date, 
as the defign of our inftitution. We poflefs 
a large hall in the centre of Bofton, where 
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we depofit thofe books, publications, and 
other matters, which may have a tendency to 
fix and illuftrate the political, civil, and na¬ 
tural hiftory of this continent: and we have 
been very fuccefsful in our attempts to colled 
materials for that purpofe. 

Your charader, and the attention which 
the world allows you to have paid to learn¬ 
ing of this kind, have Induced us to purfuc 
filch meafures as we hope will obtain your 
good wifhes, and friendly regard; and we 
fliall have great pleafure in forwarding to you, 
from time to time, fuch other books and 
publications, as w'e may fuppofe to be ac¬ 
ceptable to you. 

Any obfervations from you, or any mem¬ 
ber of the fociety, In which you prefide, il- 
luftrating thofe fads which compofe the na¬ 
tural hiftory of America, or of any other 
part of the world, will be received as va¬ 
luable marks of your attention. 

As the correfpondence of literary and phi- 
lofophical focieties, eftablifhed in different na¬ 
tions, is an intercourfe of true philanthropy. 
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and Kas a itianifeft tendency to Increafe that 
friendfliip, and to fupport that harmony in 
the great family of mankind, on whicli the 
happincfs of the world fo much depends, j; 
can never folicit your aid without fuccch. 

J have the honour to be. 

With fentirdents of the higlieft refpeii, 
Your moft obedient, humble fervaut, 

J. Sullivan. 

It is certainly to be greatly regretted, that 
Sir William Jones did not live to tranflate 
the digeft of Hindu law, in the compilation 
of which he had beftow^ed fo much time and 
attention. It is however fatisfaCtory to know', 
that his benevolent intentions in this labo¬ 
rious work have not been difappointed, and 
that Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in the civil fer- 
vice of the Eaft-India Company at Bengal, 
Iroin motives of public fpirit, and a laudable 
hope of dlftindtion, has completed a tranlla- 
tion of it, with an ability wduch does him . 
the higheft credit. This voluminous work 
was undertaken and executed by Mr. Cole- 
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brooke, under the prefllire of unlntermittcd 
official occupations, and is a proof of literary 
induftry rarely exceeded. 

For the gratification of the reader’s curio- 
fity, I infert the lliort but charadcriftic tranl- 
lation of the Preface of the Hindu Compiler.'i 
of the Digeft. 

PREFACE BY THE COMPILERS, 

Having fainted the Ruler of Gods, the 
Lord of Beings, and the King of Dangers, 
Lord of Divine ClalTcs, the Daughter of the 
King of Mountains, the venerable Sages, and 
the reverend Authors of Books, I, Jaga- 
nat’ha, Son of Budra, bycomirvand of the 
Prottiitors of the Land, compile this book, 
Intitled, T&e Sea of controverfial Waves^ per- 
fpicuous, diffufive, with its iflands and gems, 
pleafing to the princes and the learned. 

What is my intelledl, a crazy boat, com¬ 
pared with the facred code, that perilous 
ocean ? The favour of the Supreme Ruler is 
my foie refuge, in traverfing that ocean with 
this crazy veffel. 
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The learned Radhacanta Gonefprefada, of 
firm and fpotlefs mind, Ramamohana Ra- 
manidhec Ganafyama, and Gungadhara, a 
league of affiduous pupils, muft efFeft the 
completion of this work, which lhall gratify 
the minds of princes;—of this I have un- 
queftioned certainty. 

Embarking on flilps, often do men un¬ 
daunted traverfe the perilous deep, aided by 
long cables, and impelled by propitious gales. 

Having viewed the title of loans, and the 
reft as promulged by wife legiflators, in codes 
of laws, and as expounded by former intel¬ 
ligent authors; 

And having meditated their obfeure paf- 
fages with the lelTons of venerable teachers, 
the whole is now delivered by me. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

QuAM jucunda mihi fuit ilia feml- 
hora, qUcl tecum de poetis Perficis, meis tuif- 
que deliciis, fum collocutus: initium enlm 
amlciti® et dulclflimae inter nos confuetudinis 
arbitrabar fuifle. Quam (pem utriufque noftri 
importuna negotia fefellerunt. Ruri enim 
diutius quam vellem commorarl, varias me 
cogunt occupationes. Tu Germaniam, ut 
audivi, quam citlfllme proficifci meditaris. 
Doleo itaque arnicitiam in ipfo llore quafl 
decidere. Illud taraen tanquam lenimeti do- 
loris mei reftat, nempe ut, fi pr^fens te 
praefentem alloqui non poffim, liceat certe 
quidem per Uteras colloqui, et cum fermonis 



Cdmmumcatione, turn conjutufiione ftudio-; 
rum, perfrui. At cum de amicitia noftra 
loquar, ne, qusefo, v'ldear hoc tarn gravi 
Uominc abuti. Permagno enim vmculo con- 
jungl iblent ii qui iifdem utuntur ftudiis, qui 
llteras humaniores colunt, qui in iifdem curis 
et cogitationibus evigilant. Studia cadem 
fequimur, eadem colimus et confeitarnur. 
Hoc tamen inter nos intereft. Nempe tu in 
literis Afiaticis es quam doctiflimus; ego 
verb ut in iis dodtus fim, nitor, contendo, 
elaboro. In harum literarum amore non 
patiar ut me vincas, ita enim incrediblliter 
illis deledlor, nihil ut fupra poffit: equidem 
pocfi Grfficorum jam inde a puero ita delec- 
tabar, ut nihil mihi Pindari carminibus ela- 
tius, nihil Anacreonte dulcius, nihil Sapphus, 
Archilochi, Alctei, ac Simonidis aureis- illis 
relliquiis politius aut nitidius efle videretur. 
At cum poefin Arabicam et Perfieam de- 
guftarem, illicb exarefcere * * * 
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No. II. 

REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 

Monsieur, 

Je fuis tres fenfible a voti'e fouvenir ei 
aux compliments reiteres, dans vos lettres a 
Madame de Vauclufe; je puis direquej’en 
fuis un peu fier, me glorifiant, de ce qu’une 
entrevue d’un quart d’heure m’a pu procurer 
I’honneur de votre amitie. Je tacherois 
bien de la cultiver, fi mon plan me permettolt 
de faire un plus long fejour dans ce pays-ci, 
ou du moins, fi je pouvois vous rencontrer ii 
Oxford, ou jc penfe de me rendre avant que 
je quitte I’Angleterre. J’apprcns avec plaifir, 
que vous avez ete charge de donner au pub¬ 
lic, un Eflai fur la Profodie dcs Orienteaux ; 
comme je fuis perfuade que vous vous ac- 
quitterez dignement de cette commiflion, et 
qu’un bon fucces couronnera votre entreprife, 
je fuis charme d’avance, de ThumUiation que 
vous ferez efiliyer a tous pos Poetes Euro- 
peens, qui ne pourront pas s’empecher d’avoir 
lionte de la pauvrete de Icurs langues pro- 

i<;. .-..V. II, Y 



laiques, lorfqu’Us s’apperceveront, que les 
laiigues Orientales, independamment de la 
rime, que eft de leur invention, ont de ve- 
ritables quantitcs de fyllabes auffi bien que 
les Grecs, avec une variete de pieds plus 
abondantes encore, et par confequent un vrai 
art inetrique et profodique. Je prends la 
liberte de vous envoyer le cahier d’une de 
mes dernieres tradudiions de Hafyz, dont je 
m’amufe quelquefois quand j’ai du loifir. 
Vous qui connoiflez le gtnie de la langue 
Perfanne, trouverez fans doutc mon entre- 
prife temeraire, aufli ne cherche-je point a 
faire fentir la beaute de Toriginal dans ma 
verfion, mais uniquement les penfees fimples 
et fans ornement, j’y joins aufli une para- 
phrafe en vers, mais tres libre. En quoi je 
me fuis le plus eloigne du texte, e’eft en fub- 
ftituant quelquefois au mignon une maitreffe» 
foit pour donner une liaifon aux vers, qui par 
la nature meme du Ghazel, n’en ont point ; 
foit pour me conforraer en cela au gout de 
nos pays; d’autant plus que dans le premier 
versj le Perfan lui meme parle de fa maitrelTe. 
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Vous trouverez aufli a cote du texte Perfan, 
des expreflions analogues des poetes Grecs 
et Latins, fuivant que je m’en fouviens lorf- 
que je lis Hafyz. J’efpere d’avoxr I’hon- 
neur de vous voir ici avant mon depart, vous 
afliirant que je compte parmi les plus grands 
avantages que j’ai eu en Angleterre, Thon' 
neur de votre connoiflance. 

Je fuis votre tres humble Sci'vlteur, 

REVICZKI 

No. HI. 

REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 

Londres, le 24hne de Fevricr, 1768. 

Monsieur, 

Le jour meme qtie j’ai e.xpedie la 
mlenne, j’ai re9u votre favante et obligeante 
lettre, que j’ai lu avec un plaifir infini, quoique 
j’aurois fouhaite qu’elle fut un peu moins 
fiateufe fur mon compte, et moins raodefte 
fur le votre. Toutefois je ne prends pas vos 
expreflions a la lettre, et malgre tout ce que 
vous puifliez dire, je vois clairement par 
votre gout et jugement fur les paflages cites 


Y 2 
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dans votre lettre, que vous avez fait un grand 
chemin dans la litterature Orientale. Je vous 
prie cependant, quelque grace pour le Grec 
et le Latin ; car quoique je ne puifTe pas 
nier qu’il y a quelque genre de poefie, ou les 
Orienteaux et particulierement les Perfans 
ont atteint un dcgi'e de perfe£lion et de fu- 
periorite, je ne me ferois point de I'crupule, de 
renoncer plutot a la connoiflance de ces 
trois langues qu'a la feule langiie Grecque. 
Je fuis bien aifc que votre ouvrage foit deja 
fi avance, et que je puifle efperer de la voir 
bicntbt rendu public. Je ferois fort embaraffe 
de vous donner quelque avis au fujet de votre 
livre, a caiife que je fuis actuellement depourvu 
de tout livre qui trake diredfement de cette 
matiere, et que d’ailleurs, e’eft une mer a 
boire, que I’abondance et la variete du metre 
Oriental, et qu’il eft impoflible d’en favoir 
par coeur toutes les parties. Je ferois curieux 
de favoir, fous quel chapitre vous avez range 
Le Kafidc, genre de poefte tres en vogue par- 
mi les Arabes, et cultive avec grand fucces, 
que repond plus qu’aucim autre a I’elogie 
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Latine, mals qui par fa conftrudlon dent 
an Ghazel, avec cette difFdence,que le Ghazel, 
fuivant les regies, ne devroit jamais paffer 13 
diftiques ou belts; et que le Kafide n’ell 
borne a aucun nombre; zdo. que les belts du 
Ghazel dolvent par leur nature comprendre 
cn eux-memes, et terminer tout le fens, pen¬ 
dant que ceux du Kafide ont du rapport entre 
eux, en continuant le meme fujet. Un exem- 
ple admirable de ce dernier eft celui fur la 
mort de Mahomet, celebre dans tout TOrient, 
et connu par cocur a tous les gens de lettres, 
dans une allegoric continuclle, mais admirable 
et tres pathdique, dont le commencement eft 
tel, 11 je m’en fouviens: 

cU /> cr' 

ly* 

Pour ce qui regarde vos doutes fur la preten- 
due allegoric de Hafyz, il y auroit beaucoup 
a dire, car il femble que le refped et la vene¬ 
ration que les Mahometans portent a la me- 
moire de ce grand genie, eft la veritable caufe 
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<le leur myfterieufe interpretation, voulant 
parlajuftifier la conduite du poete en nous 
le donnant pour un homme irreprochable 
auffi bien dans fes moeurs que dans fes vers. 
La plus grande partie de fes commentateurs, 
comme Shemy, Surury, et les autres, s’ever- 
tuent d’expliquer dans un fens myftique les 
vers qui roulent fur le vin, les gar9ons, les 
plaifirs, et le mepris de la religion, comme 
indigne d’un bon Mufulman; mais le plus 
habile de ces interpretes, le favant Sudi, n’a 
pas voulu fulvre cette methode, difant, que 
quelque raifon que puiffent avoir les autres 
commentateurs, fans combattre leur bonnes 
intentions, il fe contentera d’expliquer le 
texte litteralement. II ne fera pas peut-etre 
mal-a-propos, de marquer ici une anecdote, 
que j’ai lu quelque part touchant Hafyz ,• ce 
grand homme etant mort, quelques-uns des 
Ulemas, ont fait difficulte de lui accorder la 
fepulture, a caufe du libertinage de fes poefies, 
mais en fin apres bien de conteftations, il en 
font venu au Tefal^ c’eft-a-dire a la pratique, 
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tl’ouvrir fon Divan an hazard, moyenant une 
aiguille; le premier vers qui s’ollrit a leur 
vue fut le fuivant: 

Ce paflage ayant ete pris pour une decifion 
du ciel, les Ulemas furent bientot d’accord, 
et on le fit enterrer dans I’cndroit meme du 
Mufella, devenu celebre par fes vers. Si je 
ne me trompe pas, cette circonftance fe trouvc 
dans Katib celebi. Quant a mol, tout autant 
que je fuis porte a croire que Hafyz en par- 
lant de vin et de I’araour n’entend point 
finefle en cela, de meine je dois avouer que 
je ne trouve point des obfce'nites en lui, ni 
des expreflions falcs et groflieres comme cela 
arrive aflez fouvent a Sadi. Je ne puis 
m’empecher non plus de le regarder comme 
un efprit fort, et je pourrois citer cent ex- 
emples, pour montrer qu’il le moque du pro- 
phete et de 1’Alcoran comme quand 11 dit: 

J.\f 1 y ^ ^0 

’ #• 
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Pour Ics poetes Turcs, j’avoue que je ne les 
lis pas avcc le meme plaifir, quoique je con-* 
vienne qu’il y’en a quelques-uns qui ont du 
inerite ; Ic plus agreable, a mon avis, eft Ruhi 
Bagdady dont il y a des fatyres admirables. 
|c ne fais pas s’il eft de votre connoiflance. 
Mci;- la plupart des Turcs ne font que des 
copiftes ou tradu(fteurs des Perfans, et fouvent 


deftitucs de gout et d’harmonie. 

Je ne puis pas deviner la raifon qui yous 
fait trouver, Monfieur, im fens impudique 
dans ce beau vers do Mcfihi: 




- w/ii '*r.. 


dont le fimple fens eft: “ Mon dieu, ne tn’en- 
voyez pas au tombeau fans que j’aye aupa- 
ravant embraftc mon ami,” a moins que vous 
ne faftiez confifter I’obfcenite dans I’amitie 
d’un garcon, oift eft I’cternel fujet de toutes 
Ics poclics Orientales aufti bien que Grecques 
et quclquefoio i.atines. Je vous envoyc la 
plus fraiche de roes traductions, en vous priant 
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de me la renvoyer quand vous en ferez las, 
car je n’en ai point de copies. Je fuis, avec 
la plus parfaite eftime et veneration, 

Votre tres humble ferviteur, 

REVICZKI. 


No. IV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Londini, Marin die 7, 1763. 

Dicamne me literis tuis deledatum, 
an eruditura ? Prorfus animi pendeo, tu in 
iiteris omne punftum tulifle videris, hoc 
Jinum reprehendendum exiftimo, quod con- 
clfione peccent, etfi tu prolixitatis notam in- 
currere verearis. Quod mifiam ad te duarum 
odarum verfionem intemperanti laude efferas, 
quodve meas effe aliquid putaris nugas, id pure 
puta humanitatls ac comitatis tuae indicium 
efle fufpicor; quod autem in fphalmata mea 
benignus animadverteris, ferio habeo gratiam, 
uti vice verfa, quod tarn parcus fueris in caf- 
tigand^ errorum ineorum. lylva, indulgentis 
mas adfcribo. Itaque etfi fummopere caven- 
dum milii fit, ne, dum culparn removere ftu- 
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deo, gratiam, quam profiteer, imminuere vi- 
dear; non poflum tamen apud animum meum 
impetrare, ut omni penitus apologias fiiper- 
ledeam. Quare non incongruum puto mo- 
nere, me nullo, five oftentationis, five glorise 
Audio, ad verlus feribendos animum appuliffe, 
quos jam olim in fcholas limine valerc juflbs, 
non ante hos tres menfes, otio me ad id pelli- 
ciente, refumfi; non alia, ratione, 

quam quod, Latine redditis 50 circiter odis 
mercurialis noftri Hafyzi; 

-cujus amor tantum milii crescit in horas. 

Quantum verc novo viridis se subjicit alnus: 

in Ipfo progreflvi operis tarn immanem ob- 
fervavi metaphrafis meae a prototypo difFormi- 
tatem, ut me laboris faftidium ceperit. Nam 
etfi prEEter illam inficetara, fed religiofam 
verfionem, quam fingulis diftichis fubferiptam 
vides, aliam liberiorem et terliorem, Latina 
sque ac Gallica lingua, prse manibus ha- 
beam ; tamen non eft minus diferepans a 

textu, quam L ;;;;; 

Historia aurlfabri et storearum textoris. IIauz. 
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Accedit, quod fsepiffime ad exprimendutn 
unlus monofyllabi fenfum, fefquipedali para- 
phrali fit utendum. Proinde non abs re fu- 
turum judicavi, ligata nonnunquam oratione 
textum Perficum ceniulari; cujus tamen qua- 
licimque fucceffui illud femper obftabit, quod 
in Ghazela, nulla fit verfuuni cohscfio et 
otXXriXovxioi', cujus defedtuHi Latina poefis nulla 
ratione admittit. Sed de his aftatim. 

iC- ^ ^ 

Librum de poefi Hebraeorum quern com- 
mendas, epifcopi Oxonienfis, quemve tibi pro 
exeraplari propofuifti, legi jam alias, et qui- 
dem magna cum voluptate, quamvis in pra;- 
fentiarum parum ex illo memorias meas in- 
hjereat; hoc unum recordor, quod didtione 
teque ac methodo fit praeditus admirabilL 
Flores Gracci et Orientales epiftolae tuse in- 
terfperfi, oppidb me deledlaverunt, et obfervo 
tuum in corum deledlu judicium. Propofitum 
autem Orlentem vifendi, laudo quldem, fed 
praevie fuadeo ut linguae feu Turclcae feu vul¬ 
garis Arabics ufum tibi familiarcm reddas, fi 
profedtum ct voluptatem ex itinere illo con- 
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fequi eft animus, quandoquidem non alia ra- 
tione Mahometanos afFari conceditur. 

Quod de fervili Turcarum imitatione dixi, 
non de omni imitatione di(ftum volo. Scio 
enim multos imitando archetypum fuperafle, 
uti hoc, Georgica Virgllii, et Hefiodi epysn KX) 
v^uipoLi teftantur. Nec ipfe Hafyz negaverit 
nonnuUa fe ab aliis mutuatum, utpote quern 
non puduerit fubinde integros verfus tran- 
fcribere: ficut ille eft in ipfo frontis opere: 
quern, mutato tantum hcmiftichiorum ordine, 
lezido fiUo furripuit, apud quern ita legitur j 

ut nihil dicam de Integra fere ghazela alio in 
loco, &c. &c. OfFendor enimverb infulfa 
ilia et pene continua poetarum Turcarum 
imitatione, de quibus non inepte quis didum 
putet, 

O imitatores, servuin pecus! 

Ut Horatius nofter, &c, 

Qurerls quid fentiam de aliis Perftirum 
poetis ? numve folum Hafyz ore rotundo lor 
qui cenfeam ? Abfit! quis enim poteft primam 
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Sadii paginam infpicere, quin fe in exftafin 
rapi fentiat ? Immo fcire te volo, mihi pri- 
mum ftimulum additura fuifle ad Orlentales 
literas perdifcendas hdc Sadii ftropha, quam 
fortuito didafcalus meus Conftantinopoli re- 
ritavit et interpretatus eft : 

Ah W ^ / 

(//, >• / / 

Sed quis non indignetur lepidiflimum fcrlp- 
torera, a tarn illepido metaphrafte, quam fuit 
med fententia Gentius, Latinitate donatum. 
Non difliteor tamen magis me mulceri lec- 
tione Hafyzi, eo quod in illo verba fententioi’a 
hilaritate mixta deprchendam. Quod Jiamium 
attinet j etfi illius opere deftituar, memor ta¬ 
men eorum qus ConftantinopoU degens ali- 
quando legi, non vereor dicere poetarum to- 
tius Perftce efte felicifliinum. Et quidem ju- 
dicio Sudlj, Hafyz in compluribus divani fui 
Kajiis live 'Kroy-xlaXriir,, quern vulgus rhyth- 
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mum vocat, eft incomparabilis, uti In literis: 


^ . Y' • J ; in aliis rurfum Uteris eft 

remiffior; in nonnullis denique plane lan- 
guet, quando Jiamii per omnes alphabeti lite- 
ras eadem felicitate decurrit. Ghazelain 

J^\ non verti Latino carmine ob 
verfuum incohierentiam; fed fi profaicam ver- 
fionem et notas defideras, lubcns obfequar. 
Interea mitto hunc noviffimum, non partum 
adhuc, fed embrionem. Vale. Londini, die 
7 Martii, 

P. S. Verfus tuos Arabicos miror meher- 
cle, non tantum probo j fed in hoc non aufim 
te semularl. 


No. V. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Londini, 17 Martii, 1768. 

Oppidb recreatus fum Uteris tuis, 

prsecipue verb multiplici tua verfione, imi- 

tatione, compofitione. Quarum argumento 

dare evincis, te non tantiun 

----exemplaria Grxca 

Nocturna versasse manu, versasse dIurnS, 
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led omnem propemodum Hellenici fermonis 
JsivoTVyrsc x«( %«fi£v7j(r(Aov aflecutuni cfTe. MultSE 
font veneres in oda tua ad Venerem, et ple- 
nus laudls conatus in adsquando divino ex- 
emplari. Sed quis poffit Tibi a ludu tempe- 
rare, cum obfervaverit, non tantum nos jac- 
turam pati lepidifllmi opcris, fed quod illaj 
etiam perpaucse reliquiie quze fuperfunt, adeo 
Tint mutilatse & depravatae ? Nam etfi lubens 
concedam, textum odae, quern tu eligiftt, five 
ilium etiam Dionys. edit. Upton., prteferen- 
dum eflc Stephaniano, aut cujufcunque eft ilia 
(ft diis placet) emendatio, quod in tuo cx- 

emplari major habeatur dialcdi ratio, ac plures 
infint yvr^TLOT-ri'i^ ; tamcii uegari non 

poteft complures vel in eo reperiri hiatus, et 
menda, quse nulla fatis explicatione aut fenfus 
detorfione celari poflunt. Quamvis autem 
credibile fit, Jioliam puellam fuo particulari 
idiomate locutam, cujus leges setate noftra non 
fatis perfpedse ftnt: quis tamen putct i^lolicam 
dialedum metro et profodias oppofitam, ut 
nihil dicam de fenfu ipfo in aliquot locis cor- 
rupto ? 



Elegans omnino eft verfio ilia tua de ofculo 
Agathonis. Confimilis idea eft in illo Hafyzi 
difticho; 

0>l j;!, y ;f>) pf 

L >>/ A 

Id eft, ut oris tui afpedlu frui poflit, anima 
inca tota in labiis meis hffiret. Jube ergo 
quod vis; nam a tuo nutu pendet, utruin 
exicns me inanimem relinquat, an vero re- 
diens me mihi reddat. Au<ftor oaciVrjs? AdifviSiis 
%a.) >ioprj^ lubricum Platonis verfum prorfus 
a.tc'xfoxoyu; ufurpavit: 

ai5’ dvra.v Svvdaoiv xai rav 

Quod pollicitus fum, mitto tihi ghazelam, 
E^er an Turki, &c. cum verfione profa, una 
autem etiam adumbrationcm aiiquam in verfu, 
alio tempore cxpoliendam. Velim autera 
mihi perfcribas, utriim fcias extare aiiquam 
Hafyzi verfionem, five typis editam, five ma- 
nufcriptam, Latine, aut quovis alio Europaeo 
idiomate. Nam quod fciam nullus adhuc 
poetx liujus interpretationem tentavir, prseter 
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primam ghazelam, quae nuperrime Iterum in 
analedtis profeflbris Hyde in publicum eft 
emifia. 


Obfecro te infuper, ut indicare mihi velis, 
ubi locorum invenire taleam librum primum 
Iliadis Homeri cum analyfi et notis in ufum 
fcholarum, in Anglia typis vulgatum, quern 
amicus meus pro filio comparandum flagitat. 


Gazela, cujus fiahi belt laudas, profedd le- 
pida eft; cujus primi diftichii folummodo re¬ 
corder ; 

'V yt? c/ ^ iS 

/ Jr*-. Z/'" ^tc;} 


Quamvis farcinas meas colligere incepe- 
rim, ac libros meos in cyftam condiderim ; 
tamen fi animo tuo arridet, aut fi ad propo- 
fitum tuum facit, ghazelam hanc, priuS'.quam 
proficifear, vertendam aflumam. Tu proindc 
jube, ac vale. 


Ufc-N. II. 


Z 
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No. VJ. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Quod foUto tardius refpondeani ami- 
ciffimis tuis llterisj nova et plane peregrina 
civitatis hujus facies in causa eft. Nec puto 
vitio mihi vertas, quod advenam me, peculia- 
ris genti huic, et invifa alias, confuetudo, 
paulo longius detinuerit; fateor enlm me 
nufpiam tali methodo patres conferiptos de- 
cerni comperifle. Jnitio quidem novitate ju- 
cundum vifum, fed fensim eo turbarum pro- 
grefla res eft, ut prope pertaefus fim fpedaculi. 
Nunc igitur, crefeente adhuc tumultu, domi 
manere fatlus ducens, occafionem nadlus fum 
literam hanc exarandi. Gratulor mihi Im¬ 
primis quod miflam ad te carminis Perfici 
verfionem indulgenter receperis, quod me ex 
eo idoneum judicaveris totius divani meta- 
phraften. Sed quamvis conceptain de me 
opinionem gloria mihi ducam, non vereor 
tamen adhortationein tuam taxare inclemcntijc, 
Quis enim, nifi cui t'obtir et as triplex circum 
pcSlus eft, aggrediatur fexcentarum ghazelarum, 
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prosa et carmine, verfionem ? Tails conatus 
non folum complures annos requirit, fed et 
mentem ab omni alio ftudio vacuam; quse 
non eft mea conditio, cum ego difcipUnas 
iftas non nifi per tranfennam tradare con- 
fueverim. Nihilominiis, quid quod abfolvere 
potero, aliquandb in lucem edere conftitui. 
Clavis Homeri non eft expers, qui a me li- 
brum primum Iliadis cum vocum analyfi pof- 
tulavit; fed commodius putat pueris ufuve- 
nire opus hoc, quia in illo notse textui funt 
fubjeda;; quod in clavi defideratur. Si tamen 
ad manus eft tibi clavis Homeri, quasfo in- 
fpicias primam ejus paginam; etenim ft bene 
memini, catalogus quidam operi praefixus eft, 
qui libri hujus et typographi ftmul notitiam 
continet. Quamvis me humanitas tua ab 
omni ulterior! opere abfolverit, mitto tamen 
odam illam quam in penultima tua epiftola 
defiderafti, eo quod rem tibi gratam fore ar- 
bitror. Eft autem, mediusfidius, non ex 
facillimis una, turn fenfu, turn vel maxime 
metaphrafi, ob lingum exoticae continuum 
idioma nulla fatis. periphraft exprlmendum. 
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QutEris, quid de linguae HebriE$ et Arabicae 
proprietate fentlam, deque illis cominuni 
ij,eUx^ovia-ix,u) futuri, pro praeterito ; refpondeo : 
quod etfi perrarb hebraVzare foleam, aut, ut 
veriiis dicam, facram linguam in veneratione 
potius quam deliciis, habeam; quod printer 
unuin Veteris Tcftamenti codicem, et non- 
nulla de eo Rabinorum fomnia, nihil leiftii 
dignum afFerat; hoc tamen ex qualicunquc 
illius lefUone retineo, qubd utriufque inter 
grammaticen fumma lit alEnitas, qubdvc pan- 
citas temporum ct modorum in Arabica, fub- 
ftitutionia eorundem niutua: occafio efl:; id- 
que lingua Hebrae^ eodem morbo laboranti 
neceflarib convenirc putem ; quamvis hoc in 
lingua Grasca, maxima, temporum et mo¬ 
dorum varietatc gaudente, fatis obvium fit, 
ut cum infiuitivum pro imperativo ufurpant. 
Quod autem ad vocum quantitates attinet, 
aliter fentio. Puto enim elfe Arahum artem 
metricam longe recentioris inventionis, utpote 
quae paulb ante Muhammedi tempera for- 
mam accepilTe perhibetur, niillo veftigio an- 
tiquioris poefeos. Cujus fi eadem effet ratio 
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apud Hebr$os, quod quidem motionum con- 
fiinilis ufus fuadere videtur j quidni hucufque 
fine ulla difficultate Hebraeorum profodiain 
per analoglam aflecuti fuiflemus? 

Ghazela ilia, quam in mifcellaneo quo- 
dam opere fine authoris nomine legifle te 
fcribis, fi quidem correite fcripta eflet, certus 
fum, quod nihil meo adminiculo eguifles. 
Nunc autem prout erroribus fcatet, CEdipus 
fim, fi expediam. Qiiis enim ignoratin Un¬ 
guis Orientalibus folam pundlorum diacri- 
ticorum confulionem maximis diflBcultatibus 
anfam dare? Quid fi accedat literarum ip- 
farum omifllo aut commutatio? Hinc qui- 
cunque ledioni audtoris alicujus operam dat, 
mea quidem fententia, diiplici exemplari in- 
ftrudus fit oportet, ut cum impoflibile pene 
fit mcndorum expertes libros manufcriptos 
reperire, unus alterius ope corrigatur. Et 
hicc eft mea methodus, 

Refiduum eft, ut pro Italico fonetto mihi 
communicato, gratias referam, et laudcs quas 
par eft conferam, epiftolamque concludam. 
Vale. Londini, die 23“ Martii, 1768. 
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No, vir. 

JONESIUS REVIC2KIO, S- 
Nas tu percomem perque benevolum 
tc prscbuifti! ut qui inter urbanas occupationes, 
inter civium feditioforum flrepltum, inter 
comitia ad fenatores eligendos comparata, oc- 
cafionem tamen captaveris, cum ad me ami- 
ciffime, ut foies, fcribcndi, turn carmen Per- 
ficum mittendi, idque pulcherrimum, et abs 
te Latine converfum. Eft mehercule Hafez 
nofter, ambrofid alendus poeta; et quotidic 
gratior mihi jucundiorquc videtur ejus ve- 
nuftas ac pulchritudo. Integra illius opera 
in lucem proferendi & vcrtendi, quemadmo- 
dum coepifti, prsecipua diflicultas erit verfio 
poetica, fed h?ec facilior cvadet, quam opi- 
narls ; nam pennultas funt, ut puto, Gazella', 
quas vel ob fcntentlas a noftris moribus valde 
abhorrentes, vel ob figuras clatiflimas et quafi 
■nrapa.Kiniv^vvsuiJ.sm, vel ob difticha ne minimo 
quidem nexu inter fe cohsrentia, Latinis 
verfibus non convertesj ideoque aliquantulum 
levabitur Herculeus alioquin labor. 
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Diftichon illud J'/c)'/' moram mlhi 
injeciffe memlni, et cum tuo rogatu adverfarla 
mea infpicerem, ita inficeta mihi vifa ex illius 
diftichi interpretatione, ut mihi plane quadrari 
putarem fervuli Terentiani verba, 

Davus sum, non CEdipus; 

tibi autem illud Sophocleum, 

'O wao-i xXfivof Oi'Jis'Bj xa\8f/,eyos‘ 

Utpote qui ex illo obfcuro et quafi fphingeo 
carmine, fignificationem, fi non perfedam, 
fatis tamen luculentam, elicere potueris, illud 
dico cujus initium: 

y* '-T^ 

Homeri analyfin. In bibliotheca noftra re-, 
perire non potui. Sed amicum habeo Oxonii, 
qui librum, de quo percontaris, poflidet. Ad. 
ilium fcripfi pridie Kalend. April., et rogavi 
ut me quam citiflimc certiorem faceret, quis 
fuerit libri illius audor, et quo loco liber 
fuerit excufus, 
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Nifi effem amantlflimus veritiitis, et ab 
omni fimulatione averfillimus, dolerem her- 
cule, et JEgre ferrem, te urbem noftram tur- 
bulentifEmis his temporibus vexatam. intueri, 
et illam Anglorum undequaque percelebratam 
libertetem in effrxnam licentiam (ne dlcain 
immanitatem) mutatam videre. Eft fane 
refpublica noft.ra prope divinitus initio con- 
ftituta, ufqne adeo ut nullannquam vel Grs- 
ege vel Romanaj civitatis conftitutio fuerit 
perfedior j imo, nec Plato nec Ariftoteles, 
nec legumlatorum ullus, meliorem civitatis 
formam cogitatione compreheudere potuit; 
tarn fuavi enim concentu et quafi harmonici 
tres pervulgatae rerumpublicarum formse in 
unam fpeciem tarn parantur, ut nec Ariftoxe- 
ni tibiain, nec Timothel fides modulatiores 
fuifle putem. Per enitn eft difficile civitatem 
conftituere, in qufi nec regis dignitas opti- 
inatum au6loritate, nec procerum poteftate 
populi Ubertas, nec populi Ubertate legum vis 
et majeftas, minuetur. Sic tamen in hdc in- 
fula olim fe res habuit j et etiain nunc haberet. 
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fi nonnulli homines fraenis in plebe qnam, 
calcaribus uti maluiffent. Idebquemihi tem- 
perare nequeo, quin vehementer improbem 
ilium Wilkenfium fortcm quidem et ingenio- 
fum virum, fed turbulentum civem, et fe- 
ditionis quafi facem atque incendium. Sed 
multo magis patriciorum quorundain inte- 
gritatem ac fidem require, qui ilium primb 
fuftentabant ac tuebantur, deinde deferuerunt 
turpiter ac prodiderunt. Si cupis legum 
noftrarum et confuetudinum pleniorem ha¬ 
bere notitiam, perlegas velim Smithi librura 
de republic^ Anglorum, et Fortefeuei dia- 
logum de laudibus legum Angliae. Primum, 
Latine, nec ineleganter, fcripfit Thomas 
Smithus, legatus olim noftcr in Gallia fub 
regno Elizabethse ; alter, libellus eft, de quo 
dici poteft id quod de fluvio Teleboa fcripfit 
Xenophon, Msya? ixsv «, y.aA©^ Auctor fuit 
Anglic cancellarius fub rege Henrico fexto, 
et ob turbulenta tempora, cum alumno fuo 
principe Edwardo, in Galliam fugit; ubi, 
cum eflet fumma fenedlute, aurcoluin hunc 
dialogum contexuit. Certe leges noftrae, ut 
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in illo libro videbis, perfapienter funt com- 
pofjtae, ut ait Pindarus, 

N(3fi©“ 0 taxyttav 
QvaTwv ■ts Kxt aixyarajy, 

Ovras Si dnj ayit 

To Sixaifirarav, uvesrara 

« 

Xsipi. 

Et reliqua, quae citat in Gorgia, Plato. 

Equidem civitatem noftram infpiclens, vi- 
deor quodammodo ludum Scacchicum (quo 
ludo uterque noftri valde deledamur) intueri. 
Regem enim habemus, cujus dignitatem 
ftrenue defendimus; fed cujus poteftas per- 
brevem habet terminationem, Equites, fa- 
glttarii, atque alii, patriciorum fpeciem quan- 
dam habent, qui bella et negotia publica ad- 
miniftrant; fed prxcipua vis ett in pedkibus, 
feu populo, qui fi ardte inter fe cohsereant,, 
prafto eft vidoria; ft diftrabantur et dilftpen- 
tur, pcrit utique exercitus. 11 tec autem om¬ 
nia, ut in ludo Scacchico, certis legibus diri- 
guntur. Deniqvie, cum meipfum conftdero, 
videor mlhi ftmilis efle cujufdam, qui duobus 
luforibus afiidens, ludum ftudiofe contem- 
platur vifendi folum caufa, et deleilationis. 
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Quod fi unquain mihi capeflere rempubUcam 
contingat, nec plaufus mehercule quairani 
nec lucrum, fed ed tendam, et ad eum exitum. 
properabo, ut incolumis fervetur pulcherrime 
conftituta clvitas. 

Sed, nefcio quomodo, etfi brevis efle in- 
stitui, loquax fio. Ad alia igitur declinabo. 

Literas tuas proximas non fine timore aliquo 
legi: Quid autem timui ? Nempe tui ex hac 
infula difcelTus nuntiationem. Cum autem 
nihil de eo locutus fis, et cum municipii 
noftri negotia ad exitum quemdam perdu- 
carttur; cum denique incertos efle fciam re¬ 
rum humanarum eventus, et nefciam fi banc 
occafionem amifero, an te pofthac videro, 
flatui Londinum venire; et fpero propedie 
te, vcl Nonis vel VIII Iduum, me vifurum. 
Cura: ut valcas. 

No. VIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Binas abs te accepi literas huma- 
nitatis et eruditionis pleniflTimas, quibus bene- 
volentiam in me tuam, et ingenii tui lumina^ 
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facile perfpexi. Utrifque nunc fimul re- 
fpondeo. 

Conliliura meum de libro inlucem profcren > 
do, abs te probari, ut debui, gaiidcbam et a 
bar, (ut inquit in tragocdia Hedlor,) a te laudato 
viro laudari. Sed cum duo ilia prope divini 
poetx carmina legerem, incredibilem animo 
cepi voluptatem. Sunt valdc bella, et intcr- 
pretatione tud, tanquam luce aliqua illuminari 
videntur. PrjEterea verlibus ea imitatus es, 
fane clegantibus, quos -verfus, fi cum opere 
meo edi concedas, pergratum feccris cum 
mihi, turn ledtoribus; qui gaudebunt, opinor, 
poetam Perlicum audire Latine loquentem. 
Sin, minus, in thefauris meis latebunt. 
ypat^x tibi quam citiflirnc reddenda curabo. 
Quod autem fcribis, “ Hos verfus cum iis 
legendis fueris defeflfus, mihi reddas vclim,’* 
perinde eft ac fi dicas, “ Nunquam reddas j** 
ncque enim fieri poteft, ut iis legendis fatiari 
ullo modo poftim. 



No. IX. 

JONESIUS REVIGZKIO, S. 

Dat. pulii Nov. 1768, 
Tametfi vereor ne ante ex Anglia 
deceflerls quam hie ad te literuhc afferri pote- 
rint, nequeo tamen mihi temperate, quo mi¬ 
nus eas fcribam. 

Literas tuas perKumanas accepi; et cum 
eas, turn venuftum. Hafizi carmen magna 
cum dcledatione perlegi, et quafi devoravi. 

Sed quid opus eft verbis ? Forfan hsec qua? 
nunc fcribo, ad te non pervenient. Proinde 
etiam atque etiam te rogo atque obteftor, ut 
quacunque in regione iter feceris, mel memor 
fis, et quam faipiflime, quam primuin, quam 
longiflimas ad me literas mittas; et tibi per- 
fuade, nihil mihi jucundius unquam vel fuilTe, 
vcl fore, amicitia tua. Vale ! 

Die Lunie, Oxonii. 

No. X. 

Tw tijx.wrx’Tiu rXAIEAMXl 'lON'ESlU y^susstv y.ai 
tvK^a.riEiv, 

'Oirij lAfv (Ts 5J STEc; ra; olWs; ^sya; ETfisiKeia. rs r.a.t 
X^rirohj;, m Ej/oj Et'iTsiy raro ^e atix, sn rsys si; etxe t^kov 
a.ya.(la, rijj irijf tyvyaa’io.; aTTsXavs'z, a jj.e* rot 
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siLQiys pixatov sir’ a>c^iSsia; aTTaWa Sis^iivai ■fiif tf);f tvt^Stnxg 
xspt?\ixia, tug ■sxocpa/^a.Sdjy fxs £^^yixyr/<rxg kxi sSai^xg ta xaAAira 
ta ASijvais, Tn^oiyxywv roig tnfuSxKav evSoMjioig, xai hxvtx 

t^OKOV STtllXTtsXHEVOg tTl'SUf rjSlS'X SlX^CU TUX^ vix'iv. Tx SlJ 
roa'xv'fx KXt foixvtx 'fig bjc av ^xSsiy ^Xsiiuiv, y.xi £iys sv 
svy^xtg fx -mpxyixxtx si-ig, tig yx. xy xfxenl/xxSxt xs x/xatS-p tv 
Sixxix shXy)t£ie ; xxi Svj ndgsXXw xoi luxitsp Msxy^opt.yjy, s pi,x 
Aix, tig /3yXOiJ.iyog aytxtoSiSoyxi evipyety, xXXx jj.wx'y^wg sig 
fLsXXBtTig (fiXixg eXitiix, Kxi puxXig-a eiSuig on ax oXiywpt^xsig 
tiZy £ij^wv ypxjj.p,xt!iv. Tx Si eySsv vg'xtx ypxtpu) rroi, syvwg-o 
yx^ i]Si) OTfiv i^tjVX Suvxi OTTixSi xuBig xxTieyxi, xxi i'/x pttj p-xxogg 
xtoliivw tag Xoyngj ixeteuw trs xxi xvti^oXui uititip taSs 

■moXXypy lysiSov xoi fijy evyoixy ■ox^og s/ae toxx'jlfjV xxi fxpog to 
XoiTtoy r« SiaipvXxrUiv, Eppwxo. 

Triv p,yit£fX XXI aSeXtptiv xs yoLipilv xiXiUtu' xxi opOXoyia 
auraig ^eyoy xvS^x iwoiixg. 

©rt^yfjXiiwVOj TriTJ ‘fSi'i'jyti* 

No. XL 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

NiciCtv Ligurmn, 4 Cal. Fcbr. jlnno 1770 . 

Miraberis forfan, nec fane injuria 
miraberis, cum acceperis a me ex hac regione 
Uteras ; non enim ifthinc fcribo, ubi aut Ta- 
mefis aut Ifis dellclse me^e allabuntur, fed ubi 
mare Ligufticum Alpibus maritimis minatiir. 

In urbecula hac amcenlffima trimeftris 
prope commoror; fieri igitur non potuit, ut 
in Anglia cum effem, literiE tuae exoptatiffimce 
ad me perferrentur, quarura una; pridie Ca~ 
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knd. Septembrls, alterae decimo-nono Cal. 
Januarii datx funt; utraeque mihi erant ju- 
cuiidiflima:; quo longiores, eo me dele£labant 
magis. Libellos tuos de re militari legcndo 
devorare, incredibile eft quantum aveara, fed 
in sedibus Spencerianis, ut accepi, Londlni 
fervantur, Unum exemplar ad me afferet 
prima navis onerarla, quaj hue ex Britannia 
appulerit; tria reliqua curabo, ad tres amicos 
tuos, (imo meos, fi tui fint, licet a me ne 
afpe<Slu quidem cognites) fldeliter et celeriter 
quantum fieri poteft, perferenda. Opus iliud 
in Germania laudari, ncc miror equidem et 
valde gaudeo. Primus de eo mentioncm 
mihi fecit nobilis Germanus, vir comis, ut 
videtur, et amabilis, quern Mediolani qujefto- 
ris officio fungi puto; is pollicitus eft, non 
folum ad me opus tuum mittere, fed etiam 
certiorem facere, quo modo valores, et qui- 
bus verbis ad te literas inferiberem ; quod ob 
promifTum ita Isetabar ut nunquam alias ve- 
hementius, Sufpicabar enim (ignofee injuftoe 
fufpicioni) me ex memoria tua prope cfBux- 
iffie, et defperabam a te epiftolam accipere, 
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nifi te primus ad fcribendum provocarcm. 
Interea perlataj^ funt ad me binae tuse expec- 
tatlffima: literal; quibus accefferunt carmina 
quatuordccim, non tantum vere lyrica, fed 
digna quae aures lyrae fuccinantur: quod 
verb me idoneum putas qui de iis judicium 
feram, tantum fane glorior, quantum abeft ut 
me tali honorc digner ; fed ut ut fe res habeat, 
omnia cum notis meis qualibufcunque ad te 
tunc remittam poll acceptum ad hafce literas 
refponfum: nolo enim tarn belle exaratas 
cbartulas tabellariis comraittcre, quorum non- 
dum fit certa atque explorata lides. 

Decimo-quarto ut opxnor die, li$c accipics, 
quibus amabb refpondcfe ne cundteris; ac 
tibi perfuadeas nihil mihi jucundius fieri pofTe, 
quam tuarum quicquid fit literarum. Per- 
contaberis forfan quibus me obledtaverim 
ftudiis, pofl; tuum ex patria mca difceflum. 
Haic ut denarrem panels, te morabor. Inter 
alias occupationes, llbrum meum de poefi 
Afiatica perpolivi, quein ad te mittere cum 
meditarer, idebque accuratius refcrlbere coe- 
plfTera, ecce ! majus quoddam intervenit iiC'- 
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gotium. Rex Danise, laudandas indolis ado- 
lefcens, qui eo tempore in regia Londinenfi 
habitabat, me (nefcio qui fama fibi notum) 
acceffiri jubet: oftendit codicem Perficum, 
fatis amplum, qui vitam ac res geftas celcber- 
rimi illius tyrannl Nadirfliah died, contineret: 
ait fe percupere librum ilium gallice, ad ver- 
bum redditum videre; alia addit comius quam 
verius. Quid multa? Opus fum arduum ag- 
greflus, quod me per majorem anni jam elap- 
fi partem occupatum diftinuit, hiftoriam in 
fex libros divifam dicendi genere Afiatico, 
fide reddidi; accedunt notulx quaedam ne* 
ceflarise, et de poetis quos Afia tulerat, brevia 
diflertatio, cui unum atque alterum Hafezi 
carmen adjeci, (plenum fcio erroribus, fed 
iis quibus ignofeent dofti, et qui indo£los 
latebunt). Hsec omnia vix dum ad umbilicum 
perduxeram, cum difeipuli mei (qui tui fem- 
per memor eft) fororula, morbo cor- 

repta repente fit, ftatueritque pater ejus cum 
familia vel in Italia vel in Gallia Tranfalpina 
hyemare. Coadus igltur fum hiftoriam meam 
(quam in lucem proferri rex voluit) Galli 
ir. A A 
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cujufdam falls fidi curse, commktere, qui ex- 
cuforis errores coririgeret. Is me nuperrime 
certiorem fecit, librum jam efle excufum; et 
curabo eum ne ad regem quidem Ipfum citiiis 
quam ad te mittendum. Patriam itaque 
meani reliqui, et poft nimis longam Lutetiis 
commorationem, Lugdunum verfus iter fe- 
cimus, velocifllmo Rhodani fluvio devedi; 
et Mafliliam, Forum Julii, atque Antipolim 
praetergrefli, hac regione venimus ;—■ 

Vcr ubi purpiu-eum gemmis rideniibus liortos 

Pingit, et a pratis exulat acris hyems. 

Diutlus tamen hic quam vellem, commo- 
rabimus j fed puto nos ad Calendas Junias in 
Angliam reverfuros. Meditor equidem, fi 
qua fefe obtulerit occafio, circiter Idus Fe- 
bruarias Liburnum navigare, et cum FIo- 
rentiam celebrem illam Triumvirorum co- 
loniam, et renafcentiitm literarum cunas, 
turn Romam laudatarum artium omnium 
procreatricem, et fortalTe Neapolim viferc. 
Quidquid de ifta navigatione ftatuero, certior 
fies. Si roges quo modo me hic obledem, 
baud multis refpondeo. Quidquid habui 
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muficorum ars tenerum ac molle, quidquid 
mathefis difficile ac recondituin, quidquid de- 
nique elatum aut venuftum vel poefis vel 
pl(£tura, in eo omni, fenfus meos et cogitationes 
defigo. Nec rei militaris notiuam negligo, 
qua vir Britannus fine fiimmo opprobrio ca-, 
rere neutiquam potefi:. Multa patrid fermone 
fcripfi; inter alia, libellum de reda juventutls 
inftitutione, more Ariftoteleo, hoc eft, amAyr/xw. 
Prteterea tragoediam contexere inftitui, quam 
infcripfi Soliman, cujus, ut fcis, amabiliffimus 
filiuS' per novercse infidlas miferrime truci- 
datus eft:—plena eft tenerorum afFeftuum 
fabula, et cothurno ^fchyleo elatior, utpote 
qu£e imaginibus Afiaticis fit abundantiflima. 
Mitto tibi carmina duo ; unum ex Hafizio 
depromptum ; alterum e poeta Arabo peran- 
tiquo fumptum,—in hoc tamen imagines ad 
Romanam confuetudinem aptavi. Mitto in- 
fuper, ne qucC pars paginae otietur, epigramma 
Grascum, quo cantiunculam Anglicam fum 
imitatus. Vale; et fchedas tuas tunc ex- 
pedta cum te has literas accepifle certior factus 
fucro. 


A A ‘2 
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No. XII. 

J0NESIU3 N. HALHEDO, S. 

Jucundae mihi fuerunt literulx tuae, 
quxbus id perfpexeriin, quod maxime vellem, 
nempe te baud ignorare quanta fit mca in te, 
ac tui fimiles, bcnevolentia. Mifi protinus, 
ut petebas, ad arriicos meos literas, quibus eos 
etiam atque etiam fum hortatus, ut caufe 
perinde favcrcnt tuae, ac fi eflet mca. Quod 
fi petcntibus nobis morem geflerint, et mihi 
certe fecerint pergratum, et fibi ipfis non 
inutile, quippe meae crga illos voluntati mag- 
nus accedet cumulus. Majori tamen opinor 
frudu negotium tuum potcro promovere, 
cum in Britanniam rediero; ac tibi velim fit 
perfuafiflimum nulla unquam in re ftiidium 
meum atque amorem roganti tibi aut deefe 
aut defore. Quod ad valetudinem meam 
attinet, belld habeo ; fed obledtationibus careo 
iis, quarum defiderium nequeo non molefte 
ferre. Gum primum hue venerim, vifu gra- 
tiflimxE erant e® res, quas in patria noftra. 
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raro, aut ne raro quidem, videmusoUvac, 
myrtus, mala aurea, palms, vineta, aromata, 
et in media hyeme florum fuaviffimorum 
copia. Sed amotA tandem e&, quam novitas 
fecum afFert, jucunditate, faftidium quoddam 
fubeft ac futietas. A marl Liguftico vix tri- 
ginta paflTus diftat diyerforioli me^ feneftra; 
fed, ut pulchre Ovidius, 

Una est inimensi cscrula forma maris. 

Nihil Itaque reftat alind, nifi ut cum M, 
Tullio fludus numerem, vel cum Archymede 
atque Archytd arenas metiar. Credibile non 
eft, quantum me hujufce loci tsdeat, quan» 
tumque Oxonii efle cupiam, ubi vel tecum 
jocari, vel cum Poro philofophari polfim. 
Velim, fx non moleftum erit, ad me fxpius 
fcribas; nam et tu quid agas, et quid a noftris 
agatur, certior fieri cupio; fed Latine, fi pla¬ 
cet fcribas, el hilar^, amovenda eft enim ea 
qua angi videris triftitia. Me ama, quemad- 
modum ego te: humanioribus Ixteris da ope- 
ram, ut foies; mufas cole j philofophiam ve¬ 
nerate; multa fcribe die, multa nodlibus; 
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ita tamen ut valetudinem tuam cures dillgenter. 
Vale. 

DateC Calendis Martiis, Anno 1770, 

NicajEG Ligurum. 

No. XIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

NiciSiC Ligurum, DaUe 7 CalcmL April. Anno 1770. 

Credil^ile non eft, quantum tuo angar 
filentio, aut enim, quod fieri nolim, literas 
meas 4 Calend. Febr. datas non accepifti, 
aut, quod erit injucundius, tuum ad me re- 
fponl'um, it itinere excldit, aut denlque, quodi 
fufpicari nefas eft, tud penitus effluxi memoria. 
Scripfi ad te ex hac regione literas, non (ut 
de fuis ad Lucceium ait Cicero) valde bellas, 
fed eas tamen, quas tibi fatis gratas fore puta- 
bam, utpote qua; et bene perlongae eflent, et 
multa de meis rebus continerent. Poft de- 
bitum temporis intervallum, refponfum tuum 
cupide expeilabam ; quotidie rpgitabara, num 
qucE a Vindobona litera; ? Nullce : idem alio 
die atque alio atque alio rogabam ; nullcc. 
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Sollicitus effe coepi, et mea indies vehementius 
augebatur expedlatio : null^e adhuc llterae! 
et duo prope jam elapfi funt menfes, fed nihil 
abs te literarum. Ecquid adeo faciam ? ecquid 
capiam confilii ? Chartulas tuas (quas ad te 
remittendas volebas) vereor incertis tabellariis 
committere j tu iis interea baud facile cares : 
CKterum, licet eas, ante acceptum a te re- 
fponfum, remittere nequeam; notas tamen 
meas hic fubjiclo, quas, fi minus placent, in 
ignem conjice ; funt, uc velle videbaris, om- 
nino ariflarchica: et forfan morofas nimis. 
Libellus tuus de re militari Turcarum, oppido 
me deleilabat; nihil eo vel utillus, et ad tem¬ 
pera accommodatius, effe poteft. Cum du- 
bium fit, an hsec ad te perventura fit epiftola, 
breviloquens efle cogbr, ne prorfus cum ven- 
tis colloquar, et bonas horas inaniter confu- 
mam, Huic urbi circiter Idas Apriles va- 
ledicam: iter Italicum, quod meditabar, in 
aliud tempus diftuli. Vale, mi Carole, et 
mei memor fis, ut ego femper tui. Ciim in 
Britanniam rediero, longiores et hilaiiores a 
me literas frequenter accipies. 
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No. XIV. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Tametfi priiis ex hoc loco dece- 
dere ftatui, quam abs tc refponfum accipere. 
potero, occafionem ad te fcribendi praetermit- 
tere nec volo, nec dcbeo. Valde tibi aflentior 
(ut In alils omnibus) peregrinandi dulcedinem 
laudanti: nihil unquam aut utilms autumavi, 
aut jucundius. Quanto mihi gratior elTet 
peregrinato mea, fi mihi Vindobonam vifere 
liceret, ubi tecum colloqui, tecum philofo- 
phari, tecum in loco defipere, tecum poefeds 
rcconditas gemmas eruere poffem. Dum ei 
felicitate careo, jure quodara mco de cseteris, 
quibus abundo voluptatibus, male loquor. 
Difplicet Gallorum hilaritas odiofa; et ob- 
fcurum quiddam habct coeli Italici placida 
ferenitas. Adeo mei amans fum (hoc eft, 
adc6 fum amens) ut me bcnevolentia tuA dig* 
niorem efle putem quam antehac. Nefcis 
quantum ab illo muter quern in Anglia vi- 
di/li. Fui adolefccns, fui imprudentior; 
nunc me totum huraanioribus Mufis dcvoveo; 
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et nihil vehementer peto prseter Virtutcm, 
qua nihil divinius; Gloriam, qua nihil mor- 
tali pretiofius; ac tuam denique amicitiam, 
qua nihil dulcius efle poteft. Ne liters mes 
prorfus illiterats Tint, ecce tibi epigramma, 
quod nodle quddam ferena fecerat amicus 
quidam meus, et quod, ejus rogatu, Grsce 
verti. Tibi ut opinor placebit, nam ad Me- 
leagri et aliorum in Anthologia poetarum 
mentem videtur accedere. 6cc. 

No. XV, 

JONESIUS REVJCZKIO, S. 

Id. 2tiinlil. 1770. 

Ns ego levls homo fum atque in- 
certus! Totam Europam transvolo, nullibi 
diu commoror: in Liguria hyemavi; in Gal¬ 
lia, verno tempore fruebar j Germanis finibus 
sftatem ago; fi modo sftas vocari poteft plu- 
viofa hscce et ingrata tempeftas. Pofliim 
certe ab hoc loco chartulas tuas, fine metu, ad 
te remittere, ac te inajorem in modum hortor, 
ne cundleris eas in lucem proferre. Digns 
funt, et tuo judicio, et doiftorum omnium lau- 
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dlbus. Hoc dleo fine blanditlis, quas a me 

procul habeo. Notse iTiea;,quas accepifli,errori- 

bijs pleiiiE funt, quos velim excufas. Nam cum 

efl'ern Nic£ex, turn veterum libris, turn cseteris 

(quibus uti loleo) adminlcuUs, plane carai, et 

etiain nunc careo. Accepi abs te literulas 

Gailice Icriptas, cum oda in primis laudanda. 

In ea inihi perplacuit facilis ilia tranfitio: 

Sed dandle aniori sunt lachrynue breves, 

Q,uas sanguinis vis, quas pietas cupit. 

Mox, imbe abacta, Sol tenebraa 
Discutiens, nidius nitebit. 

Crede mihi, a fletu, ctim hjec legerem, vix 
temperare potui. Ita enim a natura afficior, 
lit rnagis puichra actenera fimpllcitate movear, 
quam elatiflimls poefeos figuris ; inde fit, ut 
plus me delcftcnt divini ilia Pindari, 'Oo-a 5s 
s7£^A';:'.s Zs'jf, et qucE fcquuntur, quam ela- 
borata Aqiiilai et TEtnaj mentis 'deferiptio. 
Ecqiiidadeb ad te mittam, nc prorfus immunis, 
mo fruar munere? Ecce tlbi carmen, quod 
(fi nihil aliud) commendat certe vetuftas. 
Ridebis : non ell illud quidem, in Antoniae 
Delpliina; nuptias; immo laudes continet 
principis aHiiqullfimi Sinenfis, enjus nomen 



e memoria excidlt; fcio /xoyo(ri.AXaff6y efle. Cum 
opera Confucii a. Coupletio alufque reddita per- 
legerim, non potui non demirari cum venera- 
bilem fententiarum dignitatem, turn etiam va- 
rias carminum relllquias, quibus ornantuv phi- 
lofophi illius colloquia. Carmina ca ex ve- 
tuftiflimis poefeos Sinicae monumeutis ex- 
cerpta funt, ac prjecipue a libro Xikim di£to, 
ciijus in regis Gallia; bibliotheca nitidnm extat 
exemplar. Statim mihi in animo erat, verba 
Sinica infpicere ; codicem manu fumpli, et 
poft longutn ftudium, odam unam cum ver- 
fione Coupletii comparare potui, atque adeb 
fmgulas voces, feu potius figuras, ad 
quandam reducere. Hanc igitur odam ad te 
mitto, ad verbum redditam. Mirifica ell in 
eu cum inajeftate conjunbla brevitas ; finguli 
verficuli quatuor tantum conllant vocibus. 
Unde fit, ut in iis funt frequentiffima^, 

quae carmen eo fubllmius reddunt, quo ob- 
fcurius. Addidi verfionem poetieam, qua ^ 
unumquemque verfum ad Confucii qientem 
expofui; luculente necne, minus laboro; tu 
modo judica: fatis habco fi tibi arrideat. 
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Minime tc latet, philofophum iHum, qucm 
Platonem Sitticum appellare audeo, circher 
fexccntenoa ante Chriftum annos floruifle j is 
autem banc odam citat, tanquam fuis tempo 
ribus perantiquam j eft igitur pretiofae vetuftatis 
quail gemma, quae oftendit, in omni tempore 
apud omnes populos, candem elTe poefeos vim, 
cafdem imagines. Reftat aliud opus, de quo 
loquar necefle eft j ne forte literae meat per- 
Iong« 4 Calend. Febr. datae exciderint, in 
quibus totam rem ab initio denarravi. Vitam 
dico tyranni Perfici Nadir Shah, quam c co¬ 
dice Afiatico Gallice verfam edldi; opus irx- 
gratum perfeci rogatu regis Daniae, Angufti 
mei, quern magnam Europas fpem baud du- 
bico affirmare. Is mihi in primis julfit, ut 
opus fide et pene religiole redderem; ut notas 
adjicerem necelTarias ; ut denique brevem dc 
poefi Perfarum diflertationem operi fubjun- 
gerem, Penfum meum ut potui, nec fine 
'faftidio, perfolvi; fed ita feftinanter ac pro- 
pere, (rex enim me identidem ut feftinarem 
urgebat,) ut liber fit erroribus pleniflSmus, et 
pijefertim differtatio de poefi, in qud decern 



Hafizi Odas vertere aufus fum, nec exemplari 
corre61o (licet fplen4idiffimo), nec ullo om- 
nino ufus commentaria Scripfi ad Riveftium 
Angliaj vicarium, eumque rogavl ut ad te H- 
brum celeriter mitterit; quod fpero fadturum. 
Ignofce, amabd te, erroribus quos vitare for- 
fan in fummd otii copiii non poflem, nedum 
in iis temporis anguftiis. Jgnofce, li duas 
Odas quas ad me mififti ^ ^ 

et -I* ^ caeteris adjecerim, cum Gal- 

llca folumtnodb verfione. Ignofce, fi de ami- 
CO meo, arnica, ut par eft, incident mentio; 
regem enlm meum fcire volui quanti te fa- 
eiam. Ad csetera benevolentiz tuas indicia, 
baud parum accedet pondciis, fi errores meos 
in hoc libro notare velis, praecipue in dif- 
fertatione, quam feparato volumine edere 
ftatui. Rex Danise, ut accepi, opus meum 
vehementer probat, et mihi honores nefclo 
quos meditatur ; cogitanti enim ilH, quonam 
me compenfaret muncre, dixit amicus quidam 
meus, vir nobiliflimus, me pecuniam ncc 
defiderare, nec magni facere, fed honoris, ut 
Tcbatur, effe appetentem. 
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Llbellum tuum de Turcarum rc militari ad 
regetn mittendum curavi; turn quia eo lec- 
tore dignus eft, turn quia te habet auftorem. 
Cave credas, me Uteris hifce finem dedifte, 
quia nihil aliud habeo quod dicam ; affluit 
enim animus mens rerum copia, et mibi 
longe difficilius eft, ftyli impetum temperare, 
quam fcribendi materiem invenire. Sed nolo 
patientia tua ufque adeo abuti, ut aures tuas 
nimi^ loquacitate defatigern. Valetudinem 
tuam, fi me amas, cura. 

No. XVL 

REVICZKl a Mons. JONES. 

Vienne, ce 9 Aout, 1770. 

En verite, Monficur, vous n’etes pas 
fort a plaindre de cc cliangcmcnt continuel 
de climats et de lieux ou vous dites etre en¬ 
gage depuisun an entier. C’eft le plus grand 
bien a mon avis, qui puifle arriver a un homme 
qul d’ailleurs a toutes les dilpofitions pour 
voyager; vous avez paffe les rigueurs de 
Thyver, fous un ciel doux et tempere en 
Italic, Ic printems en France et en Angleterrc ; 
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ill vous refte a pafler I’ete auxconfins de I’AI* 
iemagne, dans un endroit qui eft le rendez¬ 
vous general de toute I’Europe, et on Ton 
volt d’un coup d’oeil, tant de differentes na¬ 
tions aflemblees ; cela n’eft-il pas ch&rraant ? 
ou n’eft-ce pas la la partie effentielle des voy¬ 
ages, ffiroAAwj'yvcum/voov? 

Je fens pourtant combien un homme de 
lettres peut s’y trouver manquer de fecours, 
et de commoditcs pour poufl'er fes etudes, et 
cela feul peut diminuer en partie le plaiilr 
qu’on a de voyager. Je vous fuis tres oblige 
de la bonte que vous avez eu de m’envoyer 
cette piece de votre fa^on, qui me parolt ties 
rare dans fon genre; mais, de grace, depuis 
quand avez-vous fait Tacquif tion de la langue 
Chinoife ? c’eft un talent que je ne vous con- 
noiflbis pas encore j mais vous ne mettez point 
de bornes a votre polyglottie. J’en fuis 
d’autant plus charmequeje pourrois au moins 
compter fur la fidelite d’une feule tradudion 
de cette langue, le peu que nous en avons 
me paroiflant fort fufped ; votre piece a outre 
le merite de rautiquite, celui de 1 elegance de 
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la verfion. J’attends avec impatience la vie 
de Chah Nadir,et je vous fais mes remercimens 
pour I’attention que vous avez en pour moi 
cn chargeant le fous-fecretaire d’etat de me 
faire tenir un exemplaire, je ne fuis pas moins 
curieux de lire ce que vous y avez ajout6 fur 
la poefie des Orienteaux. 

Vous etes bien bon, Monfieur, de fou- 
mettre votre ouvrage a mon jugement; vous 
favez combien peu vous rifquez, et vous etes 
bien fur d’entralncr mon foible fuffrage. J’y 
trouverai pourtant une faute que n’eft pas 
meme l^gere; a fivoir, la mention honorable 
que vous y avez fait de moi, qui I’ai merite 
fi peu, et qul I’aurols du moins tache de 
meriter, fi j’avois pu m’y attendre. II y a 
cettefois-ci quelqucs dames et cavaliers d’ici a 
^pa, qui tous enfeinble valent bien la peine 
d’etre connus. On me dit que milady Spen¬ 
cer eft I’amie intime de la Princefie Efterhazy, 
vous connoitrez par fon moyen un amiable 
et refpeitable Dame, et qui fait grand cas des 
gens de merite. 

Je n’ai rien a vous envoyer prefentiment 
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^ui vaille la peine; je me refervev ce plalfir 
pour une autre occafion, et fuis en attendant 
avec tout le refpe£t et veneration, 

Votre tres humble ferviteur, 

REVICZKL 


No. XVII. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Vienna, 16 ° Octobris, 1770 , 
Etfi nihil certi conftare poffit ex no- 
vlffimis tuis literis, quo terrarum concefferis 
ex Thermis Spadanis, tamen ex hoc Ipfo 
lentio arguo te inprsfentiarUm Londini com- 
morari. Opinionem meam corroborat tarda 
literarum tuarum perceptio ; nam toto illo 
tempore quo in Hungariam divertens, hinc 
aberam, epiftola tam exoptata fruftratus fui, 
nec nifi in reditu diu jam ha^rentem ac pene 
obfoletam deprendi. Utinam eveniat, quod 
tantopere concupircete videris, quodve mihi 
fummo gaudio foret; ut, nempe, poll tot 
exantlata itinera, Vindobonam tibi vifere li- 
ceat. Leves et frivoli Galli; modes et ener- 
Tati Itali; torpidi fortafle & morofi Germa- 

B B 
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iii, fed nee fic alpernandi, utpotc qui pro ele- 
gantioribus naturae dotibus folidiores nadi, 
candore et innata quadam honeftate advena- 
rum animos devinciunt. Mea quidem nihil 
intereft hoc de Germanis teftimonlum ad- 
hibere : namque in Germanid non feciis ac 
nuper in Anglia peregrinus verfor; et nemo, 
nifi rerum ac locorura ignarus, Hungaros 
Germanis adnumeraverit, adeb genio, lingud, 
moribus, ac natura ipfd inter fe diffidentes: 
fed fatenda eft ingenue veritas, neque diffiteor 
me hic locorum fatis ad nutum vitam agere. 
Tu, qui aequus reruna eftimator es, facile, ut 
opinor, in eandem fententiam abibis, idemquc 
de hoc populo judicium tuleris. Oppido te 
Immutatum dicis; idebque te mihi magis 
pkeiturum fperas, quod, fepofitis juvenilis 
$tatis obletlamentis, totum te Uteris et virtutis 
ftudio addlxgris 3 at ego te talem revidere malo, 
qualem in Anglia cognitum admiratus fum, 
nec vidi quidquam quod reprehendere poffem. 
In eo autem vcl maxime te fufpexi, quod 
feveriflimas difeiplinas et fuminum in literas 
ardorem, tarn I’cite lulibus et voluptatibus 
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temperare noverls. Cave ne ita te ftudils im- 
mergas, ne vitae gaudia, parum per fe dura» 
tura, praetermittas, quibus tanta cum literis 
eft afEnitas, ut iis nemo, nifi fapiens et eru- 
ditus, redie frui cenfendus fit. Cave etiam, 
ne idem tibi eveniat in provedtiori aetate con¬ 
quer! quod adolefcenti illi Horatiano, dicent!: 

Ouse mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 

Aut cur his anirais incolumes non redeunt genae ? 

Quod autem Mufas pudicas et dyx<p^oSms efle 
aiunt, id fabulofum plane et foli fidlioni con¬ 
veniens eft; nam et ipfae carmina jacerc inter 
molles pulvillos amant .—Jam ad alia digredior. 
—Verfionem tuam libri Perfici, quam jam 
alias pollicitus eras, immo etiam mifilTe fig- 
nificaveras, hucufque non vidi, neque cur 
nondum appulerit intelligo; 'ac proinde ob- 
fecro, ut ubi deliteat inveftiges. Carmen 
Anglicum venuftiflimum ejufque duplicem 
ac elegantiflimam metaphrafin magna cum 
deledtatione legi atque etiam relegi j miror 
autem quod tarn parum contentus effe videaris 
JLatina, quje mihi mire placet. 
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No. XVllI. 

JONESIUS REVIGZKIO, S. 

Londini, 11 Noji. Mart. Anno nTl. 

Dii Deasque perdant vis s-n vwv 
noftros, qui mihi per hos fex raenfes polliciti 
fmt, fe complures meos libellos ac literas ad 
te milTuros j quod eos necdum feciffe video, 
nec ftatlm fadturos arbitror : alunt fe occafio- 
nem nondum habuifle, et propter belli Hif- 
panici iiifpicioncm (qutc jam nulla eft) diuti- 
nis impediri ncgotiis. Nequeo tamen a me im-> 
petrare quin ad te fcribam j multa enim di- 
cenda hafeeo ; quam vcllem coram ! Jam inde 
a reditu meo in Britanniam permagna cura- 
rum varietate fum quaii irretitus: circumftant 
amici, fodales propinqui; hortantur ut poefm 
et iiteras Adaticas aliquantlfper in exilium ire 
jubeam, ut'eloqucntia; ct juris ftudio navem 
operam, ut in fori cancellls fpatiar, ut, uno 
vcrbo, ador caufarum, et ambitionis cultor 
fiam. Equidem iis baud ccgre inorem geftl, 
etenim folus per forenfes occupatlones ad 
primes patriic iiieae honores aperitur aditus. 



Mirum eft quam fim <'i?.o’h]^os ko-j Ecce 

me adeo oratorera. Erimt pnftliac litcra: meae 
7J0Airiy.Mn-'.xi : et, ft velit fortuna ut ad capcf- 
fendam rempiiblicam allquando aggrediar, tu 
inilii eris alter Atticus, tu milii conliliorum 
omnium, tu milii arcanorum particeps. Noli 
tamen putare me omnino manfuctiorcs literas 
negligere : podmata qiisedam patrio fermonc 
feripta in lucem propedicin edere ftatui; tra- 
goediam Soliman ditStam in theatrum tunc 
addueum, cum hiftriones invenero dignos, 
qui cam agant: pratcrou poema epicum in- 
gentis argumenti (cui Britanneis nomen) con- 
texere inftitui; led illudlane edufque difteram, 
donee mihi otii quiddam,' cum aliqud dignitate 
junclum, concedatur. Interca belliflimos lego 
poiitas Perficos; habeo codicum manuferip- 
torum lautam copiam, partim a me coemptam, 
partim mihi commodatam 5 inter eos, com- 
plurcs funt hiftorici, philofophi, et poctre mag- 
ni apud Peri'as nominis. Poema Jamii quod 
YLifuf Zuleikha vocatur, mihi in primis placet; 
ftngula difticha (quorum inftar quatuor mille 
ct feptuaginta continet) funt veras ft'.di 'a', 
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mera lumlna; fex hujus UbelU pulcKerrlma 
exemplaria Oxonii habemuSj quofum unum 
accurate fcribitur, voealibus infignitur, et notis 
GoUi illuftratur; allud exemplar Ipfe poflldeoj 
quod, fi tempiis fuppetat, excudi curabo. Tu 
interea eCquid agla f Pefgifne Hafizum tuum 
ornarcj illumitiare ? Equidem perlibenter 
opern meam (quatitula fit cunque) editioni 
miniftrabo, fi veils Londihl libruin tuum ex- 
cudl 5 fed vlx puto quetiquam ru tbypd^ui'i' fills 
ilium fiimptlbus excufitrum, nifi fint Hafizi 
carmlna vel Anglice vel Galilee verfa ; nam 
cfedibile vlx eft quain pauci fint in Anglii viri 
nobiles qui Latind feiant. Suadeo itaque, ut 
notas et verfioaem fidam Galileo fermone feri- 
bas} poteris tamen Odas abs te Latinis verfibus 
redditas operl fubjungere: puto etiam linguam 
Gallicam veftratibus gratiorem fore quam 
Latinam. Satis bene fe habet nova Menln« 
{kli editio j novorurn charaderum Arabicorum 
fpeclmcn ad te mltto, in quibus fi quid minus 
elegans videas, araabb te, quam primuln edi- 
eas, ut citiffime corrigatur. Unum Hafizi 
carmen tabula Ecned incidi curavi; et forfin 
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(fi aurum abundet) totum Jamii poemaeodem. 
modo Incidi faciam ; quod opus chartis fericis 
imprefllim, et omamentis illuftratum, arbitror 
Bengal* praefedo et cseteris Indiae principibus 
gratum fore. Inber meus ad te miffiis, ubi 
lateat nefcioj fed aliud exemplar, idque ni- 
tidius et corredius, ad te prima occafione 
mittam, una cum llbello de Uteris AJiaticis^ 
nuper edlto, et Grammatica mei\ llngu* Per- 
ficie, fatis belle excuffi; in qu4 fi quid re- 
perias minus accuratum, fi quid omitti vi- 
deatur, oro mihi dicas, ut in altera editione 
illud mutetur, hoc addatur. Librum, de poefi 
Afiatica tunc in lucem proferam, cum mihi 
aliquantulum detur otii. Ne tamen putes me 
ea obIe£tamenta, qu* fecum affert adolefcen- 
tia, fpernerc; imo me, ut neminem, deledlat 
cantus et faltatio, et modicus vini cyathus, et 
puellarum (quarum eft Londini feftiva copia) 
divina pulchritude : fed omnibus vit* gaudiis 
facile antefero illam, illam quam perdite amo, 
gloriam; illam per aquas, illam per ignes, 
illam diebus, illam noiflibus perfequar. O 
mi Carole, (liceat enim te, miflis formulis, 
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vcteri fimplicltate alloqui,) quanta mihl fefe 
aperlt fylva ! Si vitae fpatium duplicetur, vix 
mihi fatisfaciat, ad ea quae in animo habeo 
tarn publicc quam privatim redlc perficienda. 
Vale! 


No. XIX. 

JONESIUS, D. B. S. 

Londim, 6 Kal. April, 1771 . 

Liber i(le Ferficus, quern pofTides, 
gemma quavis ell pretiofior. Ejufdem pof- 
fidet exemplar tuo fimillimum vir undequa- 
que dodlilTimus Meninlkius, quern fuo more, 
hoc ell, inelcgantcr ac parum Latine ita de- 
feribit ^ mccchzenulefrar. Ga- 

“ zophylacium arcanorum aut mylleriorum, 
“ liber pretiofiflimus, quippe elcgantiflimo in 
“ Perlia llylo et cbaradlerc feriptus, inlignibus 
“ imaginibus dillindlus, et vix inveniendus: 
“ atque in eodein codice libri praeterea quin- 
“ que alii continentur, ^ chufru 

ve-J}jirin^ et ^ .eili wu meg'^ 

“ ?7un hillorlse fidje amatoriae j tres verb re* 



“ liqiii morales, ^C. hi^ft pcyker 

“ -*'C nam'd IJke?ider^ et 

*” Tkbdl ndmeh: codex eft pretio 200 

“ aiireorum aeftimatus.” Hinc de vero lihri 
tui pretio judicare potes. Equidem alia quaL*- 
dam fubjungam, ct, ut poeta, baud verebor 
affirmare fcx belliffima in hoc libro poemata, 
Kiagls ob pocfeus pulchritudinem, quam ob 
fcrlpturie clegantiam, et iajaginum nitldos 
colores, efle pretiol'a. Audor fuit percele-* 
bratus ille Ne/.ami, ctii agnomen Kenjuvi; 
qui fub fmem fteculi cluodecimi, regi Thogrul 
Ben Erflan, illuftri bcllatori et llterarum fau- 
tori, dellciis erat. Liber quinque compledlitur 
poemata, quorum ultimum in partes dividitur 
duas: primum, quod arcanorum thefaurus 
vocatur, multos continet fabellas et multa 
colloquia de liominum officiis ac rebus hu- 
manis; in illo faspe inducitur rex Perfaruni 
celeberrimus Nufhlrvan, qui fub finem fte- 
euli fexti contra Juftinum primum, et Juf- 
tinianum feliciter bcllavit: illo regnante, natus 
eft Arabum legiflator Mohammedes, qui ilium 
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ob juftitiam, In Alcorano collaudat ; illunti 
poetae Perfici Sadi, Hafez, Jami, aliique per- 
petuo laudant, et unus ex iis belle ait: 

J>*', £? ^ 

•* 

“ Nomen Nufhirvan fortunatum ob juHitiatu 
vivit, licet multum elapfum fit temporis, 
“ per quod Nuflhirvan ipfe non amplius ma- 
“ net.” Secundum poema juvenis amabi- 
liflimi Meg’nun, feu amentis^ ita ob amorem 
Infanutii didii, et Leilac pulcherrimae puellae 
Titas continet. Tertium arnores coinpledlitur 
regis Khofrois e Saflaniorura familia vicclimi- 
tertii Nufhirvani nepotis, et formofifiTimai vir- 
ginis Shirin® feu Dula's. Qiiartmn feptem 
Jigura nominatur, et regis Beharam, quern 
Grseci inepte, ut folent, Varanam appellant, 
hifforlam narrat j praccipue verb feptein illiua 
palatia defcribit, quorum unumquodque di- 
verfum a. cjeteris colorem habuiffe dicitur. 
Quintum Alexandri vitam, ac res geftas de- 
narrat; verum enimverb fciendum eft, Afia- 
ticos omnes regem Macedonura a perantlquo 



rege Secancier di< 5 to non diftinguere, fed am- 
borum fa£la ridicule commifcere. Hsec habeo 
quK de libro tuo dicam, non conjci^ura fretus, 
fed certe fciens me vera dicere. L$tor ad- 
modum collegium S‘‘ Johannis Cantabrigienlis 
hunc thefaurum, te donante, pofleflurum: ac 
fpero in Academia -ceftra allquos futures, qui 
poetse venuftilfimi Nezami elegantias poterint 
animo comprehendere. Si quis plenioreni 
poetse hujufee notitiam habere velit, confulat 
oportet librum jucundum, cui nomcn vita 
poetarum Perjicorum^ audlore Deuletfhah Sa- 
marcandio, cujus vidi Lutetiis pulcherrimum 
exemplar,—Vale! 

No. XX. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Viennee, die 10° Octobris, mi^ 
Jam prope annus eft elapfus, a quo 
occafionem prseftolor, qua libellum, te pro- 
bante, in lucem emifTum, ad te mitterem, quin 
ullam hadtenus potuerim adipifei; nunc de- 
mum opportune evenit difeeffus in Angliam 
viri amiciflimi, ta Eirl rSv ditoffi^rajv Britannise le- 
gationis, qui mlhi officium fuura fponte ob- 
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Mjlit, et opus /loc mcuir. aut, Ji mahju^ tuiun^ 
;ul te deferri curare eft Iiumaniftinie polli 
cUus. Eadem fidelia cuperem etiam graturn 
animurn, pro tranfmiiTo milil munere, contef- 
tarl, fed grates perfolvere diguas non opis ell 
iiofti'iie; fdt O'it iua dicerc fadla. Oppido 
niiratus fuin ftiidiuni et dodlrinam ac vel 
maxime diligeatiam. in triplici opere quo inihi 
gi'atificatus es, fed erubui iaudibus quas mil\i 
intempcl’anter prodigis. Multum fane tibi 
llterte et literati omnes debere fatebuntur, fi 
candem deinceps, quani ccepifti, orientalibus 
Uteris operara navaveris. 8eire percupereni 
quo honore remuneratus fit virtutem et la- 
borem tuum Rex Danisc, aut, illo audtore, 
Rex Anglifc, ut tibi et bonis omnibus, qui te 
U’que ac ego diligunt, gratari pofliin, utque 
nobile tuum ingenium condigne pixcmiatum 
la’tari valcam.—Vale! 

No. XXI, 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

O.ronii, vii Id. Ddcm/■ tvs, yh/no IT'H. 

Abs tc per hos menfes (imo potius 
anuos) iredcciin, ne literula? quidcm ! Binas 



equidem ad te literas rnlferam, unas Non. 
Mart. Latine fcriptas et bene longas^ alteraa 
Galilee exaratas currenti^ quod aiunt, Jlylo, 
In lie quid egerim, quid agere meditarer, ju 
quo vitae curfu effem, ad quas dignitates af- 
piraret anibitio mea, feci te dlligentiffimd cer- 
tiorem. Libros mees quatuor, ut opiiior, 
accepifti, quos D. Whitchurch, legato An- 
glico 0 Ik •I'd’y fecum, meo rogatu, Vindobo- 
nam tulit. Ilium, adolcfccntem bona; indolis, 
fit literarum pcramantein, dignum elFe feito 
quern utaris fiuniliariter. Hocce literarum 
ad te aiferet D. Drummond, homo literatus, 
quern medicse artis lludium, quod in luic ln~ 
Tula non te latet efl'e pcrhonorificura, ifthic 
proficifei incitavlt, fecundiim Homericum IL 
lud, ’lyds dyr/f aroAySy dvld^ic; xXaxv. 

Eos velim ita tractes, ut feiant meain com-- 
mendationem apud te plurimum valerc. Ac- 
cipies eodem tempore oratiunculam quandam 
meam ,ln pulcheUum,nefclo quern,terra; riliiim 
qui Academia; nollrx conviclari aurus eft; 
non impune. ut videbis. fi quid apuu iiUurmodi 



vappam ac nebulonem valeat muero ora- 
tionis meap. Conturhavi, ut alt Cicero de fuis 
Commentarils, Gallicam nationem. Quid agit 
Hafez, deliciolas noftrae? Nunquamne car- 
mina ilia fuaviffima, te interprete, prodibunt 
in lucem? Placetne tibi verfio mea Anglica, 
carminis iftius Egher an Turki ? Noftratibus 
certe qiudem non difplicet. Vellem plures 
alias Anglice vertere, fed otium non fuppetit. 
Nemincm adhuc inveni, qui libellum tuum 
de re militari reddere dign^ poflet. Prce- 
fatio tua omnibus et doda et elegans videtur; 
fed opus (quod tute ais in prooemio) titulo 
Osulul htkm Ji nezdmi' lurnem aiunt non re- 
fpondere. Ejufdem libri -mpturomtcv Turcice 
fcriptum(cum CcCteris Conftantinopoli excufis, 
et belliffimo carminum Mefibii exemplari) in 
bibliothecd Regiae noflrae Societatis vidi. 
Cupib fcire, num facile fit omnes eos libros 
quos laudas, ab Ibrahimo editos, vel in Ger- 
mania,^vel in Thracia, aut Hungaria emere? 
quod fi fieri poflet, illorum compos ejTe per- 
vellem. Ecquidnam de Turcis novi? 
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t\p^vr)i ouhh ; Equidem, fimul ac de belli 
Ruffici exitu cerdor fadus fuero, kgadoneia 
Turcicam aperte petere conftituij nunc oc- 
cult8 et fufurradm. Rex, optime in me af^ 
fedus j optimates fads benevoU ,• mercatoruia 
focietas admodum mihi favet: illud folma 
vereor, ne quis competitor potentior in fcenaia 
prodeat, et me curfu prsevertat. Si petitio 
feliciter evaferit, dii boni! w; xa 7 «vf<»vi£vVofAw; 
primum, tuo Vindobonas fruar colloqulo; 
dein Uteris Afiaticis madebo; Turcarum mores 
ex abdltiffimis fontibus exhaunam—fin aliudl 
contigerit, ^iAo(r»<pr; 7 «c.v, Erit forum; non dc- 
erunt, ut fpero, caufae ; erit litium plena meC- 
fis; reftabit eloquentlse ftudium; reftabit poe- 
fis, hiftoria, philofophia, quarum fingulis 
rede colendis yita noftra ha:cce Humana, 

vix fufficict. Multa alia habeo 
quse dIcam, fed me imperioja trahit^ —non 
Proferpina, ut fpero, at fi qua eft fori ac ju- 
diciorum fautrix Dea. Longiores literas ex- 
pedia: tu interea ad me quam longLTimas 
mitte. Te unicc ac fraterne diligimus.— 
V^ale ! 
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No, XXII. 

JONESIUS ROBERTO ORME, S. 

IV. Id. Apriles, Anno 1772. 

Quanta cum voluptate, quantlique admira- 
tione tui, luftoriam de hello Indico legerim, 
facilius poflum animo complefti, quam ver¬ 
bis enarrare : ita cnim dlluckic abs te confilia, 
res geftce, et rerum cvcntus dcclarantur, ut iis 
profedlo, dum legebam, non mente folura fed 
re intcrefle, non tarn ledor, quam ador elTe, 
vlfus fim. In primis mihl placebant vitse ac 
naturae liominum, aut rerum geftarum gloria, 
aut fapientiae laude florentium, abs te declara- 
tiE; nec minorein narrationi veniiftatem affe- 
runt, locorum infignium defcriptiones, velut 
ilia Gangis fluvii plane graphica; et fane ani- 
madverti non modb poetas, fed politiores 
omnium fere retatum hiftoricos in fluviis de- 
fcrlbendis baud parum artis ac ftudii pofuilTe: 
fic Acheloum Thucydides, Teleboam Xeno¬ 
phon defcribit, uterque fuo in genere egregie; 
fed hie, ut feinper, venufte ac brevitd; ille, 
ut- Eepius, elate atque horridule. Ad genus 



dicendl quod attinet, fi elegantia et in 
\’erbis conftet, et in verborum collocatione, 
quam elegans oratio fit oportet tua, in quS. 
verba le£liflima, femperque apta ad id, quod 
fignificant, ordine pulcherrimo collocantur; 
qiise laus eft in fcribendo prope maxima. 
Quod fi hiftorias tuse partem alteram, quae a 
tejamdudum flagitatur, in lucem protulerls, 
cum bonis omnibus ac tui fimilibus gratum 
feceris, turn nominis tui famam latifis dlfFu- 
deris: nec juftum videtur ornari abs te ac 
celebrari regionem Coromandelicam, fi ne- 
gligatur ea, quam rex quidam Indicus delktas 
t err arum vocitabat, Bengala.'-^^t ! 

No. XXIII. 

JONESIUS F. P. BAYER HISPANO, S. 

Prid. Cal. Mart. An. I'JTi. 

Libelli tui de Phcenicum Lingua et 
ColoniSf qui dubito dodliorne fit an jucundior, 
belliffunum exemplum accepi; et quanquam 

vereor, ne aurea aneisy tanquam Hbmericus 
Lifc~y, ir, c c 
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ille Dlomedes, permutare vldear, tnitto ta- 
men adte, in grati fdiicet animi teftimonium, 
commentarios meos poefeos Afiatics, qui ii 
tibi arriferint, id fcito magnse raihi volup- 
tati fore.—Vale ! 


No. XXIV. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

Id, Jul, Jn. 1774 . 

Adolefcentulum fummd modeftia, 
dlUgentia, virtute prjeditum, cui nomen 
Campbelli qui'que ad te hoc literularum 
pertulerit, majorem in modum tibi commen- 
do. Is in Indid mercaturam fadurus eft; 
fed priufquam longam iftam et moleftam 
navigationem fufceperit, fermonibus quibuf- 
dam Europseis atque Afiaticis, et tx 
his praecipue Perfico, addifcendis, operam 
eft daturus. Quantum illi vel in ftudiis vel 
in negotiolis adjumenti afFerre poteris, tan- 
turn mihi allatum autumavero ; ipfum prsete- 
rea tibi feinper devinxeris. 

Quid agit Haririus nofter ? Ecquando abs 
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te ornatus, prodlbit in lucem ? Nos in foro 
tempus confumimus; quicquid otii datur, id 
omne legibns interpretandis hiftoriifquc legen- 
dis conferre cogimur. Commentaries meos 
ad te mifi, quos te fpero accepifle. Vale. 

No. XXV. 

H. A. SCHULTENS 

^lOi 

Quoties, amiciflime Jones, fortunati ejus 
temporis, quod in beata veftra Infuli tran- 
fegi, fubit memoria, toties animum fentio 
miro quodam voluptatis feufu perfundi, a 
gratifilma recordatione jucundac tuse atqu* 
utiliflImsE, qu 4 frui mihi licuit, confuetudi- 
nis. Simul verb tui defiderium tana vehe- 
menter excitatur, ut abfentiam tuara feram 
azgerrime. Quam animi segritudinem fm 
minus tollere, at lenire poteft, dulce epiftola- 
rum commercium. Et revera non illud 


c u 2 
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tempus hide a reditu in patrlam effluxiffet, 
abfque ut nihil prorfus de me audires, nift 
cum ipfe variis, iifque infolitis, negotiis fuif- 
fem diftridus •, turn timuiflem, ne ftudiorum 
tuorum moleftus cflein interpellator. Tollit 
hunc metum gratifllraum, quod nuper a te 
accepi commentariorum tuorum mumis, quod 
eo mihi gratius accidit, quo videre inde li- 
cuit, mei inemoriam tibi iiondum excidifle. 
Maximas omnino ago habeoque gratias pro 
terfo illo tuo, atque elegantiffimo libro, 
quern fumma aviditatc legi, perlegi, relegi, 
et, ne vivam, obftupui. Simul tamen fin- 
eerus Mufarum noftrarum amator deploran- 
dam illarum fortem indolui, quibus in fum¬ 
ma cultorum fuorum penurid tantum virum 
eripiunt rauca fori jurgia. Ergone eas non 
habent venuftates, eas gratias, ut aliis qu® 
not nifi opes et honorum titulos dotem adfe- 
runt, praeferri mereantur? Ergone non ita 
placet sola earum forma, et habitus elegantif- 
fimus, fimul et fuaviffimus, ut cultures allici- 
ant;i qui, fpretis aliis, perdite eas ament, iis 
folis fe obledent, atque toti cum iis fint ? Ignof- 
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cas, mi Jonefi, talia amice tecum expoftu- 
lanti. 

Opens tui non nifi pauca, duo forte vel 
tria, exempla hucufque ad nos funt delata. 
Fac, quEefo, ne illorum copiam ulterius 
nobis invldeat llbrariorum focordia. Ac- 
cipies brevi orationem, quam hie loci habui, 
inauguralem de finibus Uterarum Onenta-~ 
Hum proferendh. Tumultuarie confeAa, non 
potuit ita elaborari ac debuiffet, atque ipfe 
vellem, raodo per tempus licuiflet. Jucun- 
difTimum, quod obeo, munus hoc folum 
habet moleftia:, quod nondum liceat libere 
quo velim divagari, atque in inftitutionibus 
grammaticis, ledionibus exegeticis Veteris 
Tcftamenti, et enarrandis antiquitatibus Ju- 
dalcis, tantum temporis confumere cogar, ut 
parum vel nihil legendis audoribus Arabicis, 
multd minus Perficis, fuperfit. Sed tsedium 
hoc eo libentius fero, quo, fi citd devoretur, 
inajus inde otium mihi brevi fit nafei- 
turum. Et ubi femel omnem banc lec- 
tionum farraginem fingulis annis repeten- 
dam chartis mandavero, liber et. mei juris 
potero totus his ftudiis incumbere. Mel- 
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(Janenff’m edendum fufcipere jam certum 
mihi eft deliberatumque. In editione paran- 
dd duo ad minimum luftra crunt impendenda. 
Quanta enim turn ipfius lingua:, turn hiftoria- 
rum, rituum, et morum Oricntalium cognitio 
ad id requiratur, fine quibus tamen tantum 
opu3 ne conandum quidem eft, ipfemet probe* 
n6fti. An verb hie foetus, ubi ad maturita- 
tem ptrvenerit, obftetricanteni manum facile 

inventurus fit Scheidius Profef- 

for Harderovicenfis in edendo Gieuhario oc- 
cupatur. Sumptus tanto operi impriinendo 
neceflarios cum ferre non valeat, difficultatem 
hanc putat fublatam iri, fi 28 fafciculos, pro 
numero literarum diviios, feorsim in lucem 
emittat; ita ut pecunia ex primo fafciculo, 
c’ui literam J conti^icbit, parata fufficiat Im- 

primendo et lie porrb. 

* 

C^Eterum novi, qi{od ad te feribam, nihil 
eft. Quam vellem tui iterum videndi copia 
mihi fieret! Si id in te cificere valeat per gla- 
ciem currendi ardor, ut Bankfium veflrum, 
milatus eum in fiuem hue venires, jam nop 
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adeo frigora extimefco, ut contra fperem in- 
tenfiffima, glaciefque folidiflimas et diu dura* 
turas. Quidquid fit, five hycme, five seflate, 
nihil unquam poterit mihi gratius acciderc, 
quam te hofpitem excipere. Uxor (quam 
ante 5 circiter menfes duxi) magno flagitat 
defiderio videndi Jonefium ilium, de quo ma« 
ritum audit quotidie loquentem. ■ Multum ea 
te falverc jubet, ut et pater meus, qui dici non 
poteft quantopere legendis operibus tuis im¬ 
primis commentariis fuerit deleflatus, Magno 
ille te honore profequitur, et diligit, et colit, 

■—Tu velim fcribas ad nic quid agasj quid 
agant optimse illai tuac mater et foror, quas 
meo nomine plurimum qucefo falutes, eafque 
certiores reddas, gratiffimum me animum fer- 
vare et Temper fervaturum pro infigni huma- 
nitate et variis ofliciis, quibus me fibi devinx- 
erunt.—Cceterum de me fic judices, quantum 
ego poffim, me tibi, omnibufque tuis fummo 
cum fludio praeflo Temper futurum. Vale, 
mi Jonefi, meque ama, 

Scripfl Amftelaedami, 

9 Sept. 1774. 
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Fere oblitus eram de princIpe noftro Da^ 
mafceno Yufeph (ni fallor) ad te fcrip- 

L/' 

fifle. Valde dolco eum tain did hie latuifTe, 


ut biduo antequam hinc Bruxellam peteret, 
me primum inviferit. Mire deleftatus fui 
indole ejus liberal!, generofa, et vere Arablcd. 
Neque elegantiori doftrina videbatur deftitu- 
tus. Sed de his tu melius judices, quam 
ego,—Ego homlnem, quamdiu vivam, ama- 
bo, cujus jucundi fermones me febri laboran-. 
tern ita recreArunt, et totum quafi occuparunt, 
ut peffimo morbo redire cupienti nullus locus 
fupereflet. 

Si velis ad me feribere, quod quasfo facias 
citiflime, h«ec fit epiftola: inferiptio; 

A Monf. ScHULTENS, 

Profeffeur en Langues Orientales, 


Amilcrdam. 


Accept nuper catalogum librorum, qui 
apud Whitium venales proflant. Nifi mo- 
leftiun fit, gratiifimum mihi feceris, fi ipfum 
jubeas hos fibros mihi refervareg- quos brevi 
curabo, fitnul mifl’a pecunia, ut hue deferan- 


tur; 
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No. 419 Elmaclnl Hiftona Saracenica—l J 
Sh. 

1100 Herbelot. 31.3 Sh. 

1471 Geogr. Nubicnfis verfio. 4 Sh, 

5909 Eutychius. 15 Sh. 

^2091 Hunt in Proverbia VII. i Sh. 

No. XXVI. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

Prid. Non. Oct. 177'}, 

Gratlffimas abs te literas accepi, datas V Id. 
Sept, fed ferius quam vellem mihi redditas, 
quod in maritimd Cantii parte seftatem egi, et 
nuper admodam Londinum redii; Commen- 
tarios meos abs te et patre tuo probari, vehe- 
menter gaudeo; quod addis amiciflime tu qui- 
dem et humanifllme, tegr^ te ferre, me poll* 
tioris dodrinas dcfertorem efle, agnofco bene- 
volentiam expoftulationis tuas. Sed, mi Al- 
berte, non eft integrum j jacta eft alea; libri 
mei omnes, cum imprefli turn manufcripti, 
prater eos, qui ad jureconfulti et oratoris 
officium pertinent, In area Oxonii otiantur; 
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et ftatiH; per viglnti minimum annos, nullis 
rebus, nifi aut forenfibus aut politicis, operam 
navare. Confilii mei rationes longo fermone 
perfequi non eft necefTarium; illud fufficiet 
dicere, me, fi Romae vixiflcm aut Athenis, 
oratorum et illuftrium, civium labores, vigi- 
Ilas, perkula, exlliiim, invidiam, mortem de- 
nique, vel umhris poetarum vel pbilofopho- 
Tum borlis antelaturum fiiifTe. Idem facien¬ 
dum in hac Anglorum republicti, quae nec 
Romame nec Athenienfi cedit, et fentio, et a 
pueritia. fend, et femper fentiam. Porro au- 
tem, tamctfi litcrarum politiorum venuftatem 
facile agnofco, tamen valde me deleftat 
id quod a Neoptolemo in tragoedia dicitur, 
Philofophari juvat fed paucis; et illud Hippo- 
cratcum, 'o v « Ko-ipi^o^vi. 

Strenue denique alfeverabo alias effe majores 
artcs, quce non folum fruftus, fed et dulcif- 
iimos frudtus, affcrunt. Quid ! nullamne at- 
tullt animi voluptatcm divina ilia Mathefis 
Aichimedi, geotnetrarum principi, cdm in 
ibeoreinate dQnionftrando adcb intente cogi- 
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tatlonetn defixiflet, ut captas efle Syracufas non 
sendret ? Quid! ullamne rem jucundiorem aut 
nobilioretn efle putemus, quam juris patrii 
unum ftudium, de quo velim m memoriam 
revoces quid dicant in Ciceronis de Oratore 
libris L. Craflus et Q^Scaevola ? Quid! exifti- 
mafne Suoda m illam, cujus medulla ab Ennio 
dicitur Cethegus, qui et flos populi ab eo- 
dem vocatur, aut Thalias aut Polyhymnia" fua- 
vitatis palmam concedere ? Quid! eftne ali- 
quis qui non M. Tuliii fimills efle, cujus, 
ciim in Omni mallet vita tiim in ftudiis, ex¬ 
emplar et quafi J&av mihi proponam, quam 
aut Varronis eruditiflimi viri, aut Lucretii, 
poetae ingeniofiflimi ? Quod fi vere infuave 
et horridum fuiflet juris noftri ftudium, quod 
eft longe fecus,. tamen reprehendendus non 
effem, fi cum veteribus fapientiffimis, et cum 
ipfa fapientiae deS, Athenarum fautrice, Mi- 
nervd, fruiftuofam atque utilem olivam fterili 
lauro anteponerem. Ut aperte loquar; non, 
eft mei ftomachi nobilium virorum arrogan- 
tiam, quK a poetis et literarum cultoribus de- 



voranda eft, perferre. Ha'c tlbl amic^ expof- 
tulanti, amice rcfpoadeo ; tuafn autem volun- 
tatem, egregie in me perfpeftam et cognitam, 
fcito mihi perjucundatti efle. Orationem 
tuam avide expedio. Labores tuos omnes, ct 
prjEcipue Melclanenfe, opus biluftre, fortune! 
Dcus ! Mens lit, oro, fortis et conftans dodif- 
funo Scheidio, ut opus immenfum quod mc- 
ditatur, Atlauteis humeris fuftinere valeat. 
Induftrlam ejus, omni laude dignam, admiror; 
fed poll Meninfkii fatum, non loquor de opere, 
fed de ipfius miferlls, non eft viri prudentis 
(et qui fibi baud Tapir, nilul fapit) navem 
fuamtam incerto man, atque adeo prope nau- 
fragii periculo exponere. Rege dignum opus 
eft, fateor; fed cenfum requirit regis. Vere 
tibi gratulor, gratulantur tibi mater et foror 
mea, felicitate nuptiarum tuarum. Schulten- 
fix tua?, quam amabilifliraam effe certo fcio, 
et patri tuo, viro optimo, falutem impertio 
plurimam. Gratum habeo, quod me Amfte- 
kdami videre cupis; mihi quoque fummae 
fcdc voluptati teenn in patria tua coHoqiuj 
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quod fi tu 4 frui llceret coiifuetudine, glacies 
veftra Herperidum hortis effet amoeuior, nee 
ipfaTempe adire magls cuperem; fed, propter 
forenfes occupatlones, asftas mihi ad peregri- 
nandum erit commodior. Polliceor tlbi me, 
vel anno proximo, vel poft eum venturo, 
menfe Julio aut i^ugufto, apud te perlibentcr 
commoraturum. 

Jofephum, hominem Syrum, tibi placulflc 
laetor, et gaudeo ilium per Germaniam iter 
fadlurum efle, De illo fatis longa eft liifto- 
ria; qui, nifi ego primariis hujus civitatis viris, 
qui apud regem plurimum valeant, fedulo 
exoraflem, Londini .aut vixiflet miferrimus, 
aut mortem obiiftet immerito. Libros quos 
emere voluifti, tibi refervat Bibliopola, Lite- 
rulas ad te meas Idibus Juliis feriptas, quas ad 
te perferendas dedi adolefcenti Campbcllo, 
nondum, ut arbitror, accepifti, Regis Hif- 
panias filius, Gabrielis, princeps juventutis, ad 
me mifit Salluftium fuum fplendidiffime Im- 
preflum. Id mihi fummo honori duco, gra- 
tiafqne perdiligenter egi. Audiifti fine dubi« 
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dc I^rucii, hominis Scoti, peregrination^jus In 
Syriam, Arabiam, Abyffiniam,Nubiam, j®gyp- 
tum;—cui non domus fua nota magis eft, 
quam Rubrl Maris littus, et Niii fons.—^Mul- 
tos fecum attuHt codices jEthiopico fermone 
ftriptos, et, inter alios, Enoch} vaticinium, li- 
brum antiquum, fed inter Sibyllina volumina 
numerandum. 

***** 

Dum base feribebam, venit ad me quidam 
qui attulit codicem, ut aiebat, manu feriptum, 
quern a Montacuto, nobili Anglo, Venetiis ac- 
coperat, ut ad me perferret. Aperui librum; 
inveni belliffimum et perfc6Hflimum Mota- 
nabii exemplar, cum epiftola verfibus Arabicis 
ad me feripta, ab Abderrahman nefcio quo, 
quern fortaife in Afia Montacutus viderat. 
Gratiftima eftdodi Arabisin me benevolentia; 
verfus appoful; neutiquam me dignor tarn ex- 
aggeratis laudibus; fed nofti ma;,n:;oquentiam 
Afiaticorum. Nol. jam putare me Motanabu 
poemata continue perledurum j latebunt Ox- 
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onli, cum cajteris iftis fimilibus tliefauris rtiels. 
VeUm tibi perfuadeas te a me plurimi fieri, 
nec quidquam mihi jucundius effe poffe, quam 
abs te faspiflime longiffimas epiftolas accl- 
pere. Cura ut valeas, meque, ut facis, amare 
pergas. 


No. XXVII. 

jONESIUS F. P. BAYER, S. 

4 Non. Oci, 1774 . 

Vix reperlo qulbus tibi verbis again 
gratias, quod Salluftii hiftoriam chartae fplen- 
didiffims perpulchre impreflam, et in fermo- 
nem Hifpanum eleganter converfam, ad 
me mittendam curaveris ; eodemque me, no¬ 
vum hominem et privatum, honore affecerls, 
quo non nifi magnos reges et illuftres acade- 
mias, antea dignatus es. Sed incipienti mihi 
literas ad te mittere, dubium omnino vifum eft, 
gratularerne tibi priiis de pra;ftantiffimo inter- 
pretationis fcriptore, an gratias agerem quod 
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ttttTii adeb jucundum tui ft,v>iiJ.o<rmv dediffeS# 
Auguror fane clarius lumen bonarum artium, 
ac fcientiarum accefliirum patiitE tua’, in qua 
regius adolelcens eo fit ingenio eaque doclrina 
prseditus, ut biftoricorum Romanorum princi- 
pem luculcnti'r interpretari, notifque eruditls 
Illuftrare poflit. Quam paucifunt in a i’s re- 
gionibus juvenes primarii, qui tantum opus 
perficere aut velint, fi poflint, aut poflint for- 
tafle, fi velint! Sa lufiil graviflimum opus, 
faplentiii et dignitate pfuiuin, bene intelUgere, 
permagnum eft j apte illuftrare, egregium; 
belld vertcie, admirandum. Hxc omnia 11 
vir privatus efFecilTer, laude dignus eftfet; fi 
adolefcens, honore decorandus; fi et juvenis 
et princeps juventutis, fummis honoribus pras- 
conii more pcrfequendus. 

LinguE veftrae ftudium dofltilfima: com 
plures jam annos intermifi; fed memini me 
Alonzi heroicum poema, Garcilafli carmiria, 
Cervantis lepidas fabellas, magna cum volup- 
tate legifle. Nihil tamen, ita fortunate vivam, 
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elegantms aut polUius Icgi, quam Saluftii ver- 
fioncm ; et libenter doftiffimo auftori aflen- 
tior,cum dicat in prooemio, ‘‘linguam veftram 
“ ad Latini fermonis gravitatem proxime ac- 
“ cedere." Pergat igltur juvenis amabili/n- 
mus cum de patrla fua turn de liumano genere 
bene mcreri; efhciatquent omnibus hujus icvi 
principibus viris facile fit anteponendus. Si 
mihi liceat eloqui cjuod fendo, auflor fim ut 
M. Tullii fcic divinis operibus quam diligeu- 
tiiTimf; navet operam; quse neminem unquam 
legifTe puto, quin legendo fadus fit et eloquen- 
tior ct dofdor. Digna ed admirabilis ilia ad 
Quintum fratrem de provincia admin!flranda 
epiftola, qua; ah omnibus in terrarum orbe re¬ 
gibus memoiiter quotidie rccitetur. Digni 
fynt llbri de Officiis, de Finibus, de Quscftionl- 
hus Tulculanis, qui centics perlegantur. Digivje 
Orationes fere fexaginta qiue in omnes Europai 
iingua>s convertantur. Nec Vereor affirmare 
Icdecim illos cpiftolarum ad Atticum libros 
hiftoriis fere omnibus (Salluftic excepto) prse- 
flare. Quod ad tua ipfius opera attinet, Uber 

tuns jucundiffimus a me diligentcr etleduscft 

i.ife-Y.ll. DD 
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et legetur.—Audio te ejufdem vcrfionem La-> 
tinam meditari, quam ut perlicias oro, gen¬ 
tium exterarum gratiL Nihil in eo quod fit 
rautandum video, nihil quod non laudan- 
dum. Pervelim plures tuos antiquitatum 
Afiaticarum et Africanarum libvos in lucem 
proferas. Ecquid harum rerum ftudiofis gra- 
tiufnc optare poffim ? Tu interea, vir clarif- 
fime, et raeo et reipublicae literariae; nomine,, 
etiam atque etla^i vale.. 

No. XXVIIL 

JONESIUS G. S. MICPIAELI, S. 

Prid. Non. Novmb. 

Pcto a tc nc me putes libros tuos aut 
non IcgilTe, aut lc6tos ncglcxiflc. De fabulis 
Hebrieorum neque a te prorfus diffentio, nec 
tanien ufquequaque tibi aflentior. Nolui igi- 
tur, re nondum fatis explorata. et cognita, ab 
opinione vulgari recedere. Cazterum com¬ 
mentaries noftros abs te probari Isetor. Quod 
qua'i'is, feribne Mufas Ahaticas et politiores 
literas deferuerim, nihil feito elfe verius j nec per 
viginti annos quidquamdehis rebus aut feribam 
aut meditabor. Totus in foro fum, et in juris. 
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uoflri ftudio Sir'ajrav £x*xoy. tiia taiiaen opera, 
teque ipfum, vir optime atque humaniffimes 
plurimi Temper faclam. Vale ! 

No. XXIX. 

H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

yan. 6j iTTf). 

Etfx his diebus, quibus molefti et info^ 
I’ltl labores totum me occupatum tenent, ne id 
quidem temporis mlhi fupereft, ut de epiftolis 
exornandis cogitare liceat, tamen non potui 
doilifllmo Bjornftahlio nihil literarum ad te 
dare, cum ut haberet, quo optatus ipfe 
aditus ad te patefieret; turn, ut videres, 
me tul non Immemorem vivere.—Jucun-. 
dum tibi erit cum Sueco noftro Phila- 
rabe colloquium. Non tantum enlm mul- 
torum hominum mores vidit et urbes, 
fed Orientales etiam literas et callet egregid 
et amat vehementer. Dellciis (non olim, ut 
fcribis, fed etiam nunc) tuls addidtum fcio per-» 
gratum tibi futurum.—Accepi utrafque tuas 
literas. Priores, quas Campbello dederas ad 
me perferendas, reddidit mihi ejus avunculus 

C^unningham, mercator hac in urbe degens. 
i> D 2 
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Ipfum adolcfcentulum nondum vldi. Miflus 
t’fl; L'i luduin qucndam aliquot milliaribus hinc 
diffitum. Si hue redlerit, conabor, quacuaque 
ill re potero, memet utilem ci praiftare: ad 
alteras brevi refpondebo. I’u interim, mi Jo- 
nefi, fac ut valeas, meque amare perge. Op- 
timam tuam matrem et iororem, cicterofque 
communes amicos, meo nomine falutes quam 
plurimum.—Vale. 

Dabam Amftelodami, 
vl Januarii, 1775 - 

No. XXX. 

jONESIUS REVICZRIO, S. 

Dat. Lcndini, xiv KhL Feb. Anm 177.5. 
Noli putare me tui oblitum, quod raras 
a me literas accepifti; neque enlm habui cui 
rcdle fardcuium darem, nee tabeilariis incertis 
nollram faniiliarem volui committere. 
Nefcio piaetcrca an hoc litcrularum ad te per- 
ventLirum fit, et vereor de re qualibet apcitius, 
ut foleo, loqui; cum tua ad me humaniftima 
cpiflola, A'arfuviai Idib, Jan. data, rorignata 
mihi reddita ht, quod puto banc noftram fore, 
priufquam tu iiUim rccipies. Me feito inlinitis 
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in urbe et In tog-i occupationibn'j impednl, 
quo minus Uteris deni operatii. Libros edldi 
duos; qaos turn demiim acclples, ciun aii([uem 
iaycncro, cui prudentcr eos coininittam. Scribe 
ad me litcras, ani ibu te: nlliil mihi amicltla 
tua jucundius cfl’e poteft. Qnain vellcm aut tu 
hue veniU'es, aut ego iftuc, ut un'i vivere pof- 
lemiis. DifpUcult mihi legatio Turcica. Vi¬ 
va m in patrici, (luie bonis eivibus baud facile 
caret; jamdudum enim o-KAjun. O, quam lai- 
tarer, fi te hue legatum videre poflem : hand 
inviderein aut Europic aut Afue reglbus! Tu 
interca, mi Reviezki, ctiam atque etiam 
I'ale! 

No. XXXI. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Quanta fun hetitia affeftus, acceptis 
tills amantiflimis Uteris, facile<• perfpicies, A 
amorem in tc meum pleiie cognituni habueris. 
Tgo occupationibus quibus eram hadtenus 
impeditus, frequeutius hoc tanto folatio frul 
non potui, idque humaniiUme a te iattuni ag- 
nofeo, ut eo tempore acciperem tuas iitcras 
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tiuo non eltpei^arerri. Etfi ailtemtiitiUs foi'fi 
crediderim nequid literis committamus, quod, 
fl prolatum fit, molefte feramus; tamen refig- 
nationem epiftols meae, de qud, me edoces, ca- 
fill potius quam ftudio tribuo. Non dubito 
quin occupatiilimiis fis, cumte forenfibus Oxer- 
dtationibus totum dedideris. Quare non equi- 
detn jam te rogo ut ad me affidub fcribas, fed 
|ioc te fcire volo, quod mihi ad fcribendum 
plus otii quam antea contigerit, poldquam ex- 
adds nuperrime bignnalibus comitiis (tasdio 
autem fecularibus) laborem pene omnem cx- 
■antlavi. Htec de publicis negotiis havum par- 
lium.'—De Britaiinicis autem nihil cogiiovi 
ex tuis literis j fed cx allls abunde comperio 
quantum vos coloniamm interni motus, et 
hello exlerno difficiliores, exagitant. Me jam 
muneris et officii mei, non tarn ardui quam in- 
grati, faftidiuiji cepitj nec alia mihi confolatio 
eft hujus ingentis moleftiai, nifi quod fpero 
non amplius longiorem annua fore. Nas ego 
pflem Londini libenter, atque utinam aliqiiocl 
in illaurbe Rcipublica; meae, croAmKoy opus effi- 
cere, et navare mihi liceat, xa'l TO !(«{ 



w.' sltv, nihil fane tali provincia jucun- 

diiis accidere mlhi poifet. Quod h Diis in- 
fperato vifum fuerit, tu velim mihi ibi pra^fto 
lis, ut tuo confortio tuaque familiaritate, ut 
confuevi, in omnibus rebus utar. Libros quos 
tc edidilfe fcribis, nulla mcntione argument!, 
confequi aveo, ncc dubito quin corum ledlione 
mirum in modum obledter. Vale; et ut me 
ames, vehementer te rogo. 

No. XXXIL 

JONESIUS H. A. SCnULTENS, S. 

Vide quantum a libcrtate abfim, ego 
fcilicet, qui folebam pra: me 

ferre ! Volcns equidem, atquc adeb ardenter 
cupiens, te Amftelodami vifere, pollicituo 
etiam tibi, me hoc demum anno apud te fu- 
turum, variis et magnis negotlis Londini deti- 
neor. Scito me unum elle e fexaginta viria 
iis, qui de debitoribus bona ccdentibus judi- 
cant. Officio huic fatis ineft utilitatis, lucri 
non niniis: me tamen per majorem anni par¬ 
tem in bac urbe defixum tenet. Adde ftudia 
neceflaria, et forenfes occupationes, magnum- 
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(Hie oj-.RiS rerpondendi ciientibus dc quaeftloni - 
bus juris. Gra'cos tamen oratores le^iito ; et 
[fan utiliffimas oratlones patrio fermone con¬ 
vert!. Quid agit interea Meidanius? quid Ha- 
ririus ? Pergas velim eos ornarc, ita tamen ut 
cures valetudinem. Vale! 

vij Id. Dec. mdcci.xxvi. 

No. XXXJII. 

H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

Dici vix poteft quantopcre me exhllaran 
rent litcne line, breves illte quidem, led officii 
ct humanitatis pleniffimae. Pudet profedlb, 
jne tain ferb ad cas relcribcre, ut jure rnihi 
videar a te reprehendendus, tanquam tuoruin 
trga me beneficiormn pariim memor: quain 
verb rulpicioncm graviffimam ut oiiini vi at- 
que opera deprccor, fic nolo equidem, nec pof- 
lum, omiicin negligcntiin cidpam prorfus dif- 
fitcri.—riabes, mi Jonefi, reum conlitentcm ; 
fed ignofeas, qujelb, meliora in futurum polH- 
centi.—'Prcctcrca multae funt et inbnitae fere 
pccupationcs meai, qiun me vix fmunt refpP 



rare,—certe feribere volentem continuo ju- 
bent ofliciura illud in aliud tempus rejicei'e. 
Jufia tibi videbitur liaec cxcufatio, ubi dixero, 
de Meidanio meo per hos 5 menfes ne quidem 
fuiffe cogltatum. Nuac verb, paulb plus otli 
nadcus, intermilTum laborem brevi refumam, 
cujus periequendi molcrdaai malt dm fubleva- 
bit ingens et rarum beneikinm, quod iibiblio- 
theca3 Leidcnfis curatoribus nnper impetravi, 
ut non tantum codiccui iMeidanii, led alios 
etiam, quibus indigeo, hue mecum deferam, 
eofque, quamdid opuserit, in ufus meos adhi- 
beam. Itaque tanj inligni benevolentia miri- 
flcc adjutus, pergain acriter, quantum per alias 
occupationes licebit, in deferibendo codice, 
conliciendis indicibus neceflariis, (fine quibus 
in tali opere exfequcndo nihil proficitur,) et 
augendo atquc ornando omni editionis appa- 
ratu, qui jam paulafim fub manibus coepit in- 
crefeere;—utinam modb liceret omne illud 
tempus, quod multum reludlanti, aigerrime? 
que interdum ferenti, furripiunt cujufeunque 
generis ledliones, quas dicimus, coram difei- 
pulis, aliifve auditoribus cum publice, turn 
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|)rivatlm, habendas, his mels deUcils unice Iiu* 
pendere.—Sed trcs, qiiatuorve annos prsevideo 
in hoc piftrino adhuc fore corifumendos, iicc 
prius me inde liberaiidum, quam majore rc- 
fum copia Iiiftrudlo, facile mihi erit hujufmodl 
fecitationes abfque longa meditatione effim- 
dcre, et, ut nos dicere folemus, tanquam c\ 
manica excutere;—interim jacet Haririus, ja- 
cent poet® Arabes; jacent ctiam, quod vc-^ 
licment^r dolco, liter® Perfic®, molles Ilia: et 
degantes, quarum addifcendarum tua me tant 
cupiditate incendifti, ut quidquul evenerit, fi 
inodb vivam ct valeam, ccrtum fit delibera- 
tumqiie, rafo apud nos exemplo, totum me illis 
tradcre. De edendo Haririo pamm abcfl, ut 
defperein. Conftitueram foluin textum exhl- 
bere, ex optimis, qui ad manum erant, codi- 
cibus exprefflim, eique verfionem ab Avo pa- 
ratam et abfolutam adjungere :—hoc li pr®fta- 
rem, videbar mihi fine temporis difpendio, et 
interei dum aliud agerem, utilltati public® fa- 
tis confulere. Sed funt, quorum judicio mul- 
turn mihi deferendum eft, pai'tim etiam volun- 
late obtemperandum, qui confilium illud dif- 
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fuadeant, et ferio hortentur, ne irt lucem pro- 
deat fine excerptls ex Tebrizio aliifve gram* 
maticis, vel etiam fine annotationibus quibuf- 
dam meis. Ego quldem non ita fentio: fed 
eft horum auiloritati cedendum,ide6queexpec- 
tandum, donee major mihi facultas fit talem 
editionem rite ornandi. Scheidius nofter his 
diebus edidit primam partlculam Lexici Gieu* 
hariani, quas ex capite I, five 
ufque ad finem liters ^ ad ^Ul decurrit, et 
aoo fere paginis comprehenditur.—Putat in¬ 
tegrum opus cum verfione Latinft edendum, 
10 volumina, unumquodque mille paginarum 
fore impleturum. Diverfa funt hominum ju- 
dicia. Ipfe quidem in perfequendo tarn im- 
menfo opere, adeo nullam moleftiam prasvidet, 
lit etiam de Phiruzabadio aliifque ainftoribus 
edendis interdum cogitet. Alii verb inftitu- 
tum arbitrantur infinitis obfeptnm difficultati- 
bus, nec unquara, nifi aureus quidem imber 
ipfi decidat, ad finem perducendum;—et hoe 
quidem unicum eft, quod in Arabicis hodie in¬ 
ter nos agitur, nifi quod Willmettus, juvenis 
theologus, fed eruditus, gloflarium parat in 



Ilaririurrij Afabfhiadem, et Coranum.—InJ- 
pientibus Opus utiliffimum, quodque multum 
proderit iis, qui, Lexki Goiiani carkate, ejui- 
que comparand! dliTicultate, folcni; intcrduin 
ab haruui literarum fludlo deterreri. Mclior 
efi Gi'i'ccarum litcraruni et Latinarum apud 
nos conditio; quod equidetn non invideo, ncc 
iniror, fed ferrem adlmc Icnius, li modb alicjiUi 
Jnijns fdicitatis pars in Orlentalcs edainliteras 
reuiindaret.—Habemus R.uhnkenlum in elabo- 
i'ando Vellei'o Patcrculo, Burmannum in Pro- 
pertio, WyttcnbacJn'urn in Plutarcho, Tolliuin 
ill Apollonii Lexico Homcrico, eodem quod 
eft a Villoifoiilo in Gallia editunn, occupatos. 
Pbalaridls epiftola', de qiiaruin audde/re tanta 
fuit inter veftrates Boyleium et Bentleinm 
controverfia, brevi in luceiri emittentur. Vi- 
diftin elegaiuiiTimain Ruhnlt-cnii diflertatio- 
ncm de vita et fer ptis I.ongini? Malta 
funt ejus exempla in Angliam delata;—fin vi- 
dcrls, curabo, lit, dat;i occafionc, cam accipias. 
Prodibit eliatii intra paucas bebdomadas biblio¬ 
theca quasdavn crllica, duobus vcl tribus fafei- 
cufis, quovis anno, edenda, cujufque duplex 
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er’it laflkutum. Alteram, ut novos I’lbros, fed 
optimos, commemoret, ex omni gencre Utc- 
rarum, qu$ ad eruditain antiquitatem pertk 
nent; alteram, ut nova qutedam et inedita, 
fubiude interfpergat. Latent quidem ejus auc* 
tores, vel potius, latere caplunt; etfi quofdani. 
illorum certiffime prodet cum baud vulgaris 
eruditio, turn rara feribendi elegantia. Ncc 
tamen ita funt raihi prorfus ignoti, quin hoe 
aulim conlideutcr a.flirmare, magnopere tibi 
hunc libellum efle placiturum;—funt autem in 
Ilia focietate quidam ex araicis meis atque fa- 
miliaribus, qiiiid a me petaiit, ut commenda- 
tione mea, bibliopolam Londini habeant, ad 
quern podint exempla quidam tranfmittere. 
Cogitavi de Elmfleyo, cui baud grave erit, vi- 
ginti, vel etiam paucioribus exemplls experirij 
quern fuccelTum llbellus ifte inter vos fit habi- 
turns.—Sed volui priiis bac de re ad te feri- 
bere, ut vel ipfe, vel alius quilquam tuo bor-' 
tatu, promptior fit ad ilium negotium fufeipb 
endum. Eft adbuc aliud, idque rniijoris mo- 
menti, quod, me tanquam p>roxeneta quodain 
ufi, vehementer a tc flagitant;—nempe ex 
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Oflentallbus literis, imprimis vero Arablcls^ 
Perficifque nonnulla iii Bibliothecam conferre 
Cupientibus au£l:or fui, ut, cum pauei libri in 
hoc genere prodeant, pauciores etiam aliqua 
commemoratione digni fmt, vacuum hunc lo¬ 
cum relinquerent brevioribus diflertationibus 
exihiavij.a.iyi, vel quocunque taudem no-, 

mine aliquid acciperent, quod ad haec ftudia 
promovenda egregie conducat. Ipfe promifi, 
me interdum, fi nihil melius haberent, bio- 
graphias quafdam ex Jbn Chalilcane fuppedita- 
turum. Tunc illi laudare quidem hoc con- 
filium, fimul verb vchementer a me petere, ut 
Jonefio hujufmodi diatribas extorquerem :— 
nihil foi’e, quod hanc bibliothecae partem or- 
natiorem redderet magilque commendaret 
me, fi vera lint, quge de mutua nofl;r4 amicitia 
femper in ore fero, facile illud a te impetratu- 
rum. Vides igitur, mi Gulielme, quo me ad- 
duxerit frequens tui ergame amoris gloriatio: 
—fed pareo eorum voluntati eb lubentius, quo 
pulchrior mihi inde fpes nafcitur, gravem 
quam fecimus tui jaduram, aliqua ratione re- 
parandi,—-Itaque oro te, obfecro et per vetc« 



rem ilium tuum amorem Mufarum Onenta*- 
Hum, quibus tam flebilc tui dedderium reli- 
quifii; per ilium ergo amorem obteftor, ut, 
dumcommoda tibi eft iis g ratificandi occafio, 
hanc nobis felicitatem non invideas. Excute 
forulos;—invenies multa parata, perfeda, nec 
indigna, qus lucem adfpiciant: quidquid 
niittes, erit illud acceptiirnnum, et, vel addito 
tuo nomine, vel omiflb, ntl ipfe hoc jufleris, 
bibliothecse inferetur. Si Anghcc quid fcrip» 
turn habeas, nec fit tibi ejus Latine vertendl 
opportunitas, illud cquidem lubens furcipiara, 
iftamque verfionem aliis, qui funt Latine fcri- 
bendi multb me peritiores, examinandam et: 
corrigcndam tradens curabo, ne tuJ 2 laudi at- 
que exiftimationi aliquid detrahatur.---Nihil 
praeterea addetur, omittetur, vel mutabitur, 
fed omnia crunt tua eadem ilia, quse miftris; 
qiiam in rein, fidem meam, fi opus efle putas., 
fanctiflime interpono.—Tu, nifi moleflum eft* 
citb mihi refcribe, noftrsque petitioni faeilern 
te prxbe ac benignum. 

Gratulor mnnus, x|uod adltum tibi ad ma- 
jora et pinguiora brevj p^tefafiet. Sed ainif- 



fain libertatetn, non tarn tul, qnatn mei caiifa, 
molefte fero. Nemini, ne Anglo quidem, 
mifera eft fervitus, quas in utilitatcm publicani 
fufcepta, virtiitis eft et meritorum jufta remu- 
neratio. Mihl autcm, qui, dum liber eras, 
fruftra te expctftavi, imprimis gravis eft ilia 
tiia fervitus, orax tui videndi fpem fm minus 
ooanem praecidit, at ccrte ininuit, et multum 
extenuat.—Hunc tu nobis metum eripe, et ft 
quid vacui ternporis tibi rclidlum eft;.—erit 
auteni iaterdiun, luim babes 59 focios in mu- 
fiere tuo tibi adji.m<ftos id quxfo ne prxter- 
mittas, fed hue cxcurrens, felieitatem noftram 
jucundiftimo tuo adfpc 61 u et colloquio augcas 
quam cuinulatilliinc. Ego quin ad vos ali- 
quando revertar, non defeflu quodain vo¬ 
luntatis retineor; tanta enim cum voluptate 
repeto, memoria teinpus iliud, quo fuaviffima 
tua confuetudine frui nnbilicuit,ut ne vivam,ft 
non ardentiffiraos deftderio teneor in eandem 
felieitatem quanto ocius evolandl. Nec prohibet 
tempotis anguftia, quandoquldem ita fert mu- 
neris mel ratio, ut per novcm fere menfes plurl- 
mis ncgotils obrutus, tribus vellquis liber fun 
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ct homo mel juris.—Quid igitur?—Bicatn 
iquod res eft, ngq turpe exiftimabo talla amico 
?ndicadg 

(jlv *3’ 

•* ♦t » 

Sterile ut ubiyls, fie etlam in Belgio literaturte 
Orientalis folum neceflaria qiildem at vitam 
laute fatis alendam prtebet; quod fuperfluuin 
rideri pofletneutiquam concedit. Donee igltur 
inexpqftataqutedam fertilltas advenerit, itineris 
Anglici iterum fufeipiendi fpes prorfus mihi 
evanuit. Sed quae for$ fert, aequo feram ani- 
mo. Quandoquidem verb hiq'us rei mentio- 
tiem apud te injeci, addam etiam aliud, in quo 
tu forfan pctcrls egregic mihi adjuvare. Con- 
ftitui, ut rebus meis melius confulam eamquc 
fuperfluitatemeonfequar, qua?, etfi careripoteft, 
ramen grata eft et jucunda fruentibus, adolef- 
centulum circumfpicere, quern in aedes red- 
piam, cujufque mores dirigam ac gubernem:—■ 
fed cupio imprimis ex veftratibus aliquem re- 
cipere, cum quod radius foleqt noftri homines 
pueros allis tradere, turn quod melius videtur 
(vides quam ingenue tecum agam) Anglo cui- 

II. E E 
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dam libertatem vendere, a quo major eft lau- 
tior merces expe<ftanda.—Sed monet deficiens 
charta, ut tandem definam efte verbofior. Tu, 
fi me amas, brevi refcrlbes, quid tibi hac de 
re videatur, et ft quid poteris mei caufa effi- 
cere, id fcio te lubenter failurum:—Ego qui- 
dem nunquam committam, ut quidquam, quod 
prteftare poffim, a me fruftra petas. Uxor mea 
mecum te optimamque matrem tuam et foro- 
rein plurimum falverc jubet. Vale, mi Joneft, 
Schultenfiumque tuufti amare perge. 

Amfteledami, Prid. Non. Mali, 

XXXIV. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

Amice tibi et fuaviter bortanti, ut novo 
operi apud vos mox edendo ipa^oy meum con- 
ferrem, certe non deefleni, fed pangerem nef- 
cio quid, ut poftem; nift omnino egerem otio, 
CumenlmolTiciummeumjudicialejtumforenfis 
labor, lucubrationes contlnuae, dicendi medita- 
tiojaiftio eaufarum,et injure refpondendi mu- 
nus, vix horulam mihi concedunt ad fomnum, 
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el ad cibutn caplendum. Quod me jucundil- 
fime fecefti certiorem quid tu agas, quidque 
in patri4 tua agatur, gratias ago maximas. 
Ego ft quern Anglum generofum et bene locu- 
pletem invcnero, qui vel filium vel pupillum 
ad recolendas humaniores Uteras iftinc mit- 
tere voluerit; laudis tuae me verum praconem 
fore polliceor, nec in re quSpiam tibi defutu- 
^um. Hoc tamen quam fit incertum, tu npu 
ignoras. Vale, mcque dilige. 

IV. Cal. Jul. 1777. 

No. XXXV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S, 

Varsovice, 17 Alartii, 1779. 

Pertulit ad me nuper Duninius binos 
tuosvarice eruditionis librcs, noviffime in lu- 
cem editos, quibus vehementer deledlatus fumj 
nam et memorem te adhuc mei ex munere 
hoc gratus recognovi, etfingularis ilia dodrina, 
quft fcripta tua referta luxuriant, voluptatem, 
cum profedu legenti adtulit, et ad obliterata 
pene jam in animo meo hujufcemodi ftudia, 
iterum recolenda, llimulum addidit. Vitam 
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Perfici Scluoh Nadir jam antta prlnceps Ada- 
mus Czartorlfki Unguis Orientis non infeliciter 
addidus, legendam mihi obtulit, et quas in 
diatribe adjunda honorifice de me ipeminifti 
indigitavit; fed ea quidem amori erga me tuo 
unice adfcripta velim. Nunc quod amoenio- 
ribus litgris nuncium dare, et Themidis facra- 
rio unice te devovere decreveris, fine Reipub- 
Ucae literaria; jadura fieri pode non cenfeo, 
ncque fiiturum fpero, quin te Melpomene naf- 
centem vidit, et nolentcm volentem fub fuo 
imperio cocrcebit, Mihi jam in feptimum 
annum, et ad fartldlum ufquc Viftula?, littora 
coluntur, felicioribus mutanda, ni fallor, ex- 
tiiido, fi dlis placet, in Germania bello. 
Quanty gratius in Britannia, nec longe a te, 
tempus meum tranfigerem, fi me fata meis pa- 
tereutur ducere vltara aufplciis! Sed quocun-T 
que locorum forte coinpulfus fucro, amarg te 
non delinam. Vale, 

No. XXXVI. 

H. A. SCHULTF.NS JQNESIO, S. 

Quanquaiii pluriinis occupationibus et 
ht'p’uG ti nunc maxime impedior, a eonferU 



bendis epiftolis, per quas veterls amlcitue me- 
moria recolatur, a ciijus rci luavitate atque 
deleftatiohe molefte fero me abduci; tamen 
tale mihi videtur argumentum literarum tua- 
rum, quas his diebus accepi, iit melius fit tri¬ 
bus duntaxat verbis ad eas refipondere, quam, 
dum meliorem quaero fcribendi opportunita- 
tem, nimid cuniflatione efficere, ut vel nihil 
ad caufam tuam, quas in fiimmo meo erga te 
Audio, qiiam maxime mea! eft^ juvandam 
prasftare ^ueam, vel, etfi a me’ juvari non 
polTis, in fufpicionem veniam negligentia: in 
amicis colendis, eovumque voluntati ac defi* 
derio obtemperando. 

Enimvero, mi Jonefi, Iniellexi tuam pctitio* 
nem gravilfimi muneris, acgloriofiffimi, quod, 
fi virtute non fautoribus ambiendum fit, hand 
fcio in quern conferri poflit tc digniorem, at¬ 
que ornatiorern cum ingenio, plurirnarurn re¬ 
rum utilifiimarum cognitione, admirabili elo- 
quentiaivi et prieftantifi; turn verb patriae ac 
libertatis amantiorem, qui communi rerum 
veftrarum calamitati fuccurrat majore confilio, 
prudeutifi, fortitudine, animi integfitate, era 



Igitur alma Mater noftra (nam patere me had 
appellatione pietatis meo fenfui gratificari) fa- 
lutis ac profpefitatis fuac curam tutius com- 
mittat. 

Sed hunc tuum, qui palam cognitus eftj 
libertatis amorem nonne in hac temporum 
perverfitate tibi putas noditurum efle ? Ferentne 
plurimi, a quorum fuffragiis earespendet, per- 
fonam Academiae in comitjis publicis a Julto 
Melejigono fuftineri? Belgae qiiidem de rerun! 
veftrarum ftatu fie judicant, difficile efle bono 
Viro, qui libertatis amorem publice profiteatur, 
ad rempublicam gerendam admoVeri, 

Verum haec dices nihil ad me pertineret 
modo quodcimque in me eft, omni ftudio 
conferam ad caufam tuam promovendam. At- 
que hoc ipfum eftj de quo velim panic) plura 
ex te fcifcltari: quortlodo et apud quos ilJud 
ftudium profifendum fit ac declaraiidum. He- 
bcamne poteftatem fuftragiilm mittendi, cujui 
ratio pro caufd tuft habeatur ? Id quidem 
vix credidero. An vert') ex amicis meis 
Oxonienfibus illi compellandi Tint, a quorum 
amicitift, benevoleillift, et humanitate aliquid 
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fperrac aufim, velutl Kennicotlus, Whulus, 
Wlnftanlejus ? Tu mihi prima mox occa- 
fione refcribas, atque indices quid agendum 
fit. IJabebis me tui ftudiofilTimum, nec iilla 
in re patiar officium nieum tibi deefe. 

Ego nunc I.eldae verfor, ubi ante annum 
fere cum dimidio, Patri mco dcfunclo fuccefTi 
in munere doceiidarum literarum Orientalium. 
Sed de his rebus cupio propediem pluribus ad 
teferibere. Nam vehementer etiam Icire cupio 
quid tu agas, quid agant mater tua foe ina¬ 
rum optima, et foror mihi amiciflima. Velim 
meo nomine plurimam iis falutem dicas, et 
obfequii atqoe amicitiae'mete lignificationem 
ad eas perferas. Vale, mi Jonefi, et me amare 
perge. 

Dabam, Lugduni Bat. 

Prid. Kal, Jun. 1780. 

Mlfla flint quiedam exempla catalog! biblio- 
theccB patris mei, quse vendetur menfe Sep- 
tembri, ad bibUopolam Londinenfein, puto 
ad Elmflejum, Ex iis jufli unum ad te de- 
ferri. 



No. XXXVJI. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, 

11 yrij/. yufi. nsL 
Ego de bello hocfacinoriflimo quid fen- 
tiam, tu non ignoras ; quantus autem fim ty- 
rannorum ofor, quantus ver± libcrtatis fautor 
et vindex, carinen hoc Alcaicum patrio fer- 
mone fcfiptum, dilucide monftrabit: fed in- 
humanae ioreiit literae quaj humaniores et pu- 
tantur et effe debent, fi viri literati, pr^f^rtim 
ii qui ftudiis deledautur iifdem, bellum pluf- 
quam civile gcrcreni. Perge me igitur Ba- 
tavus Anglum, ut fads, amare; quemadmo- 
diim ego le, Anglus Batavum, ct amo et ama- 
bo. ScitO me i‘uri nitper hyeinantcm et feria- 
tum feptcin ilia noflroriim Arabum Jiifpcrrfa 
poiimata, ne vcrficulo quidem omilTo, Anglice 
reddidiffe; totiuTi opus, cum notis, et prooemio 
de vetuftiorlbus Arabuu monumentis, proxi- 
mls aftivis feriis in luccm proferre flatui. 
Tabrtzzh commentarium ipfe polTideo; Zoii^ 
zenii ■aoLfT.'.^ot.mv et notulas perutiles, cujus Ilbri 
pulchrius exemplar Lutctiai igendum accept 
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i)emgniirime mihi commodavit colkgiuni 
Trlnitatis Cantabrigienfe. Saiiii notas et ver-^ 
fionem Perficam cum Anjarii fcholiis, et in- 
figni Obeidalla editione, Oxonii habemusj 
fed omnin6 omnes editiones et commentarios 
accedere vehementer cupio. Avus tuus felici* 
memoriae, quern ego maxime, ut debeo, Tem¬ 
per facio, carmina hjec “ cedro digna” prae- 
dicat, feque ait, nib fallor, codicem Nahaji 
Leydenfem in proprios ufus tranfcripfifle* 
Praeterea in bibliotliecie locupletiflimae ScbuU 
tenfiano’ indlce, cnjus unum exemplar, Hun- 
tero, amico meo, fidelitcr tradidi, alterum ipfc 
avide pcrvolutavi, haec verba legi: “ 6990. 
Septem Moallakat Arab, pucherrime fcripta.’* 
Ecquis, amabu, codiccm hunc emptum pofil- 
det? Quonam veniet pretio? Dolet, empto- 
rem me non fuilfe; fed ego tunc variis et 
magnis negotiis ipfe fufpenfus de fufpenfis car- 
inibus ne cogitavi quidem. Adjuva me, per 
mufas oro, in opere hoc meo lauta fupelledtile 
ornando; et quicquid habes vel notarum vel 
ledliohnm variarum apud te reconditum, de- 
prome atque imperti. Multa de familia tui 
dixi in prooemio,' plura et magniiica. 



fed et veira di< 5 turus. Scire in primis velimi 
nllufne e feptem poetis, pxdttcr Amnolkatjum 
It Tarafem Latirie redditus apud vos prodierit. 
3 Libi‘um meumj quem bene nitidum reddet 
BdU)rigartius pumex, expedta. Mater mea 
diledtiflima omnium mulierumyij/if, ut femper 
putavi, optima j eft, ut confido, fandiiflima; 
ego me ludtu iTjacerare non definam. le et 
Schulten/iam tuam bene valere, ft quam citif- 
iime certior fadus fuero, id mihi erit gratii- 
ftmum* Vale. 

Kd. XXXV lit. 

Baron REVICZKY to Sir W. JONES. 

J.ondycj, 30 J tail, 1785 . 

MONSIEUR, 

f 

Par la Veftale, IVegate qui devolt condulrc 
a la Chine le Colonel Cathcart, je vous ai en- 
Voye une lettre, Monfieur, en reponfe a une 
belle cpitre Perfanne, que le Sr. Elmfley libraire 
dans le Strand m’a fait tcnir de votre part, et 
■qui m’a fervi d’un temoignage bien agreable 
du precieux fouvenir dont vous continuez a 
m’honorcr, malgre la diftapce des lieux qui 



hous fepare. Mais j’ai ffu que le Colonel 
etant mort en chemin la Veftale ctoit retour¬ 
nee eji Angleterre, et j’ai lieu de foupconner 
que par cet accident ma lettre n’a pas atteint 
fa deftination. J’ai recu depuis peu un fu- 
perbe ouvrage que vous avez fAit innprimer a 
Calcutti, et qui feroit honneur a la plus celebre 
imprimerle de I’Europe, accompagne d’une 
auffi elegante qu’obligeante lettre, ott j’ai re- 
connue la main de quelque tres-habile Chattat, 
fije fuis encore en etat d’enjtiger, carenverite, 
faute de continuer a cultiver les langues Ori- 
entalcs, elles me font devenues fi etrangeres, 
que fi je n’en avois jamais rien appris. Je 
n’ai pas encore vu la belle ecriture Arabe fi 
bien rendue par Tiinprimerie, que dans le 
poeroe Perfan dont vous m’avez fait I’honneur 
de me gratifier. Je fuis bien faebe que pen¬ 
dant m on fejour a Londres j’ai ete prive de 
votre chere compagnie,qui m'auroit etc d’une 
refource infinie; etj'ignore encore fije jouirai 
de ce bonheur lors de votre retour, me voyant 
oblige de fuivre bientot ma nouvelle deflna- 
tion a Naples, oA I’Empcreur m'a nomme fon 
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Miniftre, Mais quelle que foit ma deftinee, 
je vous prie d’etre perfuade, qiic I’abfence et 
feloignei ent ne changeront jamais rlen a la 
refolution que j’ai prd’ed’i^tre toute ma vie par 
reconiioiiTance et par inclination, 

Votre tres humble et tres obeiiTant, 
£erviteur, 

REVICZlKL 



Appendix. A. 


T^iC Dejign of “ Britain Difcoveredf an 
Heroic Poem, in Twelve Books, 

By WILLIAM JONES. 

Ne carmine quldem liidere contrarium fue- 
rlt: ideoque mihi videtur M. Tullius tantum 
intulifle eloquentise lumen, quod in hos quo- 
que ftudiorum Ceceffus excurrit. 

Qulntil. Inllit. 1 . x. 5'. 


The Idea of an Epic Poem, at Spa, July 
1770, Anno (Ctat. 23. 

BRITAIN DISCOVERED: 

A P O E M. 

IN TWELVE BOOKS. 


THE DESIGN. 

THE firft hint of this poem was fug- 
gefted by a pafTage In a letter of Spenfer to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, where having explained 
Ijjs intention in writing the Fairy Queen, he 
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adds, that if he found his image of Prince 
Arthur, and the allegory of the twelve pri¬ 
vate virtues to be well accepted, he might, 
perhaps, be encouraged to frame the other 
part of political virtues in his perfon, after 
he came to be king. What Spenfer never 
lived to perform, it is my defign in fome 
meafure to lupply, and in the Ihort intervals 
of my leifure from the fatigues of the bar, 
to finifh an heroic poem on the excellence 
of our Conftitution, and the chara 61 er of a 
perfedt king of England. 

When this idea firh prefented itfelf to my 
mind, I found myfelf obliged, though un¬ 
willingly, to follow tlie advice of BolTu, who 
infills, that a poet fliould choofe his lubjefl in 
the abhradl, and then fearch in the wide field 
of univerfal hillory for a hero exaClIy fitted to 
his purpofe. My hero was not eafy to be 
found; fgr the fiory of King Arthur, which 
miizht have been excellent in the fixteenth 

O 

century, has loft its dignity in the eighteenth; 
and it feemed below a writer of any genius 
to adopt entirely a plan chalked out by others; 
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not to mention, that Milton had a defign in 
his youth, of making Arthur his hero; that 
Dryden has given us a Iketch of his intended 
poem on the fame fubjedt; and that even 
Blackmore had taken the fame ftory; whofe 
fteps it were a difgrace to follow. 

It only remains, therefore, to have recoijrfe 
fo allegory and tradition j and to give the 
poem a double fenfe; in the firft of which, 
its fubjedf is fimply this, the difcovery of 
our ifland by the Tyrian adventurers, who 
hrlt gave it the name of Britain; in the fe- 
cond, or allegorical fenfe, it exhibits the cha- 
radler above mentioned, of a perfeft king of 
this country,—a charafter the moft glorious 
and beneficial of any that the warmeft iina^ 
gination can form. It reprefents the danger 
to which a king of England muft necelTarily 
be expofed, the vices which he inuft avoid, 
and the virtues and great qualities with which 
he muft be adorned. On the whole, Britain 
Difeovered, is intended as a poetical panegy^ 
ric on our excellent Conftitution, and as a 
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pledge of the author’s attachment to it; ag a 
national epic poem, like thofe of Homer, 
Virgil, Taflb, Camoens, defigned to cele¬ 
brate the honours of his Country, to difplay 
in a llrik|ng light the moft important princi¬ 
ples of politics and morality, and to incul¬ 
cate thefe grand maxims, that nothing can 
fhake our ftate, while the true liberty of the 
fubjedt remains united with the dignity of 
the fovereign, and, that .in all ftates, virtue is 
the only fure bafis of private and public hap- 
plnefs. 

A work of this nature might indeed have 
been written in profe, either in the fonn of 
a treatife, after the example of Ariftotle, or 
of a dialogue, in the manner of Tully, 
whofe fix books on government are now un¬ 
happily lofi;; or perhaps in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who has left us fomething of 
the fame kind in Iiis idea of a patriot king: 
but as poetry has the allowed advantage over 
mere profe, of inftilUng moral precepts in a 
naapner more lively and entertaining, it was 
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thought proper to deliver the whole fubje^t 
ill regular meafure, under the fidion of an 
heroic adventure. 

The poem wall be written in rhymCj like 
the tranflation of the Iliad by Pope, and 
of the Eneid by Dryden; fince it has been 
found by experience, that the verfes of thofe 
poets not only make a deeper impreflion on 
the mind, but are more eafily retained in the 
memory, than blank verfe, which muft: ne- 
ceflarily be too difFufe, and in general can 
only be diftinguiflicd from prole by the affec¬ 
tation of oblblete or foreign idioms, inver- 
fions, and fwelling epithets, all tending to 
deftroy the Iieauty of our language, which 
confills in a natural Iweetnef;; aiul unaffeded 
perfplculty : not to infill that a writer who 
finds himfclf obliged to confine his fentiments 
in a narrow” circle, will be lets liable to run 
into luxuriance, and more likely to attain 
that roundnefs of dldion fo juftly admired 
by the ancients. As to the monotony which 
many people complain of in our £nglifh 
rhymes, that defed, which is certainly no 
II. F F 



{mall one, if we admit only thofe ending?^, 
which are exaftly funilar, muft be coinpen- 
fated by a judicious variation of the paufes,, 
an artful diverfity of modulation, and chiefly 
by avoiding too near a return of the fame 
endings. 

The machinery is taken partly from the 
Socratic do£l;rinc of attendant fpirits or be^ 
nevolent angels, like Thyrfis in the Mafque 
of Comus ; and partly from the Scriptural ac~ 
count of evil fpirits worlhipped in Afla, un¬ 
der the names of Baa!, Allartc, Nifroc, Da- 
gon. Mammon, Moloch, and in ancient 
Europe, where Cadmus introduced them 
tinder thofe of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Nep¬ 
tune, N'ulcan, Pluto. If any objedllon be 
made to thefe machines, they may be confi- 
dered as allegorical, like Spenfer’s knights 
and paynims; the good fpirits may be faid 
to reprefent the virtues, and the evil ones the 
vices. 

The action, or ftory of the piece, is raifed 
upon the tradiiion before-mentioned, that 
the Phoenicians firft difeovered the ifland of 
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Britain ; but the reft muft be wholly fupplied 
by invention. 

A prince of Tyre, therefore, whom we 
may name Britanus or Britan, fliockecl at 
the cruelty of his countrymen In facrlficing 
their prifoners to idols, and at their impiety 
in paying divine honours to evil fpirits, had 
meditated a voyage to fome diftant coaft j 
with which Intent, pretending to prepare for 
an expedition againft foine rival nation, he 
had built a number of barques, and feciired 
to his interefts a company of enterprizing 
youths, but was doubtful whither he ftrould 
diredt his courfe, till his attendant fpirit, 
■Ramie], appeared to him in a vihon, com-^ 
mending his pious rcrolutlou; and advifing 
him to feek a beautiful iilc in the weft, where, 
after a variety of dangers on earth and fea, 
he vrould reign in peace, and he tlie proce- 
nitor of a noble race, wh.o would profefs a 
true and benevolent religion, and excel all 
other nations in learning, arts, and valour. 
At the fame time, the fpirit fl^erved him the 
pidure of a lovely nymph vtho then ruled 
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the ifland, attended by damfels of her own 
nature. The prince, animated by this vihon, 
and deeply enamoured with the idea of the 
nymph, who, in the allegorical fenfe, repre- 
fents Liberty, left the coaft of Phoenicia, and 
failed towards Egypt. 

Thefe circumftances, being previous to the 
a6lion, are not related till the fecond book : 
for, at the opening of the poem, after the 
ufual introdudion, the prince is brought with 
his companions to the mouth of the Nile 5 
he lands, and advances towards the city of 
Memphis, but is met in a foreft by Ramie!, 
In the fhape of a venerable fage, who con- 
duds him to the palace of the Egyptian king, 
where he fees the temple of fcience, the py¬ 
ramids (then juft begun), and other amazing 
edifices. After a fplendid repaft, he is de- 
fired to relate the motives of his voyage.— 
The fubjed of the next book has been already 
explained ; but it will be diverlified, like all 
the reft, with fcveral fpeeches, deferiptions, 
and epifodes.—The third book begins with 
a confultation of the evil deities worftiipped 
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in Phoenicia; whore various chara£lers are 
delineated. The debate is opened by Baal, 
who, In a furious Ipeech, complains of the 
infult offered to their temples by the expe¬ 
dition of the Tyrians, and difcoui'les with 
malignity on the future happlnefs of their 
defeendants. Various ftratagems are pro- 
pofed, to obftrudl their progrefs. At laft, 
Aftarte offers to allure the chief with the love 
of pleafure, Mammon to tempt him with 
riches; Dagon promifes to attack his fleet, 
Nifroc to engage him in a defperate war, 
Moloch to affift his enemies by his enchant¬ 
ment, and Baal himfelf to fubvert his go¬ 
vernment, by Inftilling info his mind a fond- 
nefs of arbitrary power. Tu the mean while, 
the Tyrians are at fea, accompanied by Ra- 
miel, who, in the charadler of a fage, had 
offered to conduct them; they are driven by 
a tempeft back to Cyprus, where Aftarte, in 
the fhape of a beautiful princefs, like the 
nymph before deferibed, attempts to feduce 
the hero by all the allurements of volup- 
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tuoufnefs, which he refifts at length by the 
alhllance of the guardian fpirit, and leaves 
the ifland, where he had almoft been induced 
to fettle, miflaldng it for the weftern ifle de- 
feribed to him in. his vifion.—Tn the fourth 
book, after an invocation to the nymphs of 
Thames, the virgin Albina is reprefented 
converfing with her damfels in Albion ;—her 
dream, &nd love of the Tyrian prince, whofe 
image had been fliewn to her in a rivulet by 
the Genius of the ifle. The Phoenicians, 
landing in Crete, arc received by Baal, who 
h.ad taken the form of the Cretan king, and 
dirco'j.rfcs to tbe prince in praile of tyranny, 
but is confuted by li.- fage.—The fifth book 
rep-efents a nafu-n in peace; a meeting, raif- 
cd by the inlligation of Baal, is appeafed j 
art.-:, manufa<fi.urcs, and fcienccs begin to 
fionrilh. As tlie Tyrians fail along the coaft 
of the Mediterranean, the fage, at the requeft 
of rritan, dtferibes to him the flate of GredcCj 
Italy, and the Gauls, and relates rather ob- 
fcurely, by way of prophecy, the future 
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glory and decline of Athens and Rome.— 
The Phcenicians reach the ftreights, at the 
opening of the fixth book. The evil fpirits 
affemble, and determine, fince moft of their 
ftratagems had failed, to attack them by vio¬ 
lence. Dagon raifes a tempeft and a great 
commotion in the elements, fo that the whole 
fleet is covered with darknefs: Ramiel en¬ 
courages the prince, and, pretending to re¬ 
tire from danger on account of his age, fum- 
mens a legion of genii, or benevolent angels, 
and engages the evil fpirits in the air. Nifroc, 
in hopes of intimidating Britan, appears to 
him in all his horrors; the prince expoftulates 
with him, and darts a javelin at the fpirit, 
but is feized by Mammon, and carried in a 
cloud to a diftant part of the globe; upon 
which, Ramiel, whofe power may be flip- 
pofed to be limited, and who might think 
that the virtue of the prince fliould be put 
to a fevere trial, leaves Ijlm for a time, and 
flies, in his own fliapc, to the manfion of 
(the beneficent genii.—The feventh book is 
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wholly taken up with a defcription of the 
oppofite hemifphere, to which the prince is 
conveyed by Mammon, whole palace and 
treafure are defcribed; the Tyrian chief is 
almoft tempted to defill from his enterprife, 
and to refide in America with the adorers 
of Mammon ; — the inconveniences of an 
oligarchy difplayed. The evil fpirits being 
difperfed, light returns to the Tyrians, who 
find themfelves in the ocean, but, miffing 
their leader and the fage, difpute about the 
regency, and are on the point of feparat- 
ingj—the danger of anarchy: at length hav¬ 
ing an admiral and a commander, they land 
on the coail of (laul, at the beginning of 
the eighth book. Nifroc incites the king of 
that country to attack them; hence is deduced 
the origin of the national enmity between 
the Enghih and French. The guardian fpir 
rits alibinblc; their fpeeches; the genius of 
Albion propofes to condudl Albina to the 
palace of Mammon, in order to roufe the 
hero from his inaciivity,—In the ninth book, 
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the war In Gaul is fupported with alternate 
fuccefs, and various heroes diftingulfh them- 
felves on both lides by their valour or virtue. 
Moloch contrives an enchanted valley be* 
tween the Gallic city and the Phcenician 
camp, which diftrelTes the Tyrians extreme¬ 
ly, w'ho, defpairing of the prince’s return, 
are encouraged and affifted by Ramiel.— 
In the tenth book, the genius appears to 
Albina, relates to her the fituation of Britan, 
and paffes with her difguifed like young war¬ 
riors, through the centre of the earth ; they 
rife on a futiden in the gardens of Mammon, 
and difeover themfelves to the prince, who 
returns with them to Europe.—The malevo¬ 
lent fpirits, thus baffled in all their attempts, 
debate, in the eleventh book, upon taking 
more vigorous meafures, and refolve to ha¬ 
zard a decifive battle with the guardian angels. 
The war in Gaul continued ; a bloody com¬ 
bat; the Tyrians put to flight: Britan and 
Albina appear and rally them; the evil dei¬ 
ties defeated; Gaul fubdued; the Phoem- 
irians pafs the enchanted valley.—In the laft 
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book, the viftorious army march along 
the coaft of France, till they difcern the 
rocks of Albion; upon ■which, they embark 
and crofs the channel, attended, by the In- 
vlfible genii, who fit in the fails. The 
nuptials of Britan, who gives his name to 
the ifland, with Albina, that is, in the more 
hidden fenfe, of royalty with liberty. The 
Tyrians choofc their brides among the other 
nymphs. Ramiel condudls the king and 
queen of Britain to the top of a high moun¬ 
tain, fmcG called Dover Clifi', whence he 
fiiews them the extent of their empire, 
points to its dift'erent rivers, forefts, and 
plains, foretels its future glory, and, having 
refumed his cclcilial form, flies to heaven 5 
the hero and nymph defeend from the moun¬ 
tain afloniihcd and delighted. 


BRITAIN DISCOVERED, 

BOOK I. 

The darirg chief who left the Tyrian shore, 
.®ind, led by angels, ditrst new seas e.xplorej 
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Commands my boldest strain. Thro’ dire alarms^ 
The shock of tempests, and the clash of arms. 
He soiisrni the i.'rio where blissful Albion lay. 
And, heav’n-defended, took his anxious way. 
Tho’ air-b'rn fiends his waiid’ring fleet ass3i'’d. 
With impious rage; yet love and truth prevail’d. 
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BRITAIN DISCOVERED: 

AN 

HEROIC POEM. 

THE ARGUMENTS. 

BOOK I. 

THE P/ianidans having landed near 
Tiirti'lfust are unkindly received by the na¬ 
tives; their leader, Britan, fends Phem'x 
and Hermicn, as his ambaffadors, to the king 
of Iberia, who treats them with indignity, 
rcjcfls the proffered union, and commands 
them to leave his coaft. In the mean time, 
the prince of Tyre wanders, to meditate on 
his dedined entciprife, into a foicft; where 
his attendant fpirit appears to him in the 
character of a Druid, warns him of ap¬ 
proaching dangers, and exhorts him to vifit 
in dlfguife the court of king Lusus: he con- 
fents ; is condudled to the banks of the Ta~ 
gus, witli a luirp and oaken garland; and is 



hofpitably entertained by tlie fovereign of 
Lufitania, who prevails on him to relate the 
hiftory of his life and fortunes. The narra¬ 
tive begins from his vilion of Alb ion e in 
the groves of Tyre, and his confultation of 
the Memphian fages, to his arrival In Greece. 
He vifits UiL)0, his father’s filler, then em¬ 
ployed in building Carthage. A debate b«- 
tween Phenix and the Carthaginian chiefs 
on the bell poiTible form of government. 

BOOK ir. 

The gods of India convened on Mount 
Cailds, by Rudra or Mahddha, the power of 
deftruflion ; their numbers, charaders, attri¬ 
butes, and attendants. The goddefs Gangd 
announces the views and voyage of the 
Tyrian hero; exprefles her apprehenfions 
of his ultimate fuccefs, but advifes the mod 
vehement oppolition to him ; declaring, that 
his vidory will prove the origin of a won¬ 
derful nation, who will pofl'els themfelves of 
her banks, profane her waters, mock the 
temples of the Indian divinities, appropriate 
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the wealth of their adorers, Introduce new 
laws, a new religion, a new government, in- 
fult the Brahmens^ and difregard the facred 
ordinances of Brihma. After a folemn de¬ 
bate, it is agreed to exert all their powers, 
and to begin with obftrucSling the palTage of 
the Bhcenician fleet into the Atlantic^ by 
hurling a vafl: mountain into the ftraits; 
they proceed immediately to a variety of hof- 
tile machinations, 

BOOK IIT. 

The narrative of Britan continued, with 
a defeription of the Grecian iflands, of the 
Italian and Gallic Ihores, and clofed with 
an account of the tcrapeft that compelled 
him to land on the coaft of Iberia. The 
king of hijltania, forefeeing the future great- 
nefs of the prince, fecretly envies him, but 
promifes friendly aid in private, affigning 
reafons for his Inability to give open fuc- 
cour. Britan departs, and proceeds toward 
Gaul, in order to view the channel and 
beautiful Ifle, that were deftined to perpe¬ 
tuate his name. 
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BOOK IV. 

The hero, flill difguifcd, and attended hj 
his tutelary genius, travels to the coaft o£ 
Gau /; learns that the king of that country, 
Gallus, invited by an embafly from Iberia, 
and inftigated by the Hindu god of battles, 
had refolved to concur in extirpating the 
Phcenicians j and is apprifed, that the ‘Par- 
teffians had actually afliuled the works which 
his army had raifed. On this, he returns 
with incredible celerity ; while the benignant 
genii, or fpirits, permitted to attend on fa¬ 
voured mortals, hold a fplendid convention 
in the Empyrean, 


BOOK V. 

War is begun in form, and various ac¬ 
tions of heroes are related; the Indian gods 
intermix in fight, and are oppofed by the 
guardian fpirits. Partejjus taken by ftorm: 
in a council of Tyrian chiefs, it is propofed 
by Lekx, to leave the coaft vidorious, and 
fail inftantly to Albion ; but the impradica- 
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bility of that plan is evinced by a raeflenger^ 
who announces the fudden obftrudion of the 
(hips. Britan then propofes, as a meafure 
diftrefsful but necefliiry, to purfue their coiirfc 
with vigour through Iberia and Gaul ; that, 
if conquered, they might perifh gloriouflyj 
if conquerors, might ftize the hoftile galleys, 
and in them pafs the channel. The propo- 
hil is received with burlis of applaufe, and 
the Phcenician troops are drawn out in com¬ 
plete array. 

BOOK VI. 

Various exploits and events in battle. The 
aftions of Indra, god of air, with his /even 
evil genii; of Ra/na, Belabadra^ Hared, and 
Cartic. The Tyrians, in deep difirefs, ap¬ 
ply to Lusus, who aflifls them coldly. The 
Celts are every-where fuccefsful; and the 
Gallic fleet covers the bay. 

Book vii. 

The guardian fpirit prepares the nymph 
jJlbione for profperous events; encourages- 
Britan, but announces imminent perils j then 
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leaves him on pretence of aflifting at certain 
Drtiidical rites. A terrible combat in the 
air, and at the ftraits, bemeen the oppofing 
gods and the tutelary angels; the mountain 
is rent from the mouth of the ftraits, and 
becomes a floating ifland, which, being fixed, 
has the name of Madera, and is given to 
Lusus. The Phoenician fleet having been 
with difficulty preferred from the Agnyajira, 
or fiery darts of Mab(fa, fails triumphantly 
into the Atlantic, after a furprifmg retreat of 
the army under the condudt of Britan, 

BOOK VJII. 

The Druid returns with a relation of ora¬ 
cular anfwers in the Celtic temples, concern¬ 
ing the deftiny of Albion, and the Atlantides, 
or New World : the future American war 
and the defence of Gibraltar by different 
names, are obfcurely fhadowed in the pre^ 
didlion. An obftinate naval fight; in which, 
Britan is wounded by an arrow of fire, but 
protedfed and carried from the fleet by his 
attendant angel. 

Ii/e—V. II. 


GG 
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BOOK IX. 

The genius tranfports ’Britan to the ifle of 
Albion ; which is defcribed by its mountains, 
vales, and rivers; then uninhabited, except 
by nymphs and beings of a fuperior order. 
The palace and gardens of Albione-, who com¬ 
pletes the cure of her lover, and acquiefces in 
his return to the army; having firft, at his 
requeflr, told her own adventures, and related 
the reparation of her ifland from the coaft of 
GauL 

BOOK X. 

The Gallic army arrayed : the adllons of 
their chiefs. A variety of diftrefs involves 
the Tyrians by fea and land ; they are driven 
to their works, and enclofed on both fides; 
until their prince appearing fuddenly among 
them, roufes their courage, and performs the 
moft heroic achievements, by which the fcale 
of fuccefs is completely turned. This book 
contains a number of events and epifodes; 
among them is the death and funeral of 
Melcart, the Tyrian Hercules. 
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BOOK xr. 

The Ind'uin deities invite thofe of Tyre 
and Syria to co-operate with them ; prophe- 
fying darkly the invafion of their empire by 
the Croifaders; they excule themfelves, 
equally averfe to the Gauls and to all the na¬ 
tions ot Europe. A final conflidt; and a 
complete vidory in every element by the 
Phcenicians over Gallus and Iberus, and by the 
protecting, over the malignant fpirits. The 
victors land in Albion^ fince called Britain., 
on the coaft of Hatna, now HampJJEre ; a 
defcription of the triumph, entertainments, 
and fports. 


BOOK XII. 

The nuptials of Britan and Alhione^ or, 
allegorically, of Royalty and Liberty united 
in the conftitution of England. The attend¬ 
ing Druid., appearing in his own form and 
in all his fplendour, predicts the glories of 
the country, and its difafters; but animates, 
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rather than alarms, the hero and nymph, 
whom he confoles, whenever he afflids them; 
he recommends the government of the 
dians by their own laws. He then flies, his 
objedt being attained, to the celeftial regions; 
they apply themfelves to the regulation of 
their domain and the happinefs of their fub- 
jcfls. 

The difeovery of the British Isles by 
the Tyriansy is mentioned by Strabof Dio^ 
dorus, and Pliny ; and proved as well by 
the Phoenician monuments found in Ire¬ 
land, as by the affinity between the Irijh 
and Punk languages. Newton places this 
event about the Eight-hundred-eighty-third 
year before Christ, and in the twenty-jirjl 
after the taking of Troy. 

BOOK I. 

"Genius, or Spirit, or tutelary Power 
Of virtue-loving heav'n, yet uninvok’d 
By prophet rapt, or bard in hallow’d shades 
To grace his native minstrelsy, though oft 
Thy cares for Britain, thy celestial aid 
Grateful her sons have mark’d; if e'er thou ledst 
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Her glitt’ring ranks uninatch’d o’er hostile fields, 

Or, when her navies hurl’d dismay through Gaui,, 
Pointedst their light’ning, and on sonae bright mast 
Satst like an eagle plum’d with victory. 

Oh! fill this glowing bosom, whilst I sing 
Pier charms, her glories, and thy love divine. 

What Chief, what Sage, what Hero, train’d by thee 
To wisdom, first on this delightful isle 
Struck his advent’rous prow ? That sacred form 
Of state, self-balanc’d, harmony sublime. 

Freedom with sov’reignty in sweet accord, 

Who constituted first ? The Prince of Ttre 
Long wand’ring, long depress’d, yet e’er impell’d 
Right onward, till fair triumph bless’d his toils, 

By goc^ike worth and beauty’s heav’nly charm. 

Now were his light-oar’d galleys tempest-tost 
To rich Tartessos, on the far-sought shore 
Of that proud realm, where Bcetis, ample flood, 
Rush’d o’er the manors of Iberos old. 

Fam’d for the laughing sheaf, the silky fleece, 

And many-cluster’d vine; not fam’d her sons 
For meek deportment, or the soothing voice 
Of hospitality, and reception mild 
Jn sure abode, to strangers visitant. 

From Book vii. 

As Tibetian mountains rise 
Stupendous, measureless, ridge beyond ridge. 

From Himola, below the point far seen 
Of Chumahiri, to more lofty steeps, 

Caynbala vast, then loftier without bound, 

Till sight is dimin’d, thought maz’d; the traveller 
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rerplox’d, and worn with toil each hour renew’d, 

Still through deep vales, and o'er rough crags proceeds: 
Thus on the beech, now died with horrid gore, 
Warrior o’er warrior tow’ring, arms on arms. 

Dire series, press’d ; one slain, the next more fierce, 
Assail’d the Tyrian ; he his fiilchjon keen 
Relax’d not, but still cloth’d its edge with death, 
Disturb’d, yet undismay’d; stung, not appall’d. 
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Appendix, B. 

A 

PREFAT'QRT DISCOURSE 

i'O 

AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE TURKS. 



There is no people in Europe, which 
has raifed the terror, and excited the curio- 
fity of the ChriRian world more than the 
'D/rks ; nor any, I believe, of whofc true 
genius and manners we have io iinpcrfedl a 
notion ; for though a great number of tra¬ 
vellers, and among them feveral excellent 
men, have from time to time publilhed their 
obfervations on various parts of the Tiirbjh 
empire, yet few of them, as it evidently ap¬ 
pears, imdcrRood the languages that are 
fpolxn in it, without which their knowledge 
could not fall of being very fiiperOcial and 


precarious. 



AS6 

It has generally happened^ that the per- 
fons who have refided among the Turks, 
and who, from their fkill in the Eajlem 
dialedls, have been heft qualified to prefent 
us with an exa6l account of that nation, 
were either confined to a low fphere of life, 
or engaged in views of intereft, and but lit¬ 
tle addicted to polite letters or philofophy; 
while they, who, from their exalted ftations 
and refined tafte for literature, have had both 
the opportunity and inclination of penetrat¬ 
ing into the fecrets of Turkijh policy, were 
totally ignorant of the language ufed at Con- 
Jlantinople, and confequently were deflitute 
of the foie means by which they might learn, 
with any degree of certainty, the fentiments 
and prejudices of fo fingular a people: for 
the Mahometans, riaturally ignorant and re- 
ferved to men of our religion, will difclofe 
their opinions to thofe only who have gained 
their confidence by a long intimacy with 
them, and the Greek fubjedls, who have a 
jufi: deteftation of their opprefibrs, can hard¬ 
ly be fuppofed to fpeak of them with tolera- 
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ble candour. As to the generality of Inter¬ 
preters, we cannot cxpC(5t from men of their 
condition any depth of reafoning, or acute- 
nefs of obfervation; if mere words are all 
they profefs, mere words muft be all they 
can pretend to know. 

It may therefore be given as a general 
rule, that no writer can exhibit a juft pic¬ 
ture of the manners of any people, who has 
not either converfed familiarly with all ranks 
of them for a confiderable time, or, by a 
more tedious procefs, extraded their fenti- 
ments from the books that are written in their 
language j and it is equally true, that the 
jufteft defeription of the AJiatic manners 
muft neceffarily be given by thofe, who, 
befides a complete acquaintance with Orien- 
tal literature, have had the advantage of a 
long refidencc in the Eaji\ for which reafon, 
the moft authentic account of a Mahometan 
nation, that ever was publiflied, is that of 
the Perjians by the traveller Chardin^ who 
not only had the moft familiar intercourfe 
for many years with the greateft men in 
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IJpahan, but was perfecHy acquainted with 
the Perjtan hiftories and poems, from which 
he has given us many beautiful extrads. 

We have great reafon to regret, that no 
relation of equal authority, has been written 
on the manners of the Purks ; for among 
the many narratives on that fubjed which 
have been prefented to the public, there are 
very few that can be recommended to a fen- 
fible reader. There arc indeed fome works 
in the languages of Europe, from which, as 
from fo many copious fources, we may draw 
a variety of real knowledge on this head ; and 
it will not be improper in tliis difeourfe to 
give a lift of them, with a few remarks on 
each, before I proceed to mention the Eajt- 
ern books, both printed and in manufeript, 
from which the materials of the following 
effay were taken. This feerns to me p more 
Tcafonablc and lefs oftentatious method of 
producing my authorities, than to fdl every 
page with ulelefs quotations, and references 
to fedions or chapters, which few readers 
will take the pains to confult. 
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One of the moft ancient, and perhaps the 
tnoft agreeable of thefe works, comprifes the 
four epiftles of Busbec on his embafly to Sa¬ 
lman the Second, and his oration on a plan for 
fupporting a 'uigorous war againf the Turks', 
in all which pieces, his didlion is extremely 
polifhed and elegant, his obferrations judi¬ 
cious, his account of public fads indifputa- 
bly true, and his anecdotes tolerably authen¬ 
tic : but by negleding to make himfelf a 
complete mafter of the Turkif language, or 
by his long confinement at Conftantinopk, he 
omitted an opportunity of converfing with 
the lined writers and ableft fcholars, whom 
the Othman empire ever produced, and 
whofe beautiful coinpofilions added a luftre 
to the reign of Solhnan. 

The Turkifh articles in the vaft compila¬ 
tion of M. D’IlERBEi.o-r, are of the higheft 
authority, fince he drew tliom from a num¬ 
ber of Eaflern manuferipts, many of which 
were compofed by Turks themfelves, who 
had at lead as fair a chance of knowing their 
own manners and opinions, as any European 
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whatever. It is not poflible to be too lavifli 
in the praifes of that excellent work, which 
has the uncommon merit of being no lefs 
agreeable than learned; and though it is dif- 
pofed according to the order of the alphabet, 
yet it is fo judicioufly contrived by the help 
of references, that with all the convenience 
of a didlionary, it may be read for the moft 
part like a regular treatife. 

The Hiftory of Timur or Tainerlane^ writ¬ 
ten originally in Arabic^ by a native of Da- 
mafeus^ and tranflated into French by M. 
Fattier^ deferves to be credited, as far as it 
relates to the conquefts of that hero in the 
Loiver Afa^ and to his war with the fultan 
Bayaztd the Firf^ who was forced by the 
Tartars to raife the fiege of Conjiantinople. 
The actions of Timur are related at large in 
this elegant work, which difplays a faithful 
and interefting pidure of the Aftatic man¬ 
ners in the fourteenth century j the author of 
it was contemporary with the Tartarian war¬ 
rior, and was cye-witnefs of the principal 
fads which he records. 
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The Tales of the forty Vlfirs^ tranflated by 
M. de la Croix, are alfo undoubtedly authen¬ 
tic ; and though they arc very inelegant, and 
in foHtc parts trifling, yet upon the whole 
they are ingenious, and fhew in fome de¬ 
gree the turn of mind of the people for 
whom they were invented; but the moft 
ufeful tranflation of a Turkijh book that has 
yet appeared, is that iu Italian, of an admi¬ 
rable hiftory by the Mufti Saadeddin, 
which reaches Indeed no lower than the 
reign of Selim the Firjl ; but for the beauty 
of its compofition, and the richnefs of Its 
matter, may be compared with the fineft hif- 
torical pieces in the languages of Europe. 

It will feem ridiculous to place a Turkijh 
didiionary among thefe authorities; but it is cer¬ 
tainly true, that the great repoftory of Eajtern 
learning, compiled by Meninski, contains 
not only the cleareft explanation of common 
words, and proper names, but exhibits the moft 
exadl fpecimens of the colloquial expreflions 
and forms of fpeech ufed by the l^urks; and 
a judicious writer will not fail to obferve the 
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minuteft phrafcs, or even the coqamoneft 
proverbs of a nation whom he intends to de- 
fcribe, fmge they fometimes comprife an al- 
luiion to local cuftoms, and often include 
fome maxim or received opinion, which may 
ferve to fet the charader of the people in a 
ftriking light. It is a remark of Mr. Pope^ 
in anfwer to a line of Lord Hervey^ that a 
diSiionary^ which gives ns my thing but words^ 
miijt be not only an expenJivCy but a very extra¬ 
vagant one\ yet, methinks if a didionary 
can be found, which is not very expenjive^ nor 
very extravagant^ it cannot reafonably be 
cen Cured for giving us a little real knowledge 
as well as words. 

The Hijiory of the Turks by the prince * 

* It will give me pleasure to pay a small tribute in 
this place to the memory of that excellent man, by 
vindicating his character from the very unjust and ground¬ 
less charges of M. de Voltaire, who allows indeed, that 
he possessed the united talents of the ancient Greeks, a 
taste for polite letters, and a skill in the art of war. He 
adds, this Cantemir was supposed to be a descendant of 
Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane, because 
Timur and Timir sound nearly alike, and because the 
title of Kan, which Tamerlane bore, is found in the 
name of Cantemir, Now the truth is, that the syllable 
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Cai^temir, far farpafles. In authority and 
method, every work on the fame fubjedt in 

CrtAJ is not khan^ a title of honour, but kdn, 

blood; and the words j'imur, or Tcmir, are used in¬ 
differently in the Turkixh language for Demir, that is 
iron^ which was t!ie precise meaning of Tamei'lane?s 
true name : so that Cantemir literally signifies the blood 
of Tiinur; and the propriety of this name was con¬ 
firmed by a Tarlarian chief, who assured JJemetriiis, 
that a prince of his nation, lineally descended from Ta- 
vierlane, had married a Clrristbn woman, from whom 
the family of the Cunkmirs had their origin. But, 
cojttinues the Fratch historian, whatever might be the 
lineage of Cantemir, he owed all his fortune to the 
Turkish court; and was no sooner invested in his prin¬ 
cipality of Moldavia, thaii he betrayed the sultan, his 
benefactor, to the Tiitssian emperor, from v.’hom he had 
hopes of greater gain; the Czar, he adds, relying on 
his promises, advanced in the month of June to the 
banks of tlic river Ilicrasns, or tb.e Prulh, where, by 
depending on Cantemir, he met the same hardships, 
that his rival Charles had siilf'ercd at Pultava by having 
trusted to Mazeppa. It must have c'ost this ingei}ious 
writer some pains to have crouded so many errors into 
so few words. Cantemir inherited an ample fortune 
from his father, and lived at Constantinople in a splendid 
retreat, where he amused liimself avitli building palaces 
near the Bosphorus, and adorning them with tire finest 
remains of old 6”rec/fl?t sculpture, that could be procured; 
while lie was engaged in these, and other agreeable pur¬ 
suits, Braneorun, prince of Valachia, was accused of 
holding a secret corresjxmdcnce with the Czar: and 
Cantemir, who accepted, much againii his inclination. 
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any European dialed. He was educated at 
Conjlantinople^ and acquainted from his ear- 

tlie title of Prince of Moldavia, was sent by the Turkish 
court with orders to seize the person of the rebel. As 
his revenues were not suiUcient to support his new dig¬ 
nity without some indulgence from the court, the sultan 
promised to dispense with his paying the usual fine * 
upon his investiture, and to defray the additional ex- 
pences that he might incur on account of die war; but 
the prince had no sooner reached the capital of Moldavia, 
than he received orders from the ministers to remit with¬ 
out delay the fines due to the sultan and the vizir; to 
collect provisions for an army of sixty thousand Turks; 
to complete the bridge over the Danube-, and to march 
in person towards Bender before the festival of St, 
George. The prince, on receiving these commands, with 
which it was not in his power to comply, resolved to 
join the Czar, and was of signal service to him, as it 
appeared by the great regard, which that monarch pro¬ 
fessed for him till the hour of his death. The distress 
of Peter was owing to his dependence on the promises 
of Brancovan, who had engaged to supply the Russians 
with provisions, yet remained an idle spectator of their 
calamity, till their camp was threatened with a famine. 
Thus, one of the finest writers of our age accuses a 
generous and amiable prince of ingratitude, avarice, and 
perfidy, merely for the sake of comparing him with 
Mazeppa, and of drawing a parallel between the conduct 
of Charles XII. and Peter I.; and he deserves still 
more to be censured, for deviating knowingly from the 
truth, since it appears from some parts of his General 


* Called by the Turks^^yilX.i^^^ pishkesh. 
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Heft youth with the genius and manners of 
the Turks-, and as he was eminently flcllled 
in the Arabic, Perjian^ and Turkijh lan¬ 
guages, he was enabled to draw his know¬ 
ledge of their affairs from the fountain-head : 
for which reafon, if his narrative were not 
rather too fuccinfl, and if he had dwelt 
fomewhat longer on the fubjed of the Eaftern 
government and literature, or had unfolded 
all the caufes of the greatnefs and decline of 
the Othman empire, his work would have 
been complete, and my prefent attempt en¬ 
tirely fuperfluous. As to his piece, confi- 
dered as a literary performance, it contains 
all the qualities which 'Tully lays down as 
necelTary to conftitute a perfed hiftory *: 
nothing is aflerted in it that has the appear¬ 
ance of falfehood; nor any eflential thing 
omitted that has the leaft colour of truth; 
there is no reafon to fufped the writer either 

History, that he liad read the works of Cantcmlr, and 
admired his character. See the Life of Charles 
book v.j and the History of the Rimian Empire, veil, ii- 
chap. ii. 

* Cicero de Oratore, U. 15. 

Lf-v. rr. H ii 
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of partiality or difafFe£tion; die order of 
time is accurately preferv'ed, and the deferip- 
tion of remarkable places frequently inferted; 
the author gives his judgment, openly, on the 
counfcls of kings and generals ; he relates the 
circumftances of every memorable a(ft; and 
ihews both the caufes and confequenccs of 
every important event: with regard to the 
perfons, he deferibes the lives and charaders 
not only of the fultans, hut of all the emi¬ 
nent men who bore a confiderahle fliarc in 
the great tranfadions of the nation : and he 
tlrcfles the whole piece in an ealy, natural, 
and flowing llylc, without affeding any 
merit, but that of clearnefs; except wdicre, 
for the fake of variety, lie drops a few 
llowcry exprefions in the Oriental manner, 
'fo which may be added, (a qualification that 
Ckcro feems to have omitted in the palfage 
iuft referred to,) that he has made his work 
extremely agreeable, and has infufed into it 
that cKcpiifitc charm^', fo neceifary in all 
fiuiflied compofitions, which makes the 

* 'I’/Arfoi' y.x.) ’kyyx, as the Creeks called it. 
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reader leave it unwillingly, and return to it 
with eagernefs. It is almoft needlefs to fay, 
after this juft encomium, that Cantemir’s 
hijlory renders the compilations of KnoUes 
and Rycaiit entirely ufelefs; though both of 
thofe works ai'e well written, and the former 
even elegantly for the age in which the au¬ 
thor lived : yet I muft do them the juftice to 
acknowledge, that I have borrowed feveral 
hints from them, though 1 could not make 
any pofitive aftertion upon their authority, 
as they were both ignorant of the Turkijh 
language; and fince a very fenfible writer ^ 
obferves even of Plutarcby that though he 
was fuppofed to have refided in Rome near 
forty years at diftcrent times, yet he feems 
never to have acquired a fufficient fkill in the 
Roman language to qualify himfelf for the 
compiler of a Roman hiftory, the fame ob- 
je£Hon may certainly be made to the two 
hiftorlans above mentioned, one of whom 
fpent moft of his time in a college, and the 
other, though he refided many years in 
* Mkldleton, in the preface to his Life of Cicero. 
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Turkey, was forced toconverfe with 
by the help of an interpreter. 

Tite letters of a lady, famed for her wit 
and fine tafie, are in every body’s hands; and 
are highly eftlmable, not only for the purity 
of the ftyle, and the livelinefs of the fentlments, 
but for the curious picture they give of the 
T'urkiJJe manners in the prefent age, and par¬ 
ticularly of the women of rank at Conjlanti- 
fiople, whofe apartments could not be accefli- 
ble to acommon traveller. 

The author of Okferxmtions on the Govern¬ 
ment and Manners of the Turks had, from his 
refidence in their metropolis, and the diftin- 
guiflied part that he bore In it, an opportuni¬ 
ty of Infpecting their cuftoms, and forming a 
juft idea of their character. It is a fingular 
pleafure to me to find many of my fentiments 
confirmed by the authority of fo judicious a 
writer; nor do I defpair, if this eflay flrould 
fall into his hands, of giving him a more fa¬ 
vourable opinion of the TurkifJo language, 
which he fuppofes to be formed of the very 
dregs of the Perfian a?id Arabian tongues \ and 
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a higher notion of the Perjian poetry, which, 
he obferves, it is almoft impoflible, as far as 
he can find, for the beft tranflator to convert 
even into common fenfe*. 

But the lateft, and, perhaps, the moft curi¬ 
ous publication on the fubjeft of the Turks, 
was, ^ Treatife on Tallies, written in Turk* 
ijh, in the year 1731 , and tranflated two years 
ago by a foreign nobleman, who added to it 
a very fenfible preface, and learned notes. It 
was the objed of this little work to recom¬ 
mend to the Othman court the military dif- 
cipline of the Chrijiiarts, and to difplay the ad¬ 
vantage of that artful difpofition of their troops, 
by which the timorous and fufpeded men are 
put under a ncccffity of fighting, even againft 
their will; a difpofition, which Hannibal, and 
other great mailers in the art of war, have fol¬ 
lowed with fuccefs, and which, if we believe 
Homer, was even as ancient as the fiege of 
Troy: 

Tlie horse and chariots to the front assign’d; 

The foot, the strength of war, he rang’d behind; 

'■ Second Edit. p. '58. 
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The middle space, suspected troops supply, 

Enclos d by both, nor left the power to lie. 

Pope’s Uuui, W. 312. 

The whole treatlie is entertaining and in- 
flrud^ive; and though it is very imperfed:, 
and often erroneous where the Chrijiia?is are 
mentioned, yet it ^fupplied me with many 
important lights, in my enquiry concerning 
the caufis of the greatnefs and decline of the 
Turkiflt empire. 

Thcfe arc the principal works in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, that have hdlen into my 
hands, on the fame fubjeclwith the following 
Efay, and, though I have borrowed very 
freely from them all, yet by making this ge¬ 
neral acknowledgment of my obligations to 
them, i obviate, I think, any objedlion that 
can be made on that head, and cannot juhly 
be reputed a plagiary, if to the pafiages taken 
from others, I add a fcrles of remarks peculiar 
to myfelf. I very foon delidcd front my 
fearch after the other books on the Turkifli 
affairs, in the French and Italian languages; 
for, after having run over a great number of 
them, I found them to contain little more than 
the lame fai^ls, which are related more clc- 
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gantly by the above-mentioned' authots, with 
tlie addition of foine idle fables and imperti¬ 
nent projects. As to the Greek writers of thp 
Byzantine hiftory, who have given us an ac¬ 
count of the Turks, it was the lefs necelTary to 
examine them with attention, as Kjiolles seems 
to have reduced them to their quinteffence; and 
indeed, the generality of thofe hillorians were 
more attentive to the harmony of their pe¬ 
riods, and the bdautyof their expreffions, than 
either to the truth of the fads which they re¬ 
lated, or to the folidity of the remarks deduced 
from them. They were no longer thofe ex¬ 
cellent Greeks, whofe works remain to this 
age, as a perfed example of the qobleft fenti- 
ments delivered In the pureft ftyle: they feem- 
ed to think, that fine writing confifted in a 
florid exuberance of words, and that, if they 
plcafed the car, they were fure to fatisfy the 
heart: they even knowingly corrupted the 
AJiatic names, to give them a more agreeable 
found*, by which they have led their fuc- 

''■ Thni; tliey changed Tognil Beg into TangroUpi.v, 
and ylsAddm -j- into Azalines. 

t tP dre strength of religion. 

l^/t» J 
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ceffors into a number of ridiculous errors^ 
and have given their hlftories the air of a 
romance. 

Before I proceed to the books, which the 
Turks themfelves have written on their own 
affairs, it will be neceffary to make a digref- 
fion on their literature in general, left the opi¬ 
nion which moft men entertain of the Turkijh 
ignorance^ fhould induce fome of them to fuf- 
pe£l the authority of thefe works, or even to 
doubt of their exiftence. 

It is a ridiculous notion, then, which pre¬ 
vails among us, that ignorance is a principle of 
the Mohammedan religion^ and that the Koran 
inftruifts the Turks not to be inftrudted. I 
have heard many fenfible men inveighing 
againft the mean policy of Mohammed, who 
they fay commanded his followers to be Ig¬ 
norant, left they fhould one day or other learn 
that he had impofed upon them. There is 
not a fliadow of truth in this: Mohammed not 
only permitted but advifed his people to ap¬ 
ply themfelves to learning. He fays exprefsiy 
in his ftrange book, where there are many 
fine ideas mixed with a heap of rubbifh, that 
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the mein nvho has knowledge for his portion^ has 
received a valuable gift ; and among his fay- 
ings, which were preferved by his intimate 
friends, and are now confidered as authentic, 
there are feveral which recommend learning 
in the ftrongeft terms; as, the ink of the learn¬ 
ed and the blood of martyrs are of equal value 
in heaven^ and learning is permitted to all be¬ 
lievers both male and female: not to mention 
that precept of his, which is well known. 
Seek learnings though it were in China. 

There would be no end of quoting all the 
ftriking exprelTions of this lingular man, and 
the ableft profelTors of his religion, in pralfe 
of knowledge and letters j Indeed we all know, 
no modern nation was ever more addid,ed to 
learning of every kind than the Arabians \ 
they cultivated foine branches of feience with 
great fuccefs, and brought their language to a 
high degree of clearnefs and precifion; a proof 
that they had not only men of tafle, but even 
many philofophers among them; for, that 
language will always be moll clear and pre- 
cife, in which moll works of real philofophy 
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have been written. We are willing allb to 
allow, that the Verjians have been a polite 
and ingenious people, which they could not 
have been without a fufficient culture of their 
talents. They lay for a long time allonillied 
and ftupided at the rapid progrefs of the Mq-> 
hammedan arms; but when they began to x'e- 
vive, and had embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, they followed their natural bent, 
and applied thcmfelves with great eagernefs 
to the improvement of their language j which 
was by that time grown very rich by its mix¬ 
ture with the Arabic. We are no lefs can- 
«» 

did to the Indians, whom we know to have 
been a w'ifc and inventive nation; we read 
with pleafure their, fables oiPilpai', w^e adopt 
their numerical charaders; we divert and 
ftrengthen our minds with their game of Chefs\ 
and of late years, we have condefeended to 
look into their writings ; but by a ilrange de¬ 
gree of obdinacy, we perfift in confidering 
the Turks as rude, favage, and not only un¬ 
acquainted with the advantages of let'^'ning, 
but even its avowed perfccutors. 
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This prejudice, abfurd as it may feem, is of 
very ancient growth ; it was firft brought into 
Europe at tljat memorable period, when let¬ 
ters began to revive in the weft ; and has con¬ 
tinued to this day without any diminution. 
It was the fafliion In that age to look upon 
every perfon as barbarous, who did not ftudy 
the philofophy of the old Academy; and be- 
caufe the T urks had driven the Greeks from 
their country, it was immediately concluded 
that they perfccuted even the language and 
learning of that nation. 

It is certain, indeed, that the Turks were 
for many years wholly addidied to arms ; but 
when they had fecured their conquefts in Afay 
and efpecially when they were I’ettlcd at Con- 
ftantinoplCy they began to cultivate every fpe- 
cies of literature; and their fultans often fet 
them the example. At that time, they were 
fo fcnfible of the high pollfla which learning 
gives to the manners of every nation, that 
they rcflcifted with difdain on their ancient 
rudenefsj and one of the beft poets, quoted 
by M. d'Herhelct, favs, although the rude dif~ 
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pofithn of the Turks feemed to be a difordcr that 
had no remedy^ yet when they difperfed the clouds 
of ignorance ’with the ftudy of polite letters^ 
many of them became a light to the ’world’^, 
But here we muft be underftood to fpeak 
merely of poetry, rhetoric, moral philofophy, 
hiftory, and the lefs abftrufe parts of know¬ 
ledge ; for we mufl: confefs, and the Afiatics 
confefs themfcivcs, that they are frr inferior 
to the natives of Europe In every branch of 
pure and mixed mathematics, as well as in the 

* Ill Turkisli, 
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I'onlraiJified by a sadrist, Hvho asserts that. 


if a Ttirl' excelled in every branch of science, and were 
the ablest scholar of his age, yet a certain rudeness would 
ever adhere to his disposition. 
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arts of painting and fculpture, which their re-« 
ligion forbids them to cultivate; a very ab- 
furd piece of fuperftition ! which the Perjians 
and Indians wifely negle6fed, as they knew 
that their legiflator prohibited the imitation of 
vifible objects to the Arabs of his age, lefl: 
they fliould relapfe into their recent folly of 
adoring images; and that when the reafon of 
the law entirely ceafes, the law Itfelf ought 
alfo to ceafe. They begin, however, to imi¬ 
tate our ftudies; and they would undoubtedly 
have made a confulerable progrefs in the fei- 
ences, if the prefs at Conjlantinople had not 
failed upon the death of Ibrahim^ an officer of 
the Porte, and, what was more fingular, a 
very learned and able printer, whole place has 
not yet been fupplied. This cnterprlling 
Turk, who had learned hatin by his own in- 
duflry, and was no contemptible writer in his 
native language, founded a let of Arabic types, 
and printed, under tlie protcdioii of the court, 
feveral pieces of Oriental hiftory,foinc treatifes 

of gcograpliy with maps, and an ellay of his 
« 

own upon the military dilclpline of the liin o~ 
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feani^-, but none of his countrymen have 
continued his project; becaufe it is iinpoffible 
to underftand the claflical writings of the Turks 
without moretban a moderate knowledge of 
Pcrfian and Arabic, to which none can pre¬ 
tend, who have not made thofe languages their 
particular ftudy for many years; and this is 
no doubt the reafon, why there are fewer men 
of letters among the Turks than among us; 
for though an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman authors is ncceflary to fup- 
port the charader of a fcholar, yet a very 
flight tindure of the ancient languages is fuf- 
ficient for a popular writer, and fcarccly any 
is requifitc for a fuperficial reader. 

The Mohammedans in general arc paffion- 
ately fond of hlftory, and not lefs fo of that 
mlfcellaneous kind of learning which the 
Greeks called ^oxvj^d^sia, or a general know¬ 
ledge of a vaft variety of fubjeds. l' The 

* See a catalogue of the books printed by Il» ahim, at 
the end of this discourse. 

f This kind of learning was called 'varia eruditio by 
the lionuins, among whom I'arro was the most eminent 
for it. Tlie most curious and entertaining works of this 
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Turks have more hiftorical pieces in their lan¬ 
guage, than moft FjUropean nations; and we 
may judge of their erudition by the large 
wmrk compofed in the feventeenth century by 
Cutibzddeh, which contains an accurate ac¬ 
count of all the books that had been written 
till his time in Turkip^ Arabic^ and Per- 
fmn.^ 

Thefe works are very imperfectly known 
in Europe-, for though Donado, a fenator of 
Venice, and ambafliidor from that ftate to the 

nature arc, the Banquet of ylthenfeus, the Nights of An- 
lus Genius, wnAthe Chiliads ofTzetzes; but the Arabi¬ 
ans were fonder of this various erudition than any peo¬ 
ple whatever. This species of writing begins to grow 
contemptible among us, since nothing can be more tri¬ 
fling than to transcribe our common-place book, ani.1 
nothing more easy than to quote a multitude of authors in 
the marriii. 

A 

* The title of this book is Cashfo'zi- 

n:in,oi‘theD}scoveryqf Opinions; but it might justly beintitled, 

ffji !l I - (If, comprehensive View of the Learning ;/ 

the Arabs, Persians, and Turhs. — M, (rilerhilot has insert¬ 
ed the best part of this work in his BMotheque OriintuL . 
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Porte, publlfhecl a fliort efTay in Italian on the 
literature of the Turks^ yet he knew little or 
nothing of their language, and took all his ac¬ 
counts of their books from an interpreter, who 
led him into feveral miftakes. 

The golden age of the Turkif learning, 
was the reign of Soliman the Second, or The 
Tegiflatory in the fixteenth century: and in¬ 
deed the moft fhinlng period in the hiftory of 
any nation mufl; certainly be that, in which 
the example of the fovereign gives the no¬ 
bles a turn for letters, and in which a repu¬ 
tation for knowledge opens a way to riches 
and honour. 

Ail Chelebi, who wrote a very celebrated 
book of morality, was appointed Molla^ or ec- 
clefiallical judge of Adrianopk, and had he 
lived, would have been raifed to the dignity 
of Mufti, or fupreme interpreter of the law. 
He had fpent feveral years in compofing an 
elaborate paraphrafe of Pilpai's Fables^ in 
which, however, he was a clofc imitator of 
an excellent Fcrfian author, named CafJeHt 
His work, which he intitled Homaiun Nd/neh, 
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contains fourteen fedions in profe and verfe, 
and a very elegant introduction, and an enter¬ 
taining preface. I may juftly afl'ert, that it 
comprifes all the beauties of the Turkijh lan¬ 
guage ; but it is fo mixed with Verjian and 
Arabic phrafes, that a Turk of no education 
would not be able to read a page of it. A 
beautiful copy of this book is preferved in the 
Briti/h Miifeum^ among the manufcripts of 
Sir Hans Sloane*'. and it would be highly 
ufeful to any pcrfon, who had accefs to that 
collection, and wifhed to learn Turkip'^ efpe- 
cially as part of it has been tranflated into 
French^ and part very elegantly into Spanp, 
by the help of which tranflations he might 
purfue his ftudy with incredible eafe, provid¬ 
ed that he had a moderate knowledge of Ara* 
hic^ which may truly be called the bafis and 
groundwork of Eaftern learning. 

This is the principal fyftem of Ethics among 

No. 3586. In the sam6 collection, No. 5456, is a 
very agreeable romance, intitled, the Life of Abu Sina^ 
by Hassarif preceptor to Morad the Third. Both these 
books, as well as the rest, which follow, are often cited by 
Meninski, 

m—V. 11 . 


II 
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the TuriSf if we except, perhaps, a moral 
work on the duties of man^ intitled, Icsiri devlet^ 
which fcems alfo to be written in a very- 
polifhed ftyle. The Tales of the Forty Vfrs, 
compofed.by a preceptor of Morad the Second, 
are amufing and ingenious j but as they are 
not remarkable for any beauty of language, 
they do not deferve to be mentioned as a claf- 
fical work; fince an elegance of diftion, as 
well as a loftinefs of fentiment, are neceffary 
to conftltute a fine piece of writing. 

The nobleft hiftorical work in the Turkifr 
language was compofed by Saadeddln, who 
was Mufti of Conjlantinople in the reign of 
Morad the Third. It contains the hiftory of 
the Othmansy from the founder of that fa¬ 
mily to Selim I. This elegant work has been, 
tranflated into Italian by a very able interpre¬ 
ter of the Eajiern languages; and the excel¬ 
lent prince Cantemir has inferted the fubftance 
of it in his hiftory of the Turks. 

There are a great number of other hiftories 
in Turkijhy fome of the whole Othman family, 
and fome only of diftinCt reigns j as SoUrnam 
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Ndmeh, the Life of Solm&n\ Selim Nameh, 
the Life of Selim ; and many more, which are 
highly efteemed by the ’Turks themfelves: 
yet it muft be confefled, that the ftyle of thefe 
writers, and principally of Saadeddin^ by no 
means anfwers to our ideas of the fimple and 
graceful didion, the kind of writing which 
Cicero commends, diffufed^ expanded^ andJkw- 
ing with a natural fmoothnefs\ on the contrary, 
moft of their figures are fo extravagant, and 
many of their expreffions fo ridiculoufly bom- 
baft, that an European muft have a very An¬ 
gular tafte, who can read them either with 
pleafure or patience^; but fuch is the genius 
of the nation; ai^d we can no more W'ondef, 
that their rules of compofition are different 
from ours, than that they build their palaces 
of wood, and fit on fofas inftead of chairs. 

* Thus a Turkish historiao, instead of saying that a 
prince was just and pious, tells us that the footstool of his 
sovereignty was decked with the ornament of piety, and 
the throne of his dignity embellished with the rich 
mantle of justice —Rutbeti khilafetleri zineti tekwa Ileh 
arasteh, we seriri seltanetleri hilyei maadilet ileh pir^steh; 
the two members of which sentence end like a poetical 
couplet, with similar sounds. 
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The 'Byzantine hHlorians cannot be fo ealii^ 
excufedj they had the fineft models of com- 
pofition before them, which they negle(^ied; 
but the Turks cannot be condemned for de¬ 
parting from a ftandard of tafte, of which they 
were wholly ignorant. 

It is by no means true, however, that the 
AJiatic hiftories are no more than chronicles, 
and contain no fenfible remarks on the con- 
du<n; of princes, whom they confider, we are 
told, as fomething more than mortal; there 
are, indeed, many dull compilations in the lan¬ 
guages of AJlUf as well as in thofe of Europe \ 
but the moll approved hiftorlans of the Eail 
.interfperfe their narratives with excellent 
maxims, and boldly interpofe their judgment 
on the counfels of minifters, and the actions 
of monarchs, unlefs when they fpeak of 
very recent events, and living charadlers, on 
which occafions they are more circumfped: 
and probably Saadeddm continued his hiftory 
no lower than the reign of Selim, that he 
might not be reftrained in his refle61ions by 
any fear of giving offence. 
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I have not yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the valuable work of Alt Efendi^ 
containing the hiftory of the lives of Moham* 
med IL Bayazid 11. Selim^ and Solimdn, of 
which Prince Cantemir gives fo high an enco¬ 
mium j This book^ (fays he,) which is ex- 
“ tremely fcarce^ contains every quality of an 
“ excellent hijlory ; o-noble fmplicity of fyle^ a 
“ warm love of truths and an abhorrence of flat- 
'■'tery.—I am indebted to this author, (conti- 
“ nues the Prince,) for many flriking pajfages 
in my own piece." 

The Turks have alfo many treatifes on 
iWir government, and military injiitutions, 
which, if they were tranflated into fome Euro^ 
pean language, would throw a wonderful light 
on the manners of this extraordinary nation, 
and prefent us with a full A’^Iew of their real 
character. 

One of the moft curious manuferipts that 
I ha ve feen in the Turkiflo language, is a very 
long roll of filky paper*, containing, as it 
were, a map of the Afiatic hiftory from the 
earlieft times to Selim the Second: the names 

* ]3odI. Marsh. 196‘. 
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of all the patriarchs, prophets, kings, fultans, 
and califs, who at any time flouriflied in 
AJia^ are fet down in a genealogical order, in 
which the chronology alfo is carefully ob- 
ferved ; and a fummary account of their lives 
and actions is added to moft of them. The 
writer of it is more explicit with regard to the 
Othman family. I took care to compare his 
remarks with my other materials, The whole 
work is beautifully tranfcribed; and the name 
of Mohammed in particular, is adorned with a 
garland of tulips and carnations, painted in 
the brighteft colours. 

In the fame colledion with the preceding 
work*, is An iiijlory of the Othmans, from the 
founder of that race, to Bayazid the Second: 
it is finely preferved, and written in an eafy 
ftyle. The prefatory chapter contains a juft 
encomium of the firft Turkijh fultans, whofe 
eminent abilities were a principal caufe of 
the greatnefs of their empire. 

There is another work among Golius's ma- 

* No. 3i:). Most of the manuscripts in this valuable 
rollectlon of Marsh, belongeJ to the very learnetl 
GoIms,\;\i.q lias written notes hi the margins with a bl.icli 
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nufcripts which has been extremely ufefu! 
to me. It is a regifter of all the ofiicers of 
ftate, the fervants of the court, and the Turk-^ 
ijh forces, both by land and fea, with the daily 
and yearly expences of fupporting them, as 
they were eftabliflied in the reign of Ahmed 
the Firjt, at the opening of the laft century: 
the fecond part contains an enumeration of 
all the Othman fubje£ts in Europe and AJia^ 
who hold their eftates by a military tenure % 
with the exad number of foldiers that each 
province and dillrid can produce. As this 
regifter was copied from an original in the 
imperial treafury, there can be no doubt of 
its authenticity. But the beft modern hijiories 
of the Turks are thofe printed by Ibrahim, in 
the middle of the prefent century, which, tOr 
gether with feveral other fruits of that prin¬ 
ter’s induftry, were brought from Conjianti- 
nople, by a late excellent ambaflador, and pre* 

Marsh. 454. Goliiis has written the following title 
to this book: Imperii Osmanicif Canon, continens qua: 
et quibus stipendia soluta fuerint, imperante Ahmede ; 
unde patet quse sit imperii illius potentia, Turcjce, ex 
autographo imperiali descriptum. 


j- In Turkish 




fented to ihc Royal Society, in whofe library 
they are preferved. 

The moft agreeable of them is called by 
the florid title of Guljbeni Kholafa^, or the 


* In Turkish 

The author of this fine work was 



Nazmi Zada Efendt, who seems to have been in high fa-, 
vour with the Ulema, or Lawyers and Ecclesiastics of his 
age. The Mufti, and the two Chief Justices of Asia and 
Europe, wrote the mpst profuse encomiums pf itj which 
are prefixed to the book. That of the Mufti has 
something so ridiculously bombast in it, that the reader 
will perhaps be pleased to see it literally translated, 
as it will give him an idea of the flowery style of the 
Asiatics 

P /j* P s^../ Af* f, 
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‘Rofe-garden of the Califs, and comprlfes, in a 
thin volume in folio, a very elegant hiftory of 
the Turkijh nation, from the Califs of the 
houfe of Abbas, one of whom imprudently 
eftablilhed a militia of young Turks, to the 
year of Christ ijij, when Ahmed the Sf- 
cond fat bn the Othman throne. 

The next is an Hijlory of the Turkijh Em¬ 
pire, ixom the year 1591, hj Naimd* it is 
printed in two large volumes, and the conti¬ 
nuation of it by Rajhed Efendi f fills two 
more; the fifth volume was added by another 
hand, and brings it down to 1728, two years 
before the rebellion, and the depofition of 
Sultan Ahmed, This excellent work contains 

As this noble volume and elegant compilation records 
past events, and lays open the causes of succeeding trans¬ 
actions ; the pure stream of sense, that flows from the 
springs of its expressions, and the flowers of perspi¬ 
cuity, that arise from the borders of its rhetoric, toge¬ 
ther with the splendour of those chiefs, who fought for 
the faith and the empire, and the fragrant roses of the 
fame of those valiant heroes, are worthy of the attention 
of all intelligent men, and deserve the inspection of the 
discerning reader. 

* In Turkish 


«« ' 
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a nan-ative of all the memorable events that 
happened in the dominions of the Sultan, 
a period of above an hundred and thirty years; 
the embaffies from all foreign powers, among 
whom the Englijh are mentioned with regard; 
the reigns of eleven Othman emperors, from 
the death of Mordd III. to the laft great fedi- 
tion at Conftantinople ; the lives and characters 
of the moft eminent viliers, and learned men, 
who fiourithed in thyfe reigns; together with 
a view of the affairs of Afa^ and even of Eu¬ 
rope., according to the notion that the Turkf 
have of them ; which may ferve to ihow how 
far their intelligence reaches, and ii; what light 
tjaey confider the genius, manners, and influ¬ 
ence of the C.brijiian world j we muft not be 
difeufted at their falfe and ablurd opinions con¬ 
cerning usj hace the lefs they know of our 
counfels and interefts, and even the lefs re- 
iped, they have for us, the greater advantage 
we fliall obtain in our tranfadions with them; 
and the lefs they are apprifed of oiir real force, 
the fewer provifions will they have madg 
apiinft it, whenever we lhall chufe to exert it , 
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For my part, I cannot help thinking, that a 
jufter notion of the government, laws, and 
policy of the Turks^ may be formed by an at¬ 
tentive perufal of Naima's Hijlory, than can 
be acquired from all the relations of our Eu~ 
ropecm travellers; and that a Angle volume of 
it, accurately tranflated, would be more ufe- 
ful to us, than the vaft colledions of Rycaut 
and Knolles^ to which, however, I readily allow 
the praife that they deferve. 

It may reafonably be fuppofed, that having 
drawn my materials from thefe plentiful 
fourcesj I mean to prefent the public with a 
complete hiftory of the Turks j but I refledled, 
that among the numerous events which muft 
be recorded in the general hiftory of any na¬ 
tion, there are very few which feem capable 
of yielding either pleafure or inftrudtion to a 
judicious reader, who defires to be acquainted 
with paft tranfadions, not becaufe they have 
happened, but becaufe he hopes to derive from 
them fome ufeful leflbn, for the condud of 
his life. It feemed, therefore, more refpedlful 
to the public, and it was far more agreeable to 
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my own inclination, to trace out, in the form 
of an effay, the great outlines only of the Turk- 
ijb hiftory, leaving all its minuter parts to be 
coloured by fome abler pencil, and perhaps 
the moft interelting of them to be filled up by 
my rough crayon, as fome future occafion, or 
greater leifure may invite me. Whatever 
then be the fate of my performance, 1 have a 
claim ip one inftance to the indulgence of my 
reader, by having fpared him the trouble of 
running over all the idle fables, and even the 
dull truths, with which my originals abound, 
and which I have fuppreded in great number; 
fince both of them are, in my opinion, highly 
difgraceful to an luftorical piece, in which 7 io- 
thhig fjould he written that is fabulous, nor 
any thing, how true foever it may be, but what 
defewes to be read:^. 

As to the nature of my piece, though I have 
intitled it an TJfay on the Hiftory of the Turks', 
yet, from the age of Elizabeth to the prefent 
centurv, the hifsorv of our Trade to the Levant 

‘'J'hrce of ();<’ original nro Iicre omitted, as it 

■■ o:ioars by - i[ was ititciiJod to alter 
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is interwoven with it, and a few hints are 
refpedlfully offered for its improvement; an 
objedl of the higheft importance to the whole 
nation. The part which relates to the Caufes 
of the rife and decline of the Turktfj Empire 
was written after the model of M. de Montef 
qiiieii's Confideratlons on the greatnefs of the 
Romans ; nor am I under any apprehenfion 
of being cenfured for imitating fo excellent a 
pattern, to which 1 may juftly apply the words 
of C/Vrrs/.*—“ Demqflhenem mitemur. O 1)11 
boni! quid ergo nos aliud agimus^ nut quid aliud 
$ptamus ? at non af'equimur." 
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APPENDIX. 


The following pages contain fome compofi- 
lions of Sir William Jones, which have not 
been printed. The a litttle Eilay on the 
Grecian Orators, was written at the Univer- 
fity, and exhibits an elegant fpecimen of his 
early talents in the compofition of Latin; more 
of the famekind might be added, butthe curio- 
fity of the reader on this fubjedb, may be gra¬ 
tified by a reference to the fixth volume of 
Sir William Jones’s Works. The reader will 
obferve the connedlion between the Effay 
now prefentedto him, and the quotation which 
concludes the Preliminary Dijcourfe in the 
preceding page. 

The fecond is an Italian compofition, writ¬ 
ten by Sir William Jones when he was Undy¬ 
ing that language; and I rely upon the judg- 
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ment of a native of Italy, who has pronounc* 
ed it claffical and elegant. The third exhibits 
a curious fpecimen of the form and mcafure of 
a Perfian Ode of Jami, and on this account it 
is inferted. The fourth^ a fong from the Per¬ 
fian, is in the meafure of the original, and will 
not be thought deficient in beauty. The re¬ 
maining compofitions require no particular 
obfervation. 

For want of a fitter opportunity, I here 
tranfcribe from the wndting of Sir William 
Jones, the following lines: 

Bahman (a native of Yezd, and follower of 
thedoftrines of Zoroafter) repeated this morn¬ 
ing four glorious and pious verfes, which 
ought to be engraven on every heart:— 


VERSES. 


Make the worship of the Great Giver habituaL 
Reflect maturely on the day of thy departure. 
Fear God, and do no wrong to man. 

This is the way to salvation, and this is enoiigl,i. 
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No. I. 

DE GR^CIS ORATORIBUS. 

Cum id potiffimum dicendi ftudiofls 
adolefcentibus prascipi foleat, ut unum e fum— 
inis oratoribus deligant, quern totd mente, tan- 
quara pi£tores, intueantur, et quern laborc 
maximo imitenturj cum verb ftudiofo cuivis 
perdifficile fit oratorem deligere, cui fimilis 
effe aut velit aut debeat, tifum eft mihi pauca 
de Graecis oratoribus difterere, interque eos 
praecipue de Demosthene, quern nemo eft, 
opinor, qul non imitari cupiat, nemo qui exi- 
mias ejus virtutes imitando fe aflequi pofte 
confidat; fed prima appetenti, ut pulchre ait 
Cicero, honeftum eft in fccundis vel tertiis 
confiftere. 

De oratoribus autem, qui Athenis floruc- 
runt, tradaturus, vereor ut Lyfiam et Ifocra^ 
tern, in eorum numero poflim reponere, quos 
magis polite fcribendi, quam diferte dicendi, pal- 
mam confecutos efte puto, magis ekgantia 
laude fuiffe infignes, quam eloquentiee gloria. 
Is enim, qui five pudore, five imbecillitate de* 
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territus, in arma nunquam prodeat, fed in ludo 
folum oratiunculas fcriptitet, utcunque eae fub- 
tiles fmtatque erudit£e,yfr/)>^i3r quidem venuf- 
tus ac diligens did poteft, fed quomodo orator 
appellandus fit non video. 

Alii tamen complures, quorum oratione* 
ad nos pervenerunt, non in pompa et gym- 
nalio, fed in ipfi acie habits, eloquentes verd 
nominantur; inter quos, acumine Dinarcbus 
prsftitifle videtur, vi ac lepore Demades, gra¬ 
vitate LycurguSi fonitu Mfchines et fplendore 
didionis; fed hte dicendi virtutes in Demof- 
thene uno omnes reperiuntur; gravis idem fiut 
ac fubtilis, vim habuit pariter et fplendo- 
rem; "nee lepos fane illi defuit, licet pleriquc 
alitd fentiant, fed elatus, minax, et fui pro- 
prius. 

Ilium igitur unicuique veftrum, qui legum 
et eloquentiye ftudio incendltur, propono* 
quern in prirais mireraini, quern imitemini 
fummo ftudio, cujus orationes non pcrlegatis 
folum, fed patrio fermone reddatis, fed memo- 
riter recitetisj ea vos exercitatio diligenter 
continuata, talcs et verborum oratores, et ac- 
V. IL K K 
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tores rerum efEcict, quails apud Athenienfes^ 
praeter ipfum Demosthenem nemo fuit. 

No. n. 

TERZETTI. 

Gja rosseggiava intomo all* orizzonte 
Dolce color d’oriental rubini, 

E innjnzi al biondo padre di Fetonto 
Spargea I’Aurora rose e gelsomini: 

Cantando a gara amorosetti lai 
Sen gian di ramo in ramo gli augellini, 
Quando presso al ruscel cosi cantai: 

“ Ahi, Ninfa mia ritrosa e vezzosetta. 

La primaond’io m’accesl e m’infiammai, 
Ouando ti vicii pria sopra I’erbetta, 

Pien di viole e di ligustri il grembo, 

Tessendo un’ amorosa ghirlandetta, 

Sedevi, oime ! setto un soave nembo 
Dirosc, e la tua mano alabastrina 
Sostenea di tua gonna il ricco lenr.bo. 

E sulla mano era la guancia inchina, ‘ 

Qual fior che pendo sul nativo stelo, 

Che imbianca, o gelo o pioggia cr;stallina. 
Scendesti allor cred’ io dal terzo cielo 

Per ingannar gl’ incauti e rozzi petti j 
O la sorella del gran Pho di Delo, 

0 colei fosti che ne’ boschi eletti 

Di Cipro e Pafo per Adon sOspira. 

Dacche inirai tuoi risi leggiadretti, 

Rauco era il suon di canna e uauio c lira 
Ne piacqiie piu I’usata compagnia, 

Or ogni pastor e la che mi ipira 
Si burla della ,mia malinconia ; 

Che fra roniiti monti, e sopra il sasso 
Sempre sfogando vo’ I’ambasciaraiai 
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£d erro, non so dove passo passo, 

Piangendo si, che da sua stanza nera 
Eco risponde a’ miei singulti: Ahi lasso! 
Ah, se mai midara la donna altera 
Soavi baci, o' quel che pin desio, 

Allor allor con voce lusinghiera 
Canterb lietamente jl fansto Dio 

D’amore: Amor risponderanno i colli: 
Vedranno i vezzi nostri, e’l gaudio mio 
J eespugli fioriti e gli antri melU. 


XMtTATlOMS. 

Line 2. Dolce color, &c. 

Dolce color, d’oriental zalEro 
Che s’accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 
Dell’ aer puro. Dante, Par. c, 1 

Line 5. Cantando a gara, &c. 

Odi quel rusignolo 
Che va di ramo in ramo 
Cantando; lo arao, io amo. Tasso Am.at.i.S.l 
Line 13. Sedevl oime, &c. 

Da’ be’ rami scendea 
Dolce nclla memoiria, 

Una pioggia di fior sopra’l suo grembo; 

Ed ella si sedea 

Umile in tanta gloria 

Coverta gia dell’ amoroso nembo; 

Qual fior cadea sul lembo, 

Ou.il su le treccie bionde 
Ch’oro forbito e perle 
Eran quel di a vcderle: 

(^uaJ si posava in terra, e qual su i’ondc .. 


K K 2 
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Qual con nn vago errore 
Girandoj parea dir; qui rcgna Amore.*’ 
Pet. par. 1. Can. 14.* 

Jjine SS. Soavi baci, &c. 

Ella mi seqiie 

Dar promettendo a chi m’insegna a lei 
O dolci baci, o cosa altra pin cara. 

Tasso Am. Prologo. 

* Sir WilUaia Jones has given a beautiful translation of this passage 
of Petrarch. See Work?, rol. x. p. 2a8. 



An ode of JAMI. 
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A roving stranger in thy town no guidance can sad Jami find, 

’Till this his name, and rambling lay to thine all-piercing sight he brings. 
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No. rv. 

A SONG, from the Persian, paraphrased in the me 
sure of the original. 

1 . 

Sweet as the rose that scents the gale. 

Bright as the lily of the vale, 

Yet with a heart like summer hail, 

Marring each beauty thou bearcst. 

2 . 

Beauty like thine, all nature thrills; 

And when the Moon her circle fills. 

Pale she beholds those rounder hills, 

Which on the breast thou wearest. 

3. 

Where could those peerless flowrets blow ? 
Whence are the thorns that near them grow ' 
Wound me, but smile, O lovely foe. 

Smile on the heart thou tearest. 

4. 

Sighing, I view that cypress waist. 

Doom’d to afflict me till embrac’d; 

Sighing, I view that eye too chaste, 

Like the new blossom smiling. 

5. 

Spreading thy toils with hands divine. 

Softly thou wavest like a pine, 

Darting thy shafts at hearts like mine, 

Senses, and soul beguiling, 

6 . 

See at thy feet no vulgar slave. 

Frantic, with love’s enchanting wave. 

Thee, ere he seek the gloomy grave, 

Thee, Iris blest idol styling. 
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Lady Jones having been exposed to some danger in an 
evening walk over the plains of Plassey, Sir "Wiiliani 
almost immediately wrote the following stanzas: 

No. V. 

PLASSEY-PLAIN*, 

A Ballad, addressed to Lady Jones, by her iJusband. 

Aug. 3, 1784. 

’Tis not of Jafer, nor of Clive, 

On Plassey’s glorious field I sing; 

’Tis of the best good girl alive, 

Which most will deem a prettier thing. 

The Sun, in gaudy palanqueen. 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene. 

Retir’d to sup with Ganges old. 

When Anna, to her bard long dear, 

(Who lov’d not Anna on the banks 

Of Elwy swift, or Testa clear ?) 

Tripp’d thro’ the palm grovels verdant ranks. 

W^here thou, blood-thirsty Suhaodurf 
Was wont thy kindred beasts to chase. 

Till Britain’s vengeful hounds of war, 

Chas’d thee to that well-destin’d place. 

She knew what monsters rang’d the brake, 

Stain’d like thyself with human gore, 

The hooded, and the necklac’d snake. 

The tiger huge, and tusked boar. 

To worth, and Innocence approv’d, 

E’en monsters of the brake are friends: 

* It can scarcely be necessary to recall to the recollection of tlie 
reader the victory gained by Lord Clive, over Seraj’uddoula, Subahdar 
or Viceroy of Bengal, on Plassey Plain. 
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Thus o’er the plain at ease she mov’d 
Who fears offence that ne’er offends? 

Wild perroqucts first silence broke. 

Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never spoke, 

And she began her moors * of late. 

Next, patient dromedaries stalk’d, 

And wish’d her speech to understand; 

But Arabic, was all they talk’d;— 

Oh, had her Arab been at hand! 

A serpent dire, of size minute. 

With necklace brown, and freckled side, 

Then hasten’d from her path to shoot. 

And o’er the narrow causey glide. 

Three elephants, to warn her, call, 

But they no western tongue could speak 

Tho’ once, at Philobiblian stall. 

Fame says, a brother jabber’d Greek. 

Superfluous was their friendly .zeal; 

For what has conscious truth to fear ? 

Fierce boars her pow’rful influence feel, 

Mad buffaloes, or furious deer. 

E’en tigers, never aw’d before. 

And panting for so rare a food. 

She dauntless heard around her roar. 

While they the jackals vile pursued. 

No wonder since, on Elfin Land, 

Prais’d in sweet verse by bards adept, 

A lion vast was known to stand. 

Fair virtue’s guard, while Una slept. 

‘ A common erprcsslon for the Hitulustanec, or vernacular language 
of India* 
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Yet oh{ had one her perils known, 

(Tho’ all the lions in all space 
Made her security their ownj 
He ne’er had found a resting place- 

No. VI. 

On seeing Miss ^ * * ride by him, without knowing lier. 

Cardigan, August 14', 1780- 
So lightly glanc’d she o’er the lawn. 

So lightly through the vale, 

Tliat not more swiftly bounds the fawn. 

In Sidon’s palmy dale. 

Full well her bright-hair’d courser knew. 

How sweet a charge lie bore. 

And proudly shook the tassels blue, 

That on his neck he wore. 

Her vest, with liveliest tincture glow’d. 

That Summer-blossoms wear. 

And wanton down her shoulders flow’d. 

Her hyacinthine hair. 

Zephyr in play had loos’d the string. 

And with it laughing flown. 

Diffusing from his dewy wing, 

A fragrance not his own. 

Her shape was like the slender pine. 

With vernal buds array’d, 

O heav’n! what rapture would be mine, 

To slumber in its shade. 

Her cheeks—one rose had Sirephon seen,^ 

But dazaled with the sight. 

At distance view’d her nymph-like mien. 

And fainted ’with delight. 
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He tKought Dlcina from the chace, 

Was hastening to her bow'r ; 

For more than mortal seem’d a face> 

Of sudi resistless powV. 

Actieon’s fatal change he fear’d. 

And trenibled at the breeze; 

High antlers had his fancy rear’d. 

And (j^uiv’ring sunk his knees. 

He well might err—that morn confess’d. 
The queen with silver beam, 

Shone forth, and Sylvia thus address’d* 

By Tivy’s azure stream: 

Let us this day our robes exchange; 

Bind on my waxing moon ; 

“ Then through yon woods at pleasure rangci 
“ And shun the sultry noon. 

“ Whilst I at Cardigan prepare 
Gay stores of silk and lace, 

“ Like thine, will seem my flowing hair, 

" Like thine, my lieav’nly grace. 

“ My brother Pheebus lost his heart 
“ When first he view’d thy charms, 

“ And would this day, with dang’rous art, 

“ Allure thee to his arms. 

“ But Cynthia, friend to virgins fair, 

“ Thy steps will ever guide, 

“ Protect thee from th’ enchanting snare. 
And o’er thy heart preside. 

“ In vain his wiles h& shall essay, 

“ And touch his golden lyre ; 
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Then to the skies shall wing Lis 'vvaVt 
“ With pale, yet raging fire. 

Sliould he with lies traduce the fair, 
“ And boast how oft he kiss’d her, 
" The gods shall laugh while I declare, 
He flirted with his sister.” 


No. VIL 

Au FIRMAMENT. 

“ Would I were yon blue field above, 
(Said Plato, warbling ain’roiis lays) 

“ That with ten thousand eyes of love, 

“ On thee for ever I might gaze.” 

My purer love the wish disclaims, 

For were I, like Tiresias, blind, 

Still should I gloAv with heavenly flames 
And gaze with rapture on thy mind. 

No. VIII. 

SONG. 

Wake, ye nightingales, oh, wake ! 

Can ye, idlers, sleep so long ? 

(Quickly this dull silence break •, 

Burst enraptur’d into song; 

Shake your plumes, your eyes unclo'.e, 

No pretext for more repose. 

Tell me not, that Winter drear 
Still delays your promis’d talc, 

That no blossoms yet appear, 

Save the snow-drop in the dale: 
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Tell me not the woods are bare 

Vain excuse! prepare! prepare? 

View the hhloi-fes, view the meads : 

All are vfdi.at, all a e gay; 

Julia comes, and OTtli her leads 

Health, and Youth, and blooming May. 

When she smiles, f/esh roses blo','/; 

W here she treads,, fresh lilies grow. 

Hail I ye groves of Bag'ey, hail! 

Fear no more the ch iling air: 

Can your beauties ever fail.^ 

Julia has pronounc’d you fair. 

She could cheer a cavern’s gloom. 

She could make a desert bloom. 

Amongft the manufeript papers of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, written in Bengal, I find the 
delineation of the plan of a Tragedy on the 
flory of SOHRAB, a Perfian hero, who a£ls 
a fliort, but confpicuous part in the heroic 
poem of Ferdufi, the Homer of Perfia. The 
ftory in the original, is in fubftance as 
follows: 

Rustum, the hero of Oriental Romance, 
was married to Tahtnlna^ the daughter of the 
king of Summungan^ a city on the confines ot 
Tartary. He left her in a ftate of pregnancy, 
giving her a bracelet, which, in the event of 
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the birth of a child, flie was to bind on its 
arm. She was delivered of a fon. Tahmina^ 
apprehenfive that Ru/ium would deprive her 
of him, informed him, that fhe had a daugh¬ 
ter, and Rujlum entertained no fufpicion of 
the deceit. Sohrd^> inherited the heroic fpirlt 
of his father, whom when he grew up he was 
moft anxious to fee, and when he had attained 
the age of pubertjrylie formed a plan for attack¬ 
ing oos, the king of Perfia, in the declar¬ 
ed intention of depriving him of his crown, 
and placing it on the head of 11 i/tum. 

Afrasiab, the fovereign of Tartary, who 
was apprifed of the parentage of Sohrab, 
eagerly feconded the views of the youth, as a 
long hereditary enmity had fubfifled between 
the two monarchs of Perfia and Tartary. He 
accordingly offered to furniflr Sohrdb with an 
army, fending with it, at the fame time, two 
generals, on whom he relied, with fecret in- 
ftrudfions to prevent the difcovery of Ruftum 
by Sohrdb, and to endeavour to bring them to 
fingle combat, hoping that the youthful vigour 
of Sohrdb would overcome Ruftum, and pave 
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the way to the conqueft of Perfia. After the 
death of Rujtiim^ he propofed to deftroy ^oh- 
rdb by treachery. This infidious fcheme fuc- 
ceeded in, part. Sohrdb^ with the Tartarian 
army invaded Perfia, and was oppofed by the 
Perfian troops, whom he defeated in feveral 
engagements. The anxious endeavours of 
Sohrdb to difeover his father, ivere fruftrated 
by the falfehood and treachery of the generals 
of Afrajiah^ and the two heroes met in battle 
without knowing each other, although Soh~ 
rob fufpeded liis antagonift to be Rujtum^ 
and even mentioned his fufpicion to him, 
which Ruftum denied. The two warriors en¬ 
gaged in fingle combat three times; on the 
fecond day, Sohrith had the advantage, and 
Ruflum-hvQ^X his life by artifice^ on the third, 
the flrength and fltlll of Rujium prevailed,and 
he feized the opportunity by plunging his 
dae-^er In the breaft of his fon, who, before 
he expired, difeovered himfelf to his father, 
and was recognized by him. The diftrefs of 
Sohrab, the affliaion of Rijium^ increafed to 
agony by the fight of the bracelelet, which he 
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had prefented to Tahmina^ on the aim of Soh-- 
rah, and afterwards exafperated to madnefs by 
the refufal of Kaoos, to fupply him with a 
remedy which he poflefled of infallible effi¬ 
cacy, and the inconfolable anguilh of Tah~ 
mina on learning the death of her fon, are 
defcribed by Ferduji, with great beauty 
and pathos j and the whole flory forms one 
of the mofl^Seiffing and poetical incidents in 
the Shahnameh. 

I with it were in my power, to gratify the 
reader with a tranflation of it, but I want both 
time and abilities for the talk. I ffiall, how¬ 
ever, venture to prel’ent him with the verfion 
of a few lines, which Ferduji puts into the 
mouth of Sohrdb, immediately after he had 
received the fatal wound, defcribing the mode 
in which the two heroes difcovered each other; 
the paffiige (in the original at leaft) is neither 
deficient in merit nor intereft. 

To find a father only known by name, 

Wretch that I am, I sought ti e field of Tame. 

Vain hope ! thy hand has scal’d a mother’s woes; 

C)n the cold sod, my head must now repos:;. 

Yet, hero ! deem hot unreveng’tl I bleed. 

Paternal vengeance marks thy ruthless deed. 

Mo! couldst thou quit this earth, and viewless trace, 

On airy pinions borne, the realms of space. 
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Or like a fish> the ocean’s depths pervade. 

Or like tlie night, involve thy form in shade, 

My sire, pursuing, shall revenge my death. 

“ What sire ?’* the victor cries with fault’ring breath, 

“ Rustum!” (the youth rejoins) “ Tahmina fair. 

My spotless mother, nam’d nie Eustum*s heir. ” 

The plan of the propofed Tragedy, appears 
to have been frequently revifed and corrected; 
the bufmefs of each a<5l is detailed, but after 
all, it is too Impcrfedl for publication. From 
the introdu£tion of a chorus ot Fcrlian Sages 
or Magi, it may be inferred, that Sir William 
Jones propofed writing it, after the model of 
the Greek tragedy, and he certainly intended 
to obferve a ftrid adherence to the coftume 
of the age and country, in which the events 
of his Tragedy were fuppofed to have 
occurred. 

The following Epode, is the only part of 
the compofition fufEciently complete for the 
reader’s peiulal. 

EPODE. 

What power, beyond all pow’rs elate, 

Sustains this universal frame ? 

’I'is not nature, ’ds not fate, 

’'Pis not the dance of atoms blind, 

Etherial space, or subtile flame 5 
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No; 'tis one vast eternal mind. 

Too sacred for an earthly name. 

He forms, pervades, directs the whole; 

Not like the macrocosm's imag’d soul, 

But provident of endless good, 

By ways nor seen, nor understood, 

Which e’en his angels vainly might explore. 

High, their highest thoughts above, 

Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love. 

Wrought in his heav’nly essence, blaze and soar. 
Mortals, who his glory seek. 

Rapt in contemplation meek. 

Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore. 

I annex a fac-Jimile of the writing o fSir 
William Jones, and I clofe the volume with 
fome lines on his death, written by her Grace 
the Duchefs of Devonfhire, and inferted at 
the particular requeft of Lady Jones. 

On the Death of Sir William Jones. 

Teignmouth, 1'795. 

Unbounded learning, thoughts by genius fram’d, 

To guide the bounteous labours of his pen, 
Distinguish’d him, whom kindred sages nam’d, 

“ The most enli<;hten’d of the sons of men.”* 

Upright through life, as in his death resign’d. 

His actions spoke a pure and ardent breast; 

Faithful to God, and friendly to mankind. 

His friends rever’d him, and his country bless’d. 


Life~V. 11. 


* Dr. Johnson, 

LL 
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’d and valued in a distant land. 

His gentle manners all affection won; 

The prostrate Hindu own’d his fostering hand. 

And Science mark’d him for her fav’rite son. 

Regret and praise the general voice bestows. 

And public sorrows with domestic blend; 

But deeper yet must be the grief of those. 

Who, while the sage they honour’d, lov’d the friends 


END OF THE MEMOIRS. 









